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The United States Infantry Association has been authorized 
to provide to qualified Infantrymen through The INFAN- 
LRY JOURNAL, an accurate miniature, in blue enamel and 
sterling silver, of the Combat Infantryman Badge, designed to 
be worn in the lapel of civilian clothes. Actual dimensions of 


the lapel pin are five-eighths inch by one-quarter inch. 


If qualified, you can obtain one or more of these finely 
made pins by filling in the blank below and forwarding it, 
along with $2.50 for each pin, to The INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen 


I enclose $ . Please send me, postpaid, of your miniature Combat Infantry: 


Badge ($2.50 each). I certify that the statements made below for Extract of Record are correct. 


EXTRACT OF RECORD 





(Name) ~ (Rank) (Serial Number) 
(Date of award, Approximate) (War Theater ) 
Company) : (Regiment or Combat Team . : (Division or Special Unit 


or separate battalion ) 


(Present Address) (Street) er — (City) a ~ (Zone) State 
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HARVEY A. DeWEERD and 
ROGER SHUGG 


By 


Absolutely necessary to your library is this concise, de- 
finitive chronicle of the greatest war in history. A book 
which condenses into 464 pages every important name, 
date, event and campaign of every country involved in 
the war along with the economic and diplomatic meas- 
ures which preceded and accompanied the military cam- 
paigns. More than 40 maps and a 32-page index make 
this the most complete and the most valuable reference 
to World War II ever published. 


$3.79 





By MARSHALL, KING, ARNOLD 


Here in book form are the nine reports made by the 
commanders of each of the three great arms, Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. For the first time you can get the 
complete official accounts of the progress of the war 
available in one volume. 


$7.50 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
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LOOKING AHE/ 


The National Guard is a vital component of ou 





system and the search for ways and means of im 
must go on unceasingly. The Journat feels tha 
duty to assist in the search by opening its 
thoughtful, forward-looking discussions of the G 
its role in the Army of the United States. 

It was with this in mind that we published ( 
bridge Colby's “What of the National Guard or 
February In general, the mail from our Guay. 
readers was favorable but Colonel Charles G. Stevenc, 
of the Judge Advocate General's Department, New ) 
National Guard, has submitted an article in which 
issue with many of Colonel Colby’s premises. |) 


n 
issue. 


lar he feels that Colonel Colby might have creat 


\ n ¢ 
roneous impression of the Guard’s duties and functions 
a purely State force as opposed to its Federal obligations an 
responsibilities. 

Elsewhere in this issue we point out editorially that 1 
INFANTRY JourNaL has been loath to open its columns 1 
rebuttals in the form of lengthy articles. We try to conf 
our inter-author controversies to the Cerebrations and | e: 
ters to the Editor departments. But in this case, Colon 
Stevenson presents his case so ably and buttresses his p 
with such weighty legal arguments that we feel he sh 
be heard. So, be looking for “The Federally Recognized \ 
tional Guard,” soon to make its appearance in The Journai 





- £8 

At times the staff of The Journat become weary of th: 
cloaks of anonymity and feel constrained to put forth th 
thoughts under a by-line. Orville C. Shirey, our Unit || 
tory editor and former major in the 442d Combat |: 
has dusted off his typewriter and has come forth with 
cussion of the problems that confront the small-unit 
in the field and in training. He culls his material from | 
observations as a battalion S-3 and regimental S-2 with « 
famed Nisei outfit. It’s called, “Staff Ofhicer, One | 
Confused” and will be appearing soon. 

oy War 

\lso in next month’s Journat Colonel S. L. A. Mars! 
will continue his discussion of the problems of battlehe 
command in future war. The next installment is call 
“Man on the Battlefield.” Looking into the future in a mor 
tactical and technical way is the second part of Lieutena 
Colonel Fred L. Walker's “Your Next War.” Fletcher Prat 
also concludes his study of General Vandegrift of Guad 
canal and the USMC. 

a ie 

And of course, besides our usual complement ol full 
length articles, you will find all the departments that have 
proved so popular—International Military Survey, News ol by In 
the Services, Army Life (omitted this month because of lack 


of space but due to be back bigger and better than ever), 





. : | 

Letters, Cerebrations and book reviews. The Journa will iii 
continue to give its readers the finest writing on militan sociati 
subjects that is available today. Washi 
a, % 
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The Indispensable Men 


\V' have often heard it said, in peace and in war, 
¥ ¥ it} 


wod-natured argument or impatient dogmatic 


itcment th il thet IS no such thing In the \rmy as 
ndispensable men. But like all such general decla 


ration thi ! half-truth 


So the kindred idea that every man has his re 


p! cement 


Both are based on the thought that every man must 
be re p| iced someday—when his tour of duty is up, OF 
when he becomes too ill or old, or when he is killed ot 
wounded in action. An Army cannot function unless 
it has an efhicient process in which new men are con 


tinually stepping into the shoes of others. 


| ven Vi hi n the shox S are sec mingly impossible to fill 
new men must put them on and wear them. It may 
take several successive selections betore they are finally 
well filled. Inability to find the man who can fill them 
well sometimes appears to prove the indispensability 
of the man who is gone, espec ially when tragic failure 


urrounds his SUCCESSOTS 


But the principle that there are other men just as 
good if they can be found is the only possible working 
principle under which an Army can operate. There is 
too big a chance of losing the first-rate men for any 


( the r pring ipl ol command to work. 


lhe continuous necessity of succession, of selection 
to fill the shoes of good men, of great men, has often 
led the Army into another half-truth generality—that 
any reasonably competent othcer can fill any job. 
Gradually, as specialization has become more exten 
sive, to the point where certain jobs of technical super 
vision, at least, require years if not decades of back 
ground, the Army has given up much of its former 


faith in this respect. Scientific methods of classifica 
| 


tion and assignment are now in force, even thou 


old faith lingers in a good many minds. 


Rigid application of classification and assig 
however, can also lead to belief in half-truth ge: 
ties. It can do this by narrowing down a man’s 
capabilities too far. It can even mark a man as goo 
one thing and little else, unless broadly administ 
Some men are thus narrowly special in their abil 
but the greater part have secondary or general abi 
as well, and they also have the capability of lear 


new work, new responsibilities. 


It seems to The Journat, then, that so long as 
sification includes in its grading of all Army men 
general categories as it now does, this is insurance 


against a too precise labeling. 


AS the science of classification progresses, ways o! . 
more accurately placing men in these more ge 

eral categories should eventually be arrived at. A 
things are today we cannot say with the requisit 
curacy whether a man, especially a young man 

the breadth and guts to make a good combat 
mander, or whether he is better fitted to command 
noncombat forces, or whether he will never be a su 
cessful troop commander. Except on the basis of past 
record we cannot answer these questions well, and 
past record is not always a sound guide, for many 
man has made a splendid record as a combat company WW 
commander and failed in higher jobs, and the first 

rate regimental commander who did not work out 

a general has been found as long as regiments a1 


generals have existed. 


We cannot even say with accuracy yet that a gi 
officer has potential chiefly as a staff specialist and n 


very well botch up any job of command he might b 
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But the applied psychology of classifica 


- nearer and nearer to that point, and as it 
\rmy must decide whether it can use such 


spe ( ial peopl. : 


tice, it is using them. And in The Jour 


nion, they as a group rather than as indi 


indispensable, and will always be indis 


is more the indispensability of the specialist 

to every branch of the Army, every section of 
ranch, every office of the War Department. It 
espec ially into the Officers Reserve Corps, and 
re so into the civilian “ranks” of the Army 
vhere those able, S¢ lec t¢ d, and needed spec ialists 
t military rank, who nevertheless work in closest 


ition with those in uniform toward a thorough 


entihc development of the National Security 


JourNAL believes that nothing more detri 
il to National Security could occur at the present 
than any drastic reduction of the number or 

{ the civilian experts who have been filling so 


vital places in the Army's over-all set up. 


“TWO great wars have taught us—or should have 
taught us—that only a combination of military and 

n abilities could see us through. It takes nothing 

ever from the credit of military leaders to ac 
vledge fully and freely the immeasurable debt we 

in the Army itself, as in other parts of the Gov 
nent—to the devotion and special abilities which 
lians contributed toward victory in both World 
Wars, and which they have, for the first time in our 
tary history, been allowed to contribute in a time 


ice during these last two vears 


\ idequate combination of military and superior 
n brains was dreadially lacking in the years 
en the two big wars. We need not stop here 
whose fault it was, a blame not easy to appor 


History knows we didn’t have that indispensable 
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cooperation, without which an daequate detense IS 


utterly impossibk to sustain 


World War II proved beyond any lingering doubt 


ni the minds of even a few that the Army, in this 


extremely uncertain present period Ol tor that matte! 
it any other modern time—cannot do without the 


military CI\ ilian t¢ amwork 


Ww" \1 type ol teamwork wa 
vV powe! Would anv man in uniform give the 


_ 


] 
it that found atomic 


military alone the credit for this job—or even the 
greater credit? Men of science on every level, chiefly 
civilians, formed most of the huge team that found the 
terrible answer to the questions Is nuclear fission 


possible on a great scale and can it be controlled 


But this answer brought up new and greater ques 
tions, the further answers to which cannot conceivably 
be ascertained without the fullest application of civil 
ian-military teamwork. The postwal problems are so 
huge and ramified that, far from reducing the scale of 
combined effort, it was most apparent that it must be 
extended to include more types of civilians with 


special scientific training 


[he same thing was true in practically all sub 
divisions of the War Department and the \rmy Not 
only must civilians of all special helds who had been 
ACTIVE during the war be retained in large numbers 
1S special consultants on matters of national security 
\lanv must also be asked to stay on full-time duty 


for never again could the Army do without them 


This naturally posed a personal proble m to many 
such men, and one that was often hard to resolve 
Phe had to choose between returning to the known 
security of a job in the civilian world, usually to 
resume a Careel which the war had interrupted Ol 
decide that they could not leave the Government ser\ 
ice at a time when the world Situation appeared SO 
distressful. Many did decide to stay—even atl mode st 


salaries and without the ssurance ol definite commit 






































ments on the part ol the Government as to permane nee 


ol ob 


bor two years these men have truly been an indis 
pensable group, working hand-in-hand with their 
military or civilian superiors to help a sadly disinte 
vl ited \rmy faced with a thousand postwal tasks 
needing their expert assistance For two years they 
have continued in a thousand ways to make thei 


vitally essential contribution 


Now it suddenly appears that a sharp reduction, 
both in numbers and in rank and pay has been deemed 
in order. Whatever security there was for this highly 
ible and indispensable group at once became at best a 
hope that the axe might not fall in a particular direc 
ton \nd there was not the slightest reason to believe 
that it might not fall again and again in the future 
indeed the contrary. Who could now blame a man il 
he suddenly decided, even though his job or his stand 
ing were not immediate ly threatened, to return to his 


old helds of endeavor or seek a new one? 


_ IE Journat will not attempt to say flatly whether 
some reduction of numbers was or was not pos 
sible in the best interests of National Security. It is 
our Impression, gained from direct acquaintance with 
the work of scores of able civilians in the War Depart 
ment, that more were needed rather than less—and 
especially that more top-salaried places were needed. 
lhe Government cannot expect the ablest civilians to 
serve indefinitely at salaries less than they could com 
mand elsewhere " except for the man ol deepest dedica 
tion who cannot justify Or rationalize his departure on 
grounds of salary or of equal contribution elsewhere, 
Ol those few whose outside income permits disregard 
of pay Nor can it expect to make wholesale demotions 
without injuring the natural pride of many. The posi 
tion and pay and responsibility must generally measure 


up to the man 


lt is The JourRNAL’s opinion that for the first time, 
when the flatly dramatic announcement came, the 


military-civilian team was shaking down to smooth 


operation and maximum accomplishment 
whatever its basic cause, the proposed wholes 
and reductions could only be of great harm the 
National Security. We believe that we are n 
gerating to say that the harm would be even 
than that which comes from skeletonizing larg 
tions ot the Armed torces. The need tor a Mma 
contribution from expert civilian brains is imn 


ind daily. 


It also extends beyond the mere desks of G 


ment offices. The honored civilian expert workin 
for the Government continues his direct contact 
exchange of ideas with those of his field in the civilian 
world. He is, without consciously attempting to b 
a channel of mutual interest between the active mili 
tary and the many civilian specialized worlds, with his 


emphasis on the problems of national defense 


There is, furthermore, no question of whether 
\rmy men in uniform can step into the shoes of the 
civilian expert. There are not enough highly trained 
experts by far, in this highly specialized civilization 
to think of any such solution, The military expert is 
equally indispensable but he must have the coopera 


tion. in this dav’s Army, of the best civilian intellects 


y y 7 


NDISPENSABILITY is very seldom a matter of 
| the individual man. At times it may be—when 
nother cannot be found to step into his place; 
but this is chiefly a problem of having a successor al 
ready spotted and available—an understudy at hand, 
perhaps. And that is what our improved classification 


and assignment methods steadily approach. 


Indispensability is however, an undeniable fact 
when we consider groups commanders, general staft 
experts, special staff experts, civilian stafl experts 
every large category without which the Army cannot 


operate except haltingly. 


Clear thinking about indispensability is also indis 


pensable. 
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Until Death Do Us Part 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


Each time a man goes into battle he figures he has used up some of his chances of 





coming out alive. Why should we leave a man in combat until the law of averages 


catches up with him? Why not set a limit to the amount of danger any one indi- 


\ Lor OF SOLDIER GRIPES HAVE COME OVER THE DAM 
nce our peace and tranquility went up in smoke some 
‘ years ago. Following that tragic Sunday morning, just 
bout everything in the Army has been criticized or found 

ult with in one way or another. But the personnel policy 

it probably received less public abuse than anything 

I once hostilities had ceased, was our 
zoverning separations from the service. 

That was something each guy could figure out for him 
elf. Perhaps not everyone got out on the exact date he 
thought he should, but the system was there and, in prin 

ple at least, it was declared good. So acceptable, in fact, 
that one wonders if it could not be applied with equal 
esults to other phases of the Army. Like, for instance, 
time in combat. 

he lads who returned Stateside during the war had a 

t of different opinions on this, that and the other. But 
egarding one point, they were all agreed. On the question 
| returning overseas, there was no difference in opinion 
Not until everyone else has done as much as I have” was 
the unanimous reply. They all wanted to get at the end of 
the line and give everybody else first chance before they 
gain walked up the gangplank of another ship. 

Which, when you come right down to it, is a fairly rea- 
sonable point of view, and the idea goes even further than 
that. Why, for example should one man spend his entire 
service hi inding out socks while another has the job of shoot- 
ing bullets—and having them shot right back at him? Be- 
Cause —_ assigned to a bullet-shooting outfit, the die is 
cast. \ guy has to stick with it until he is killed, so badly 


shot up as to be incapacitated for te service, or the war 
ore 
8 ended. 


“point syste m 


That is a pretty dim outlook for fellows who find them- 
selves in those initial units committed to action, and it gets 
dimmer and dimmer as the conflict stretthes on with no 
imme ite end in sight. Each time a man goes into battle 
he figu'es he has used up some of his chances to come out 
alive e expects to be lucky once or twice; he hopes to 
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vidual must endure and pass the risks around.a little more evenly? 


stretch it to three or four; but from then on he has the tee! 
ing that the law of av erages 1S bound to get him sooner ot 
later, and simple arithmetic proves him right 

The records show that fourteen of all infantry divisions 
in Europe suffered more than one hundred per cent casual 
ties, and one lost over two hundred per cent of its strength 
That does not mean, of course, that everyone originally in 
those divisions was either killed or wounded. Not at all! 
Because there were different ratios of casualties, even 
among the gun toters. 
MOS - 
745. Admittedly there were more of him, but by the same 
\ 745s knocked 
The almost unknown ammuni 
tion handlers, along with squad leaders, took the next worst 
beating, and more messengers were killed than sergeants 


And surprise! Surprise! 


Take for a start the lowly but doughty rifleman, 


token there were about three times as many 
off as any other category. 


To those haters of the so-called 
caste system, second lieutenants were carried off at the 
same rate as sergeants and machine gunners. 

So, when it is recorded that a certain division suffered 
fifty, sixty or one hundred per cent losses during a cam 
paign, the whole picture is not there. No, indeed! Because 
a lot of MOSs would show up with a zero in the casualties 
column, whereas, those down in the rifle platoons would 
add up to double or even triple the ration of the division 
as a whole. 

No one has ever figured out just what the chances of 
survival are for the various tasks of soldiers during hostili 
ties. But there is one thing certain, if a commercial con 
cern instead of the government had to underwrite insur 
ance for a wartime Army, they darn soon would get up a 
table of potential risks. And what is more, you can bet the 
proceeds of your Armed Forces Leave bond that there 
would be a wide division between the premiums on Mr. 
Rifleman, MOS 745, and, shall we say, those on Mr. Stock 
Clerk, MOS 324. 

There probably would not be so much distinction be- 
tween the various divisions because the insurance people 


7 





know we send into battle any outfit that is ready, and there 
they stay. Holes and gaps are plugged with replacements, 
but the outfit, the good old reliable outfit, slogs along from 
battlefield to battlefield, from island to island, from conti- 
nent to continent, and all who started with it remain be- 
cause those whom a classification officer has once joined 
together, no man may put asunder. 

No, it wouldn't take an insurance company long to 
figure out those risks. Not as long, in fact, as it requires 
the average soldier. And, gentle reader, he starts adding up 
the score no later than two minutes after entering combat. 

Platoon members envy the less hazardous location of 
company headquarters, while captains hope to live long 
enough to reach the comparative security of battalion com- 
manders. Majors look upon regimental staff officers as 

“brass,” and so on, ete., as far as you want to carry it. 

Combat troops cock a haughty snoot at the SOS, and both 
make fun of the home ZI's. But not so the insurance com- 
panies. Their beginning would be at induction stations 
where they would cuddle up to those doctors making the 
physical profiles for each inductee. Instead of sneers and 
jeers for the Class D potential ZI inductee, there would be 
smiles and bows and such remarks as “Right this way, sir, for 
the ten thousand dollars insurance. And how about some 
nice double indemnity at very little extra cost?” From a 
purely commercial viewpoint, the Class C and B-minus 
people, however, would probably be received with some- 
what less cordiality but, nevertheless, permitted to sign on 
the dotted line. But when a Class A potential MOS 745 
rifleman came along, there would be a * of hemming and 
hawing and looking out the window. Someone would sud- 
denly be all out of blank forms, or the vice-president in 
charge of filling fountain pens would have gone to lunch, 
or something like that. 

Not that any reflection on the honesty and patriotism of 
insurance companies is intended. Quite the contrary. But 
from a purely business angle, there would be a lot of dif- 
ference between MOSs and there would be little difficulty 
in setting up a scale of comparative risks based upon the 
Military Occupational Specialties of soldiers in time of war. 
However, since war is not a business proposition to begin 
with and also, because Gls are given none too much in the 
way of monetary reward for risking their lives on the bat- 
tlefield, why shouldn’t there be some other compensatory 
factors, such as, for example, a reduction of the time ex- 
posed to death in direct relation to the proximity or intensity 
of that e xposure? 

Why not give men actually in the front lines more ma- 
terial credit than those beyond enemy small-arms fire who, 
in turn, might receive more than others working beyond 
artillery range, and so on all the way back to the ZI? In 
other words, what's wrong with a graduated point system, 
not only for discharge after the war, but also for compara- 
tive equality of hazardous requirements during the war? 

There are two possible methods by which this might be 
attempted; the first being to relieve a division after it had 
been in combat a given length of time, and not re-commit 
it to battle until all other divisions had been engaged for 
an equal period. That, however, would scarcely work, for 
two reasons, first, because no commander of large forces 
could justify permitting a good combat division to stand 
8 


idle when its use might decide a crucial battle, ven 
the outcome of the war itself. The second object that 


not all members of a division undergo equal ri 


Ome 
because of their MOSs and others because o! pe 
served in the division during combat. Therefor. wuld 
appear that the second solution would be to wor the 
basis of individual accomplishments rather tha: ugh 
the withdrawal of complete organizations from th —omhy, 
zone. 

There would, of course, be the objection made t!\. every 
man as long as he is able to fight should be made to 5 so, if 
a war against a determined enemy is to be won There 
cannot be much argument on that point, but ther: some 

com 


grounds for debate regarding the prolonged peric: 
bat any one man can endure, and also on the question of 
whether a man, once assigned to a combatant ro 
remain in that category until either killed or p! 
incapacitated. 

The generals of certain Air Forces commands arrived at 
partial solution to the problem by setting up a prescribed 
number of missions to be flown; which, when accomplished, 
would be followed by temporary relief from combat and 
trip back to the United States. But not all those com 
manders saw eye to eye on the subject, nor did they pre 
scribe the same number of missions or degree of risks. 
Furthermore, their decisions on the matter as a whole were 
accorded only tacit approval rather than official acceptance 
by higher authorities. 

The Medical Corps also came up with a study in which 
it was concluded that the average soldier could not stand 
much more than 200 days of combat and remain normal, 
even though still alive and all in one piece. But the doctors 
did not go too fully into a definition of what actually con 
stitutes combat and what doesn’t, or how long a man can be 
expected to endure other phases of operations entailing cer 
tain bodily risks. 

As for the Ground Forces, they have not committed 
themselves one way or the other. In certain individual 
cases commanders have been known to pave the way for 
some war weary veterans to secure jobs removing them 
from the combat zone. But there is no approved system by 
which such relief becomes effective after a given length 
of time. Nor do the higher-ups look with too much favor 
upon such procedures. 

Faced with the ever important problems of manpower, 
some authorities go so far as to say that it is just as im 
practical to withdraw or relieve individuals from fighting as 
to take out whole units. Other officials likewise point out 
the threat to morale if men learn in advance what the 
comparative risks are for each MOS, because a great many 
would then become fearful and try to avoid those assign 
ments considered the most dangerous. 

Well, under the present system a man might not appre 
ciate such dangers the first time in battle, but he has no 
doubts about them the second, third and fourth times. So 
if a man is going to learn how hazardous his job actu: ally 
is, why wouldn’t it be better for morale if he were .so told 
there was an end in sight, no matter how distant? \lanv : 


must 
\ ‘ically 


man has fallen exhausted across the finish line of a race 
who could not have Bone another stride—but he ran the 
distance required of him, and so would a lot o! soldiers 
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n allotted period of fighting who otherwise 
ip if told to keep going indefinitely. 
impracticability or undesirability of a system 
n earned relief from combat on the basis of 
and risks undergone, it might just as well be 
it they do it anyhow. 
vervone who has actu: illy been in a bullet 
fit will acknowledge that a man can stand just 
| then he is through. He may find an honorable 
scape, or he may not. He may even stick it out 
capabilities and finally go nuts. But the end 
same. In one way or another, he signs off. 
ble is though that a lot of people don’t do their 
Somehow they manage to pass the burden on to 
consequently do more than their part in the war, 
re these fellows do, the more they are called upon 
eir natural reaction is “How come? 
1't there a limit to what each man is called upon 
, aa when he has reached that limit, why isn’t 
And why shouldn't each person be called upon 
1a comparative scale, the same as every other per 
son? And why shouldn’t the rewards for service be depend 
nt upon what a man has given? 
There will be considerable argument advanced that such 


is now the case. But take, for example, the man who spent 
three years in the ZI counting socks. He is rewarded, if he 
so elects, by four years of schooling, Take, on the other 
hand, the boy who was inducted, sent overseas as a rifleman 
and fought his way from Normandy to Germany during 
half the period the other lad spent counting soc ks; as a 
consequence of which the rifleman is rewarded with a year's 
or eighteen months’ less schooling than the counter of socks 
So one wonders what 1s just. 

There would be plenty of discussion over that question 
but why leave such matters open to argument when they 
could be settled by a simple point system the same as was 
arrived at for discharge? A lot of guys will scream like 
wildcats at the idea, but don’t let them tell you it can’t be 
done. 

It is me rely a matter of figures, and any nation c: ypab rhe 
of producing the atomic bomb should be able to tabulate 
and evaluate for reward a scale of risks. Just because a 
soldier wakes up some morning with a rifle or machine gun 
in his hands doesn’t mean he has to be married to the darn 
thing. 

Set a task limit, no matter how tough, and the chances are 
that more men will reach the finish line than have in the 
past. 


The Major Portion 


I certainly have more affection for battered old out- 
fits like the 34th, 3d, 36th, Ist, 9th, Ist Armored, 2d 
Armored, and my old 45th, which have been over here 
for two or three years and have fought through dozens 
of campaigns and major battles. I think they and the 
old divisions in the Pacific have carried the major 
portion of the burden. And yet when you go through 
the line companies in those outfits you find, as I did in 
my old company, only four or five men who have been 
through the whole war. The rest have died or been 
crippled. Most of the men in those companies have 
been over about as long as the fellows in the newer 
divisions, and they are no different.—Brti Maupin in 
Up Front. 

















By Lieutenant Colonel 
Fred L. Walker, Jr. 


| HE SCIENTISTS WILL DEVISE THE TOOLS AND WEAPO? 
with which the next war will be fought. The te 
will build these tools and place them in our han 
statesmen will determine whether or not the Wal 
fought and when the curtain will rise. But mak 
take about it. It will not be their war. It will be \ 
mine 

How will we fight it? What will 140 million 
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\urHor's Nore: [his article is not to be interpreted as 
expressing official War Department views or carrying 


War Department approval 


} 


: . 
add their earnest morsels to the meager statistical fare of the 
, ’ 

scientists; morsels flavored well with theory and generality 
Dut prov iding little substance 

Yet, Wal when it crashes Int us Is utterly materia nar 

+] | lt ld et | | r | 

urgently immediate S Cold stec Ind violence mu a 

] 
laced at once with whatever kine \\ ledge and equipment 


mav be immediately at hand, without regard to theory and 


parliamentary debate lt IS said th it no one can predict the 


I 
lar reaching effect of the atom upon future contlict, vet 
predict it we must, for modern war must be prepared ir 
vears in advance if it is to be fought with any success at all 


lt IS the purpose ol this irticl te make such 1 prediction 


ind to depict a panorama of future air-atomic war and of 
the kind ol armies ind techniques which It will 


order to do this the CXIsting skeleton of statistical data on 


employ In 


new weapons ind equipment must first be filled out with 
the meat of military facts and logic; cold facts that limit th 
performance of men and machines in the forefront of batth 
ind cold logic unhampered hy preconceived principk ind 


pre iudice 


Factors That Determine Military Technique 


Let us examine, therefore, and clearly understand th 
basic unchanging factors that guide the course of armed 
contlict on the battle ti ld reg rdles of the siz type nd 
equipment of armies 

War, like murder, has a motive, and it is the underlvin 
motive which inevitably controls its outward form and 
shape \n aggressor nation resorts to open wartare tor onc 
purpose only: Political or economi vain lo such a nation 
the use of armed force is just one more move in the uni 
versal game of getting money (wv hich mean powe! 
of someone else's pocket ind into its own. It is a strict bu 


Ness ol dollars, cents, and blood ind it Cannot run tor lon } 


n the red O! the hired help will quit So an 1VYTCSSO! 


~ 


belore resorting to war, must be assured of a fast che ip 


* Victory with littl OT no chance ol heavy loss repr i] 





unnecessary expense That is the very essence of “Blitz 
krieg,” and the blitzkrieg concept is the very soul of agere 
hile several thousand technicians are engaged in sive Wal 

iscinating game of atomic beanbag? The popular Blitzkriegs, in spite of the headlines, are not carried out 
1 future battle with a hundred million targets and fol the sheet JOV ot battle ind ce light mn bute he r\ ind 
hundred thousand participants possesses a definite wholesale destruction On the contrary, they seek skillfully 
aroma, tor surely there will be something that to avoid these things to the utmost Phe blitzkri¢ gv Is imph 
| every one of us can do to influence his own fat a means of gaining a quic k, easy victory with the minimum 
vay the tide of battle. But what? expenditure of men and materials. It seeks to seize military 
S ng the answer to this question we avidly devour and political control of another nation by the most direct 
page written about the atom and future wat means and against the least possible armed resistance. Thus 

\ illy we ask ourselves: “What part can l play?” the conquest of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, No 
M ms and equipment must | have?” “How can I get way, and several other countries was accomplished by Ger 


Yet each new page proves as vaguely unsatisfying many’ armed forces with hardly the firing of a shot. In 


[; as unsubstantia] as chee se soufflé to an appetite other countries, more compl te ly mobilized and prepare a 


I 


ungry for beefsteak. Commentators and public figures brief campaign measured in weeks completely crumpled all 
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resistance and left the Nazis in complete 
Even here the bulk of the de 
fending armies, bewildered, outmaneu 


vered, 


control 


and helpless, surrendered before 
they were seriously engaged. 

In its march of conquest, the Wehr 
macht reduced comparatively few build 
INYS to rubble Indeed, except in the 
blitz against England, 


strategic bombing played an insignificant 


later abortive 


role. There was neither the time nor the money tor Ger 
many to waste upon a program of factory and city smashing. 
It was cheaper, f: ister, and surer to use air power tactic: illy 
against the enemy s communications and armed torces. 

So Germany destroyed the treedom ot Western Europe 
but left its industry, its manpower, and its social structure 
relatively intact; and by doing so, Ge ‘many was able to draw 
on its newly acquired and still healthy vassals for millions 
of cheap slave laborers, and billions of dollars worth of 
weapons, food and other materials. Nor was this an acci 
dent. It was the result of thorough planning by German 
economists and industrialists over a period of years. 

All of these facts are well known and need no voluminous 
corroboration. However, they do point to a moral, which is 
simply that the basic purpose of aggressive war on a national 
scale is to gain economic and /or political control. Wholesale 
destruction is the farthest from the mind of an aggressor. It 
is doubtful if the commonly quoted concept of a push-button 
war, in which an aggressor nation, without warning, obliter 
ates all important cities and industries of a rival nation in a 
matter of hours, has any foundation in fact. Such a concept 
IS Naive trom various View points. T Oo list a few: 

1) Stupendous Cost. To wipe out a vast number of tar 

gets overnight with the atomic bomb would require 

the concentrated technical and industrial effort of an 
entire nation for many years. Uranium “ain’t hay.” 
2) Lack of Motive. There would be no immediate ma 
terial gain to repay the huge cost of such an atomi: 
bomb attack. The defeated nation would be a spirit 
ually, morally, socially, and economically bankrupt 
institution. It would be a liability in terms of occu 


7 


pation forces, governmental and educational super- 
vision, and reconstruction financing. If left to itself 
it would be a boiling cauldron of hate and revenge 
and a constant threat to the conqueror. 

}) Fear of Reprisal. Even if all the cities and factories 
should be instantly destroyed, there would still re- 
main the hundreds, or thousands of widespread and 
secret military installations including bombardment 
bases and rocket launching sites. Presumably, the 

location of these sites could and 

would be concealed as well 

fortified. What the attacker did 

in the first three hours, a pre 

pared defender could conceivably 

return with interest in the next 

several hours; at least, it would 
be a risky business. 

hese factors do not fit into the pic 

Such a 


ture of aggressive national war. 
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program of widespread Civili: 


tion might well be resorted to = 
ure of desperation or to gain a in 
decision in the event of a d: k be 
tween opposing armed forces, is the 
first step of undeclared war ed] 
likely. 

The first logical target of an . -cressiy, 
war continues to be the enemy s armed 
forces, for it is his armed forces that cap 

strike back, and it is armed forces that, through a policy of 
total defense, can make victory slow, expensive d eco 
nomically fruitless. On the other hand, once ai nem 
armies are disarmed, his people lie helpless and can }y 
readily dominated by, several thousand motorized machin, 
gunners and secret service police. The nation’s cconom 


can then be quite profitably employed to the advantage oj 
the conquerors and dissenters can be singled out fo; quiet 
orderly extermination in the gas chamber. Only thus cou 
a war of conquest justify itself 


The Basic Functions of Armed Conflict 


This brings us back to familiar ground: war betwee 
opposing armed forces. That makes this an appr opriat 
place to discuss the often-referred to basic tenets of wa 
They are changing, or so we are told. However, the point is, 
or was, what are they? Or were they? It is very hard 
to say. In the first place they are very nebulous, and in th: 
second place in all probability no two authorities would 
agree on their exact content. There are, however, certai 
basic steps that must be carried out in sequence in order | 
destroy an army of whatever size, with whatever equipment 
in whatever age of history. To do this we must: 

Find it. The commander must know the disposition 
of all the scattered units of the opposing team before | 
can be sure of successfully blocking, bucking or by passing 
all of them. The bombardier and the gunner must know 
the precise location of each individual target before they can 
accurately hit it with bombs or shells. The combat Infantn 
man in the assault must know the exact location of th 
enemy weapons which are shooting at him before he car 
point them out to the gunner or destroy them with his ov 
weapons. 

So far there is no adequate substitute for the hume 
eye and ear on the battlefield. Obvigus targets such as 
battleship, an aircraft, or an artillery piece in the act of firing 
can be located with comparative ease by sound, flash, 1 id 
and other direction finding devices but the bulk of tact 
targets on the ground during World War II were defini 
spotted only when the combat Infantryman got clos 
enough to locate them by the sound 
their firing, by vision at very short rang 

and by an intelligent study of the groun 

Fix It. Armies are mobile. Befor 
closes in for the kill a commander mus 
block the defender’s road and commun 
cations so that he can neither escape ! 
be reinforced. | 

Artillery and bombardment must he! 
the hostile area under constant surve 
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they can promptly locate the grenade, firearms, recoilless guns and 
anv hostile artillery or bom the flame thrower. The tools change and 
vhich appears and prevent Li with them the relative ease or difficulty 
hostile reserves seeking to : Sha ie with which each of the tasks is per 


he position. - A > At > formed but the basic tasks remaimn always 
‘ ° e 


nbat Infantryman closing in & _ ee > n> = the same, and are as inescapable as the 
lividual enemy must keep him ; 3% : law of gravity. Find, Fix, Fight, Finish, 
1er near-by enemy weapons un a ; Fend. Uhis is the elastic but unchanging 
that they can neither escape / ‘ pattern ot war, and we can stretch 
ich other by hre or movement. ; A to ht any future technique if we can only 
As soon as the enemy has — foresee the weapons and equipment with 
| and has been forced to stand which we will have to work 
the commander must maneuver his troops and \\ Capons are the tools with which we apply this theo 
nto close grips with defending troops in order to retical formula to the very real conditions on the battlefield 
d destroy them with every available means. Artil Moreover, there are hundreds of different weapons avail 
bombardment weapons of all types and sizes must able to the commander, ranging all the way trom the lowly 
shed as close to the enemy as possible to insure in trench knife to the mighty block buster, and there are like 
| certain destruction of e ach enemy weapon which wise hundreds of different jobs tor them to do. In choosing 
its position during the attack. The combat Infan- which weapons to assign to which job the commander 
must penetrate into the enemy positions in order to must consider the variable factors of time, distance, cost and 
nd destroy those enemy troops and we: apons which troop safety. 


neither be located from a distance nor be destroyed 
range artillery and bombardment. The Need for a Variety of Weapons 


It. The commander must continue the attack lime. War is two-sided and the enemy never cooperates 
he entire hostile area h: iS been searched out and occu at all. The targets that he presents are mobik and feet 
until all resistance by enemy forces has ceased and _ ing, and they never stand still. | xcept for fixed tortifica 

|| enemy personnel are disarmed. Wherever possible, tions, targets are usually exposed for a variable period of 

bile rtillery and bombardment we: apons of all types must several seconds or several minutes, after which they with 
ely accompany leading combat units in the attack in or- draw to cover or move to a different concealed location. 
to destroy defending fortifications, weapons, and person- Moreover, the enemy shoots back, and when he does he 
vith certainty at point-blank range. The combat Infan- must be stopped; not ten minutes or an hour from now, but 
tryman must not only destroy the defenders whom he sees, right now. So time is constantly snapping at our heels in 
but - must also search out every nook and cranny of each _ battle, and life hangs frequently on the slim thread of split 
€ position to be sure that no hidden enemies remain. second timing The time it takes to put an enemy target out 

he rmore, he must continue to guard the position to pre- of action adds up like this 

t the enemy from returning to reoccupy it. |) Time to locate the target. Battleheld targets are usu 
Fend Against It. The commander while attacking with ally invisible. To locate them, even by direct observation 
portion of his forces, must station the balance of them through telescopes, is difficult and at times impossible. Ene 
here they can delay or forestall enemy attack on the flanks, | my guns are camouflaged and are so sited that the smoke and 
communications, headquarters, and supply sources of flash of their firing is invisible to friendly observers. As we 

s forces. While a portion of the artillery and bombardment draw farther away from the target area there are other 
veapons attack enemy personnel, equipment, and fortifica- means: sound and flash locating equipment, the study of 
a the balance of them must be assigned the mis hostile shellholes in order to determine by their shape the 
of preventing counterfire from hostile artillery and bom- direction from which hostile fire is coming, radar, the study 
iment of every type against attacking troops. While one _ of aerial photographs, and the reports of secret service agents 
bat Infantryman attacks the enemy to his front others These methods require more and more time and become less 
ire watching his flanks and rear to prevent enemy fire or and less dependable as the distance to the target increases 


ovement from an unexpected direction. 2 lime for the observer to communicate with the firing 
Such is the basic functional framework of military opera- — weapon. Frequently the observer, having located a target, 
In it there is no mention of the size, formation, weap- must relay his information to the firing weapon by a combi 
or equipment of the opposing forces. nation of foot and motor messengers, and 
do not matter. The commander Car , by radio and tel phone Phis re quires any 
it the same functions whether he has 4 As where from several minutes to several 
ndred men or ten million. It matters — ; hours depending cn the kind of communi 
hether the artillery and bombard ‘ ‘ cations that are available and in working 
veapons in use are the medieval . order 
t and the sling or the big guns and ' 3) Time for the crew to get the weap 


ys 


/ i 
bombs of our more cultured era. io on wto action Here we must consider not 


ombat soldier once did, with the ‘ - only the operating time but also the time 
he broadsword, the bow, and boil ; required to complete iction against other 
chw hat he now accomplishes with targets ot higher priority 
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destroy friendly troops that may be in the 


+) lime of flight of the projectile. high-velocity 
tank or antitank gun projectile takes a split second to hit 
| target a mile away. A slower moving artillery howitzer 
shell may travel for a minute or more between the howitzer 
and the target a few miles away. An airplane requires 
many minutes to travel from a dist: int airhe Id to the target. 
Finally the time of flight of a transoceanic rocket would be 
measured in hours. 

5) Time to adjust fire ac curately on the target. lhe first 
round rarely ever hits the target. Several successive rounds 
must be fired and reported betore a hit can be obtained. 

So time is a vital factor in deciding which weapon is most 
suitable for use against each individual target as it appears. 

Distance. Distance affects not only the time required to 
engage a target but also the accuracy with which it can be 
engaged. The accuracy of any given weapon decreases 
ry ts 895, as the r inge to the target increases. That is to say, 

Ss projectile s, like water from a 1 hose, scatter more and 
more widely until, at extreme range, they fall in a thin, 
harmless, mist. At long ranges, an artillery howitzer can 
fire a hundred rounds at a small target like a bridge without 
ever obtaining a direct hit. At present, aerial bombardment 
and rockets are much less accurate than artillery. 

So we can see that from the view point of distance and 
accuracy alone, long-range bombardment is primarily useful 
for attack en masse upon large fixed targets like industrial 
centers and cities and can be of little value for destroying 
scattered individual targets such as fortified gun emplace 


ments and small underground shelters. 

Cost. From the supph VICW point a battle Is a good deal 
like a checker game; the pieces that you swap are mostly 
immunition ead equipment, and at any particular time 
there are just so many pieces on the board. If you run out 
of pieces first, you lose. So every time you give away a 
piece you try to make the best trade you can. 

If a squad of enemy soldiers can be killed with a few 
handfuls of machine-gun bullets, there is no point in em 
ploying an entire artillery battery and firing a dozen or more 
If a hos 
tile pillbox appears a thousand yards away, it is far cheaper 
for a tank to destroy it with a fe ww well aimed shells than it 


expensive shells to accomplish the same purpose. 


would be to dire ‘ct le ‘ss accurate dive bombers or guided 
rocket missiles against it from a hundred miles away. On 
the other hand, a crowded enemy truck column would be 
worth attacking with the massed fire of several artillery bat 
talions, or with dive-bombing and strafing planes. 

So the military value of each target must compare fav 
orably with the cost of the ammunition, 
equipment, and manpower expended in 
destroying it. 

Troop Safety. Liquidating enemy 
troops is only half of our preoccupation 
on the battlefield; we must also preserve 
our own forces. We must preserve them 
from our own weapons as well as from 
those of the enemy. Every time we fire 
upon an enemy target we must ensure 
that our bombs and shells will not also 


same vicinity. This is a very considerable 
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problem, since there are no longer any orde: 
troops that can be readily seen and located on : f 
field. The foremost combat units are w idely scat ered 


UG and 

concealed. Their lines are discontinuous and wi; * 
what is worse, during an attack, they are constan: Ovi, 
-either backward or forward. ’ 
Under these circumstances long-range artiller 1 bom 
bardment weapons cannot attack targets close | iendh 
troops unless their fire can be closely controlled or ; 
ordinated by the troop units nearest to the target. | safety 
between troops and targets may be computed for any give, 


weapon by adding the explosive radius of the projectile | 
the normal radius of dispersion of the weapon and throw) 
in an additional margin to compensate for errors i rang, 
estimation and other possible errors. Using this formyl 
the minimum troop safety distances for present 


eapon 
are roughly as follows: 


lank and Infantry Weapons 30- 200 vards 
Light and Medium Artillery 200- 500 yards 
| leavy Artillery 500-1 ,000 yards 
Dive Bombing 1 ,000-2,000 yards 
Pattern Bombing 2,000-3,000 yards 


hese figures in general are minimum safety distance: 
for use under favorable conditions when the locations o! 
both troops and target are definitely known and can } 
observed by the person directing fire. 

In estimating the minimum safety distance for atom 
rocket bombardment we can reasonably predict that th 
dispe rsion pattern on the ground will be at le ast as ies iS 
that of pattern bombing from aircraft. We know that th 
danger radius around the explosive of a single atom 
With additional allowanc 
for errors in computing range and defects in remote cont 
equipment we can safely deduce that atomic bombing | 
means of guided missiles will be safe only when the targ 
is at least ten to fifteen miles from the nearest friendly troop 


bomb is measured in miles. 


So, in military operations we must constantly compr 
mise between the desire to destroy the enemy with +! 
biggest, most pow erful w eapons from a safe distance and t! 
necessity of using smaller, less powerful, but more accurat 
weapons when we encounter him close at hand. 

In summing up all of these factors, we may conclude th 
the tactical utility of individual weapons decreases wit 
distance from the target and with scarcity of supply an 
increases with the value of the damage which it can do 
available targets. Thus the guided atomic missile is not sui 
able for use at short ranges, 
pensive, and there will be relatively few 
tactical targets big enough or valuab 
enough to make its use worth while 

In brief, there is no one weapon, hov 
ever great its power, which can success 
fully satisfy all the conflicting requir 
ments of the battlefield, and therefor 
there will be a continuing need for man 
different types of weapons, larg: anc 
small, for use at all ranges and un: ler al 
conditions. 

(To be continued) 
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By Brigadier General Thomas North 


General Eisenhower's firm singleness of purpose immeasurably speeded 


the end of the war in Europe. His first objective—the seeking out and 


destruction of the enemy’s existing armed forces—remained his number 


one target, despite any number of glittering temptations and secondary 


objectives that presented themselves. If he had permitted himself to be 


diverted the ending might not have been as sudden or as complete. 


| WE SUDDENNESS OF THE COLLAPSE OF THE GERMAN DI 

itter the crossing of the Rhine in March 1945 has 

nded to eclipse even its major details. In forty-five days, 

me week longer than it had taken to capture the island 

{ Sicily, an area twenty times as large was overrun and all 

Nazi forces remaining beyond the Rhine were dis 
nbered and destroved. 

In this super blitzkrieg both the western Allies and the 
Soviet forces played major roles. Marshal Montgomery's 
Ist Army Group, to which our own Ninth Army was at 

hed, began its crossing of the great river barrier on the 

ening of March 23. The U.S. First and Third Armies 

' General Bradley's 12th Army Group already had estab 

shed footholds on the far bank in the Remagen and-Mainz 

eas. By April 1 armored forces of the Ninth and First 

\rmies had joined near Lippstadt to nip off the entire Ruhr 
and the Ebbe mountain mass to the south. 


Coordination with the Russians 


During January General Eisenhower had sent his deputy, 
\ir Chief Marshal Tedder, as well as his G-2 and G-3, to 
\loscow to exchange confidences with Stalin. At this meet 
ng, which had been arranged by President Roosevelt, 
ledder had outlined SHAEF’s plans and in return, had 
een shown the scheme of the massive spring offensive that 
the Soviet forces were preparing. It had been self-evident 
that the cooperation and identification of the eastern and 
estern Allies would be facilitated if the converging forces 

uld meet along a well marked line, such as a river, the 

x example. This was to become of great significance 
nonths later. 
the first half of March the Russians had cleared 

nia, east of the mouth of the Oder. In tht second 

the month they had launched a powerful two 
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pronged offensive up the Danube toward Vienna. Along 
the three-hundred-mile stretch that lay between there was 
as yet no movement [he advantage to both the Russians 
and the western Allies of joining hands was manifest. But, 
however minutely detailed, the plans prepared in midwintet 
could not then he spec ific as to dates. For one thing, we athe I 
was uncertain. Yet timing was all Important 

With the outcome of the Ruhi envelopment In sight 
General Eisenhower was thus faced with a major decision 
Berlin, upon which the eyes of the world were focused, lay 
tantalizingly close. From the heart of the capital Hitle: 
was goading the remnants of the Wehrmacht to its last de: 
perate resistance Thirty miles beyond, the Soviet forces 
had been halted since mid-February by weather and by th: 
fanatical obstinacy of the Nazi last-ditchers. The western 
\llies, on the other hand, were gaining momentum 

Reports had reached G-2 that the Nazi ministries wer: 
moving from Berlin to the Erfurt-Leipzig area. If thes 
reports were true, as the battered condition of the capit i] 
tended to confirm, Berlin could be discounted as a strate ear 
area. lt lay so much closer to the Russian line that, il a Tract 
took place, Eisenhower's troops would probably lose, and 
undoubtedly arouse ill-feeling on the part of the Russians 
who had suffered so greatly at German hands and had 
battled so long and so far toward the prize. The efforts of 
the western Allies could be better employed elsewhere 


The Main Object 


lhe Supreme (¢ ‘commander reasoned, then, that his major 
object, to divide and destroy the main German forces, r 
main unchanged. With this achieved, the rest would 
follow. 


From the Supre me ¢ ommanae rs viewpoint three othe if 


strategic areas merited consideration. They wer 
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|) The Hamburg—Kiel area. 
2) The Niirnberg Regensburg—Munich area. 
3) The Leipzig area. 


|) The Hamburg—Kiel area offered the prospect of 
opening sea lines of communication between the United 
Kingdom and the United States ) and the German North 
Sea ports. But this would entail other serious tasks. The 
German garrisons in the Dutch ports, the fortified Frisian 
Islands, and Helgoland must first be reduced. Thereafter, 
large-scale minesweeping operations would become neces: 
sary. Even if the sea lanes were opened, liberation of Nor- 
way and Denmark would be necessary if the U-boat opera 
tions ree based in those countries were to be suppressed. 
Ihe German will to resist being not yet broken, these 
operations did not offer prospect of quick accomplishment. 


2) The Niirnberg—Regensburg—Munich area lay 
along the road toward those Russians in the Danube Valley 
who were on the move. An early junction with them would 
forestall establishment in the mountains of southern Ger- 
many and western Austria of a Nazi fortress in which the 
fleeing remnants of the enemy die-hards might seek refuge. 
There were reliable reports which caused General Eisen 
hower to give serious thought to the latter contingency. An 
advance through Niirnberg and Regensburg could be 
pushed down the Danube Valley. Simultaneously Munich 
could be occupied, and routes to the Redoubt corked up. 


3) An advance to the Leipzig area would more certainly 
contribute to the major strategic objective by cutting into 
roughly equal parts the rem: aining enemy forces facing the 
western Allies. The division was no longer a safe yardstick 
by which to evaluate the strength of the enemy forces. 
However, about a third of his divisional headquarters on 
the western front were bottled up in the Ruhr, a third were 
to the north of it and a third to the south. Beyond the Ruhr 
the enemy had relatively little strength with which to 
oppose 2 further advance, and thus offered a soft front. The 
Leipzig area contained the principal industrial plants now 
remaining to the Nazis. Into this region they were moving 
the seat of government. If the Germans continued their 
policy of destroying their bridges as they retreated, an ad- 

vance toward Leipzig across the headwaters of the rivers 
which lay in our path would be far easier than across their 
lower reaches. It was a major consideration, too, that an 
advance in the center tended to conserve flexibility by en 
abling General Eisenhower to throw added weight, if neces- 
sary, either to the north or to the south. 


Third Course Chosen 


The Supreme Commander's choice was therefore given 
to the third course of action. Today it seems the obvious 
one. At the time the pressure of political considerations, 
ignorance of the final details of Stalin’s intentions, the un- 
predictable folly of Hitler, the desire of bringing the U-boat 
war to an early end by an advance on the left flank, all con- 
tributed to rendering the solution far from simple. 

So, on April 2, Montgomery was directed to continue his 
advance to the Leine River and Bremen; thereupon he was 
to launch a thrust to the Elbe, in conjunction with, and 
protecting the north flank of, Bradley's group. He was to 
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be alert to seize and exploit a bridgehead across ¢\... | lhe. 
Bradley, to whom the U.S. Ninth Army wou! 


vert on 
April 4, was to complete the mopping-up of the ; 


As 
his major mission he was to launch a thrust along the ayic 
Kassel—Leipzig, establishing his right flank on ‘he Jing 
Erz Mountains—Bayreuth. At the same time he \oy\d pro 
tect Montgomery's south flank, establishing his 0.» Jeft jp 


the Deister Mountains for this purpose. He, too, was to by 
ready to seize and exploit any opportune bridgehead 


1 ACTOSs 
the Elbe. 

General Devers (6th Army Group) was to protect Brad 
ley's right flank, west of Bayreuth, and was to bx repared 


to attack on the axis: Niirnberg—Regensburg— -Linz 

Having made his decision General Eisenhower took th 
precaution of notifying Marshal Stalin of this scheme of 
maneuver. The Marshal replied that it would fit admirably 
with his own plans. 

The operations were brilliantly successful. Bradley; 
forces by April 19 had reduced Leipzig; six days later they 
joined hands with the Russians near Torgau on the Elk, 
still farther east. The Ninth Army reached the Elk, 
beyond Brunswick on April 11. British forces reached tha: 
river at its estuary, opposite Hamburg, on April 20. Thy 
Canadians continued to clear large areas of Holland 


Devers’s forces arrived before Niirnberg by April 16. 


The Situation 


With the successful outcome of these advances in pros 
pect, the Supreme Commander sized up the situation one: 
more on April 14. Again he maintained that even after his 
central thrust had achieved his object his mission to com 
plete the defeat of the German forces in the shortest poss 
ble time would be unchanged. It would now resolve itse! 
into two main tasks, viz.: to continue the process of sub 
dividing the enemy’s remaining forces, and to capture thos 
areas where he might make an effective last stand. 

The quickest way to divide the enemy's forces in th 
north would be to drive to the Litbeck area. In the south « 
push down the Danube to meet the Russians was indicated 

As for areas of possible resistance, these lay principally in 
Norway where U-boat war could go on until the countn 
was liberated, and in the southern Redoubt which had beer 
conceived as a focus of resistance. 

Time, therefore, was the important factor. The Soviet 
armies had not yet begun their final drive on Berlin, but 
the arguments which Thad prevailed two weeks previous\y 
against an advance on the capital were still valid. The 
western Allies were gaining tangible successes on a large 
scale; a merely moral victory would be of minor cons 
quence. Berlin even now lay much closer to the Russian 
bridgeheads across the Oder than to our troops along the 
Elbe. Eisenhower could still afford to forget Berlin. 

Unless Sweden were to become involved in the war. 
Norway could be approached only through Denmark. 1 
reach Denmark a thrust to Liibeck and Kiel was an essential 
preliminary. To ensure adequate logistical support for 
operations thereafter an open port on the North Sea, pre! 
erably Hamburg, would be needed. The enemy, howeve! 
could delay the establishment of sea communications with 
this port by merely holding on in his fortified areas ” 
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many, the Frisian Islands and Helgoland, and _ fenses of western Holland and of the approaches to Ham 
t Holland. These could be reduced ultimately, burg and Bremen. 


ess would bring more devastation to unfortunate At this moment Marshal Antonev sent to Eisenhower the 

i Short of a general surrender by the Nazis, there- details of his own plans—these confirmed the soundness of 

was small prospect of the early opening of a_ the Supreme Commander's decisions. The Soviet offensive 

No port. But the enemy's will to resist might along the Oder and toward Berlin was unleashed the day 

ction elsewhere. following the issuance of Eisenhower's own order. By April 

ince of the Red forces up the Danube was mak- 24 the Russians were reported as having fought halfway 
idway; an early junction with them was a rea- through the capital. 

som sibility. Rapid elimination of the Redoubt would Che end came promptly. In his desperation the enemy 

’ ng b low to the Germans’ last hope and therefore turned the bulk of his forces to meet the Russians. Mont 


tiveness of their resistance elsewhere. However, gomery reached Liibeck on May 2. Two days later the 
t must be more than isolated—it must be disinte- U.S. Seventh and Fifth Armies joined hands beyond the 


re the Nazis could organize it. Brenner Pass, isolating the Redoubt, into which other 
” Me gly on April 15, the Supre me Commander an- American and French columns were forcing their way. On 
is decision to hold fast in the center. Montgomery May 6 the Nazi forces in the Redoubt surrendered. The 
vas directed to continue his thrust to the Elbe and to seize general surrender of the German Army followed the next 
pportune crossings, to secure | lamburg and to advance on day. 
che Kiel—Liibeck area. He was to continue operations to If a moral be needed, the swiftness of the success of these 


tern and northwestern Holland and to prepare for vast maneuvers can be ascribed in largest measure to the 

on to liberate Denmark. Bradley was directed to  singleness of purpose of General Eisenhower who avoided 

ush down the Danube and join hands with the Russians the temptations to wander after a glittering prize or to 
wing up that river. Devers was to occupy Western achieve objectives which, though important, were se 

\ystria and that part of Germany in his zone of advance. ondary. Instead, he adhered to the military principle of 
[he Allied naval and air forces were directed to cooperate, seeking out and destroying the enemy’s forces as the primary 
larly in the reduction or neutralization of the de- objective. This accomplished, his task automatically ended 























Qualifications Of A General-in-Chief 


Che first qualification of a general-in-chief is to pos 
sess a cool head, so that things may appear to him in 
their true proportions and as they really are. He should 
not suffer himself to be unduly affected by good or bad 
news. 

The impressions which are made upon his mind 
successive ly or simultaneously in the course of a day, 
should be so classified in his memory that each shall 
occupy its proper place; for sound reasoning and judg 
ment result from first examining each of these varied 






as 
impressions by itself, and then comparing them all with : 
one another. ) 
— . e ° 4 
[here are some men who, from their physical and 


moral constitution, deck everything in the colors of 
imagination. With whatevc: knowledge, talents, cour 
age or other good qualities these may be endowed, 
nature has not fitted them for the command of armies 
and the direction of the great operations of war.—Na 
POLEON. 
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CLASSIFICATION DIDN'T KILL THE NONCO! 





By Colonel Reuben Horchow 


FIRST SERGEANT JENDRO WROTE A GOOD PIECE ABOUT 
“What's Happened to the Noncom.” Like the Sergeant, 
most capable ofhcers have deplored the decline in the 
noncoms prestige. In groping around for the answers, 
however, it looks as if Sergeant Jendro got the wrong 
ones. First of all let me say that I was a shavetail in 
World War |, and we concentrated on our noncoms. 
During World War Il we were far more concerned with 
ofhcers—but it was a different war and a vastly different 
Army than we had in 1917-1919, I don’t have any figures 
handy, but as | remember it our World War I Army did 
pretty well with just a handful of generals—and a captain 
then was quite a lot of officer. In World War II you had 
to be at least a lieutenant colonel to rate a second look—at 
least around the numerous and terrific “overhead” 
lations, starting with the War Department. 

Let me suggest, however, that there weren't many non 
coms like Sergeant Jendro is today and was before the 
war. As I read it, Sergeant Jendro and all the good old- 
noncoms of whom he 


instal- 


time writes were ofhcers during 
World War II. Lots of them wore plenty of brass—I don’t 
know of any generals, but I do know, personally, at least 
fifty colonels and lieutenant colonels who were in places 
of real importance and who should have done something 
about noncoms, but didn’t. 


Regulars Must Share Blame 


And | do know that the Regular Army, of which Ser- 
geant Jendro thinks so highly, formulated the policies and 
supervised the training and operation of the “democratic 
army’ whose poisonous virus killed off the noncom. I’m 
afraid that he writes in part from an offended ego, in part 
from a bit of a carried-over prejudice against “civilians,” 
and too much from GI experience. I seem to recall that 
in my theater overseas, upper three graders had their sepa- 
rate clubs and various other distinguishing privileges. But 
perhaps my experience has been too limited since I was 
too old to be an enlisted man this time. 

As for junior officers, we always have had them, and 
they're always very green regardless of how they are made. 
As I recall it, practically all of our junior officers came 
from OCS. And who went to OCS? Only the best of the 
enlisted men. Besides OCS, I can think of many fine 
“made” on the battlefield. I'm afraid, Sergeant 
Jendro, that you don’t give those youngsters sufhcient 
credit. Ask the men who followed them in combat, go 
through some of our Army hospitals, visit some of the 
thousands of graves filled by those j junior officers. What's 
wrong, Sergeant? There are plenty of us, even older than 
you, who think that our young officers did a pretty fine 
job. Or don’t you like young officers, or young anything, 


officers 


now that you're getting older? Now don't misunder: 
me. You're entitled to your own opinion—but when 
facts, be sure you have them 

Which leads me to your other scapegoat, the Classi! 
tion System. Now there, Sergeant, you really went ; 
board. I know something about the system, and Lv 
griped worse than you about the way it was mishandled 
and misused. And I know far more about its failures a: 
weaknesses than you do. But, brother, it was the lin 
commanders, who knew more than any system, wh 
fouled up the works. Those cards would have told you a 
lot about your men if you had used them. And they wer 
there for you to use—only it was, perhaps, too much 
trouble to go up to regimental headquarters to see them 
In the good old days you had your men in your unit fo: 
long periods and you learned all about them (m: iybe) the 
hard way and over a long, long time. This war moved 
pretty fast, though, and the Army handled a few million 
men. So, some kind of record helped a lot of those officers 
who really wanted to know in a hurry something about 
the men who were going to follow them in combat. 


A Clarification of Classification 


I’m afraid that your horrible stories can’t be fully docu 
mented. First of all, Classification Officers and Classifica 
tion Specialists weren't all puny, flat-chested_briefcas« 
carriers. Some of them were pretty good soldiers besides 
being good personnel people. Of course all of them you 
met might have been punks. I met a few line officers and 
noncoms who were also punks—but the vast majority wer 
good, smart soldiers. And I sat on boards which “made” 
warrant officers. Nowhere in the Classification System 
were “ink blobs and other such measures of human inte! 
ligence” approved or provided for use. The warrant ofh 
cer written examinations were straightforward tests of 
knowledge in the particular field of specialization (you 
may be interested to know that most of the exam ques 
tions were worked up by Regular warrant officers with 
vears of experience in the Army). And the rest of the 
€xam was an interview and appraisal by a competent 
board of officers, which appraised the man as he appeared 
before it as well as his record. I’m afraid that your ex 
perience in trying to get your sergeant a warrant is about 
as understandable as losing forty men to the Balloon 
Corps because of the holes in their cards. (1 missed the 
Balloon Corps completely in this war though I had a little 
experience with observation balloons in World War |. 
Incidentally, they had personnel cards then—not very well 

maintained, I fear, because that balloon experience 0! 
mine isn’t recorded, so you can well argue that it exists 
only in my imagination.) 


— 
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usly, though, the Form 20 or some similar person 
m is absolutely essential if knowledge about a man 
e available at any place except in his own small 
[here were plenty of times when the Army was 
llv desperate for men of special qualifications. You 
not know or remember when the copper mines were 
wt of miners that our war production was threatened. 
\rmy was able, through these cards, to find some 
ands of hard-rock miners and send them back to the 
es. And we needed language specialists—men who 
| speak French, German, Italian, Russian, and Japa 
And we needed men with scientific backgrounds of 
y kinds for the Manhattan Project (the atomic bomb 
r). We got them through the much-maligned cards. 
unit commanders squawked when those men 
pulled out. But that was part of the “big picture.” 
card and the Classification System don’t keep you 
n using your men. On the contrary, they help you if 
aren't too proud, stubborn or opinionated to admit 
t you can use help in handling them. The system isn’t 
any means perfect, but it isn’t bad. Its greatest de 
ictors are those who have never tried to understand or 
to use it, and those who then blame every failure of every 
kind on a system which they themselves are actively at 
tempting to sabotage. Loy alty is, as the Sergeant points 
ut, a very precious thing and one that doesn’t show up 
in just that word on the Form 20. But, as every old 
young 


sure, 


and 
Army man knows, loyalty also means effectively 


bac king up and trying to carry out the decisions made in 
upper echelons. I'm afraid that too many soldiers failed 
in their loyalty when they kicked the Classification Sys 
tem around instead of trying to help make it work. 


Loose Talk 


\ great deal of loose and uncritical talking (and writ 
ing) has been going on about the Classification system 
particularly about its failures. When we were conlzonted 
with the necessity of building an Army on the small 
nucleus of the Regular Army and National Guard, the 
old system wasn’t fast enough. Human beings are very 
flexible and “learnable” creatures, and when you had 
vears to work over a few recruits, you could “fill about 
150 MOSs at $21.00 per month” the hard way. (Of 
course, you would have had to serve in a lot of different 
kinds of units to have run across 150 Military Occupa 
tional Specialties—that’s about one-third of all the dif 
ferent ones there were in the wartime Army.) 

jut the hard way where a man was regarded as a re 
cruit during his first hitch, and only began to be con- 
sidered a soldier thereafter, couldn’t be used when we had 
to put an Army into the field—and fast. And nobody 
thought we had enough geniuses to guarantee that all we 
had to do to make a steamfitter was to give a mule skinner 
 Stillson wrench in the morning and make a “pretty good 
teamfitter” out of him by retreat. You could get an argu- 
ment on that one, Sergeant. What we thought was that a 
lot of experienced steamfitters were being drafted, and 
that it would be a good idea to save training time by let- 
ting them do steamfitting and our mule skinners keep on 

skinning mules.” We thought that the same idea would 
e good on all Army jobs that had civilian counterparts 





ee 


mechanics, truck drivers, cooks, radio operators, cat 
penters, etc. Of course civilian life doesn't produce rifle 
men, gunners, or bazooka men. Those we trained. 

Now j in any business (and the U.S. Army was big busi 
ness, the biggest in the world), you must have a system 
that will tell you what you have as well as what you 
need. That's just as true of your human material as of 
your weapons, food, and equipment. The Classification 
System was designed to inventory the Army's manpower 
resources so that they could be used as needed—or trained 
for use if they didn't possess the required skills. Now 
every business needs a personnel record—and the Form 
20 was designed to record those facts about a man com 
ing into the Army which would enable the Army best to 
use him. 


As the facts of his training and experience ac 
cumulated, 


those facts were secenien on his card—again 
to make possible his wisest utilization. In no case did a 
man’s classification bar his use for any emergency job that 
had to be done—truck drivers, cooks, clerks, draftsmen, 
radio operators, and others were rushed up at Kasserine 
Pass and at the Battle of the Bulge. 


Skills Were Hoarded 


But when the Army needed specialists it certainly tried 
to keep unit commanders from hoarding skills more 
urgently needed elsewhere. Classification ofhcers and en 
listed men were trained to know something about the sys 
tem. But they didn’t, for most part, act capriciously. They 
acted as a staff agency of the commander, merely express 
ing his will. If men were shifted around in a regiment, 
a division, an army, a training center—it was because the 
commander had to meet over-all personnel needs. In the 
process, one unit may have been hurt temporarily but 
more vital units were helped. Yes, there was a lot of flux 

some of it unnecessary—but this war didn’t follow any 
And the Classification System 
made some order out of what would otherwise have been 
an even more unorganized process. 

[he top staff had to make some very uncomfortable de 
cisions. Converting the 2d Cavalry Division into service 
troops (port and truck battalions) wasn’t an easy decision 
to make. But the Classification System and the Forms 20 
made the conversion much easier than it would otherwise 
have been. Knowing what skills those thousands of men 
had (the Forms 20 showed us) made it possible to spread 
those skills among the proposed new units so as to give 
them a good start on their new missions. Without the 
system, a “by the numbers” conversion would have given 
us only hodgepodge. 

At present the entire Classification System is being over 
hauled to eliminate the remaining bugs. It needs periodic 
refinement and overhauling, just as any system does. But 
if the critics would study and learn it even as it now exists 

reference TM 12-425, 12-426, 12-427, 12405 and 12 
406) they would find it pretty good stuff And when the 
revised manuals are issued it will be even better. One 
thing is certain—the Army’s personnel problems aren’t the 
fault of the Classification System but of the failures of 
commanders to understand and use it. 
the Classification System can’t be 
Happened to the Noncom.” 


nice, fixed, stable pattern. 


And in particular 
blamed for “What's 
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In Defense Of The Army Mind 






By John J. McCloy 


A former Assistant Secretary of War and present head of the International Bank 


speaks out forthrightly on behalf of the professional soldiers who directed the Army 


to a brilliant victory in World War Il. Here is the answer to the mudslingers and 


naggers who have had a field day since the war ended. 


ly SEEMS TO BE AN OPEN SEASON FOR ATTACKS ON THE 
\rmy and “the Army mind.” A case in point was a recent 
article in Harper's by Professor J. Frank Dobie of Texas 
entitled “Samples of the Army Mind.” Some of the factual 
statements made by Professor Dobie have been rebutted in 
the January issue of The INrantry Journat with particu: 
Army’s activities in the field of educa- 
| am more concerned, however, with the existence 
of the general tendency than any particular article or charge. 
It is because continued careless and unjustified repetition 
of criticisms of this type may, unless challenged, seriously 
and adversely influence a sound relationship between our 
citizenry and our armed forces that I feel the other side of 
the case should be prese nted. 


lar reference to the 
tion. 


It seems incongruous to have to present any defense of 
our armed forces in the light of the spectacularly complete 
victory recently won by them, in which the professional 
officers of the Regular Army and Navy bore the primary 
responsibility. From the tone of some of the current asper 
sions one might imagine that we had lost the war or that it 
had been badly bungled. Most of the critics, however, do 
not dispute the completeness or the form of the victory in 
the field. Their charges are leveled, rather, at a supposed 
lack of imagination and liberal approach in other fields than 
the main business for which the men whom they criticize 
were trained and employed. 


Wide Range of Assignments 


This main business alone is sufficiently —— and 
varied to test the imagination and skill of the best, and | 
often wonder if these critics have any conception of the 
scope and difficulty of the tasks which the professional 
officers are called on to undertake in the course of their 
careers. As a matter of fact, 1 know of no industry or pur- 
suit in which ingenuity, skill, knowledge of different tech- 
niques, judgment, and above all, imagination are required 
in greater measure and variety than in the planning and 
conduct of modern warfare. The actual conduct of a cam- 
paign or battle, taxing as it is on human endurance, is only 


*From Harper's Magazine, April, 
Brothers. Reprinted by permission 
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a phase of their duty. Indeed, seeing their work at clos 
range during the war years, I was staggered by the wic 
range of their assignments. 

The Regular officers of the Army and Navy were com 
pelled at the commencement of the war to form a con 
trolled organization which was expanded from a force o! 
300,000 men (including all Army, Navy and Air Forces 
to one which finally dealt with about 14,000,000 men 
They had to plan the equipment and supply of this fore 
from pins to B-29s. They then had to plan how this fore 
was to be trained, maintained, and moved across the world 
They continuously acted in the knowledge that if they 
failed in any significant detail the consequences might 
imperil the greatest of human values. It was necessary fo: 
them to consider and operate within the manpower and 
industrial potentialities of the United States, in the uncer 
tain light of the potentialities of the enemy. They had 
respond at all times to the executive and political le desthis 
of the country. In the execution of their plans, many of 
them had to undertake political and social tasks abroad o! 
the most exacting abstruse nature. 


Continuity and Energy 


They did all these things with a continuity and ene: 
which ‘brought not only a brilliant victory but wide i 
mands upon and for their services from both civilian and 
governmental offices. It is true, of course, that these mer 
were aided by having an almost unlimited call upon th 
manpower and physical resources of the country. | hey 
would be the first to admit this. But, as one who observed 
the scene both in Washington and in most of the theater 
of war, I can testify that it was the Regular Army and Nav 
officers, and they alone, who gave the executive direction 
to the conduct of the war. The plans which they m: ide and 
executed bore witness not only to a mastery of a variety 0 
techniques, but also to a remarkable competence in te 
realm of pure thought, speculation, and creative vision 

One could list many evidences of first-class thinking, 
such as the development of new and decisive concepts of ait 
power, particularly in the field of strategic bombing and 
carrier employment, and the prompt realization and gani 
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e scientific resources of the nation, including 
oy, radar, and navigational aids. 
iple of a somewhat different character of think 
specifying in greater detail because it illustrates 
type of problem which demands the highest 
uman judgment. In the early stages of the war 
hiefs of Steff, operating primarily under the di 
General Marshall, set 105 divisions as our goal 
of an Army which could successfully cope with 
and potential enemies. The Germans had some 
ns, the Japanese 120, and the Italians 70. Dur 
irse of the planning and as the war was develop 
al was pared down from 105 to 90. We finally 
eighty-nine—and of these eighty-nine divisions, 
S the important point, every single one, at the 
of victory over Germany, was in an operational 
id all but two had seen action. 
prepared to record that there were those, including 
who always believed that this planning was too close 
rt; but we were proven wrong. The decisions were 
n a very nice estimate of the advantages given to us 
\ir superiority and by the replacement system which 
asured that divisions in the line could alw ays be maintained 
it full strength against the enemy. They were also based 
yn an intelligent appraisal of what the country could 
effectively support. In a bold calculation, which involved a 
whole series of shifting uncertainties and elements across 
globe, General Marshall and his staff were precisely 
dicated by events. 


Achievements in Solving Occupation Problems 


\nother piece of first-class thinking and imagination is 
rth recording. | believe that the military have never been 
given suflicient credit for the imaginative foresight with 
which, be ginning in 1942, they planned for the immediate 
administration of occupied and conquered areas. This was 
: task for which there was no precedent in our history, and 
» other agency of the Government was even remotely pre 
pal we or equipped to handle it. It involved setting up the 
rudiments of law and government, policing, feeding, sani 
tation, prevention of epidemics, and a host of other mat 
ters, in addition to the information work upon which Pro 
tessor Dobie concentrates his attention. These are only a 
tew of the problems which arose in the wake of battle and 
which the Army met successfully. The achievements in 
this field were momentous, as I think anyone who was in a 
position to observe the great over-all de mands and the man- 
ner in which they were met will recognize. Here again they 
could not have been successfully met without enlisting the 
help of many civilians and nonprofessional officers, but the 
executive directors came from the professional groups. 
With the lack of opportunity afforded the American 
othcer to deal concretely in time of peace with the size and 
sort of problems he was called on to face in time of war, it 
‘requently impressed me as almost miraculous how accu 
rately conceived his fundamental plans were. However, 
whe n one analyzes the peacetime training of the Regular 
services the reasons for such results emerge. The officers 
ot the armed forces are made up principally of two groups 
of m those who were selec ted through the highly demo- 
ratic appointment process for admission to West Point and 
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Annapolis, and those who from the ranks or the Reserve 
elected to make the Army or the Navy a career. 
their initial general education they are 
schools and thev 


Following 
forever going to 
v are continually being tested in schools 
long after the normal civilian has cease d his studies. They 
usué ally have an opportunity to tr avel throughout the world. 
hey are frequently called upon to assist the civilian side 
of the federal government in the development of engineer 
ing projects, such as the TVA and the numerous river and 
harbor developments throughout the country. And they are 
constantly engaged in the practice of teaching others what 
to do and how to do it. 


High Level of Intelligence and Character 


It might be argued that a man in my position saw only 
the brillienc work of a few officers on the upper levels of 
command and was therefore unaware of the ineptitude of 
those down the line. I am immediately impelled to ask 
whether we are to assume that men like Marshall, 
MacArthur, Arnold, and Bradley are 
sports who came to the top only by accide nt? Surely some 
credit should go to the organization of which these men 
were a part. But I was not in fact insulated from the field 
by any means. I can only state my ie ssions gained from 
experience in both World Wars: that 


E isen 


hower, biological 


I have Soutuel the gen 


eral level of brain power and character in all ranks at least 
as high among the professional officers as among the repre 


sentative cross section of lawyers, businessmen, and educa 
tors whom I have known in civilian life. 

Perhaps, as Professor Dobie has asserted, not all soldiers 
or even commissioned ofhcers could give a satisfactory an 
swer to the question of why we fought. But certainly the 
Army, considering the limited time it had available to train 
the men for the main task, made more strenuous efforts 
than any other group that I am aware of to teach them. I 
should have said these efforts were reasonably effective. 
And if these efforts did not entirely or 
surely the determining reason was that the 


always succeed, 
Army was com 
pelled to instruct, hé sstily and simply, men who had been 
for the most part woefully ill prepared in civilian life. The 
great bulk of the men were without any previous under 
As for 
the lack of culture of those in the armed forces, if it is 
unfortunate that so many men called for comics instead of 
the millions of good books which the Army did distribute, 
surely again the answer is that our educational system in 
civil ‘life was not well designed to improve the tastes of 
those who were to become the general run of the mine sol 
diers or sailors. That the efforts of the Army and Navy 
were not entirely futile may, I think, be justifiably argued 
on the basis of the uniformly good reports of the high 
standing which the ex-Gls are maintaining in the colleges 


sti inding ol the forces and issues In world politics. 


Where the Weaknesses Really Are 


Indeed, so many of the real and fancied shortcomings 
cited by Professor Dobie and other critics come back to the 
conditions of our civilian life that I wonder whether I have 
been wrong in assuming that the fire of the present-day 
critics is really being directed at the professional officers of 
the Army and Navy. If the critics have been sniping at 
officers generally—including the Reserve officers, who in 
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the Army outnumbered the professionals by about 50 to | 
—would it not be fairer to recognize that to attack the in- 
telligence or perspective of these men, who, for the most 
part, came directly from the colleges, is really to attack our 
civilian educational system? Would it not be fairer to 
exchange the theme “Army Mind” for the theme “College 
Graduate Mind” or even just “American Mind”? 

I rebel at the outrageous injustice which is done military 
officers by charging them with forcing themselves into too 
many government positions or with having unduly pro- 
longed their control of the government in occupied Ger 
many. If they are in government positions it is mainly 
because their skill, attention to duty, and sense of public 
service subject them to calls to which competent civilians 
too frequently fail to respond. I do not see how it is pos 
sible even to insinuate the other charge in the face of the 
earnest and repeated efforts of General Eisenhower and 
General Clay to rid the Army of the job of government 
in Germany. The record is clear that from the outset these 
men have made strenuous efforts to relieve the Army of this 
responsibility on the theory that it was properly a civilian 
function. If the rest of us, in effect, turn away from such 
work, surely we might have the decency not to accuse others 
who do respond, of usurping it. 

When Secretary Stimson resigned at the end of the war, 
he called into his office in the Pentagon building the chief 





officers of the General Staff and supply service. 
were representative of the type of men with whom he hag 
been working for five and one-half years. There wer sche 
former civilians among them, but for the most part the, 
were “Regulars.” They were led by General \arshalj 
Mr. Stimson’s words were directed to them. ‘T}), 
brief and to the point. In substance, he said: 


ese men 


Vv were 


Through these years I have heavily depended upon my 
civilian staff, but they and I know that it is to the work 
thought, and devotion to duty you men have displayed thar 
we owe the victory. You have lived up to the exacting stand. 
ards of personal integrity and constant application which | 
first came to know and appreciate when I was formerly 
Secretary of War. You and those whom you represent have 
shown yourselves brave but not brutal, self-confident but not 
arrogant, and above all, you have prepared, guided, and 
wielded the mighty power of this great country to anothe; 
victory without the loss of our liberties or the usurpation of 
any power. 


This is a well-deserved tribute. It would be tragic j{ 
the men and women who listen to many of the present-day 
criticisms should fail for a moment to remember with dee 
gratitude the part which these men have played and can be 
depended on to continue to play in the defense of our 
country. 


¥ 


Investment Returned 


We must not regard the education of our officers as 
completed when they are simply capable of performing 
the duties of a subaltern. When the time comes that 
the nation looks to the army for its leaders of brigades, 
corps and armies, they must be found among our young, 
active, and well instructed officers. It is then that the 
investment is returned a hundredfold in the ability and 
competency to lead and command, and in the successes 
which are the direct consequences of careful, thorough 
and laborious study of the principles of the art of war. 
—P.S. Micute in Journal of the Military Service Insti- 


tution of the U.S., April 1880. 
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BATTLE COMMAND 


Timguiue-m fel, 


\By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 





BATTLEFIELD IS THE EPITOME OF WAR. ALL ELSE IN 
day n war 1S perfectly conducted, exists but to serve 
ot the battlefield and to assure final success on 


it is on the battlefield that the issues of war are decided. 
Yet it may well occur in the struggle between nations that 
preponderance of power will be achieved by one 
de or the other, or such destruction will be worked on one 
dy or the other either by the weapons of the air or by 
Vi blockade, 
the battlefield. 
Even so, the contest between land armies will continue to 
- the concluding act in war. Without this conclusion, 
tary Victory will not be achieved. 
he greater becomes the emphasis on weapons whose 
structive power is aimed 
ertain it is that the battlefield will continue as the area of 
nal decision in war. This trend cannot be reversed. It can 
ended only when the mortal dangers to all civil popula 
ns are so universally recognized, and that recognition is 


as to virtually predetermine the results 


at the civil society, the more 


0 directly reflected in the policies of the various states and 
the attitudes of their peoples, as to end war itself. 

Che mobilizing of all national forces and resources in 
var does not lessen the decisive importance of all that occurs 
n the battlefield. Nor can the evolution of new weapons 
stablish a form of war in which military decision is fore 
eeable and the danger of stalemate can be reckoned averta 
ie, without full preparation to engage the land forces of 
he enemy with forces of the same sort. 

Che over-all effect of the changing pattern of war, as it is 
super nduced by the character of the new weapons, is to 
promote an ever increasing involvement of national forces 

| national prestige. This in turn makes more critical the 







ind | 





On Future War 





PART TWO 














should be noted that all 
It 1S the 
But when all 


events of the battlefield. For 
military power is dependent on the civil will. 
and not its army, 
of the forces of a society are directed toward the shaping of 
a decisive instrument in wat 
instrument fails on the field of battle, 


nation, which makes war. 
and the cutting edge of the 
the result is not alone 
the defeat of an army, but the envelopment or dissolution of 
a society. 

The objective in an international war between great 
states will continue to be the complete subjugation of one 
or more nations. 

“Unconditional Surrender’ was not a condition unique to 
the times of Casablanca or to the ideological character of 
the war which was being waged upon us by the Axis 
natvions. 

It was the natural derivative of what is called 
this being a state of war in which all of the assets and aspects 
of the lives of nations are faced with attack, 
quence, all elements and resources of the engaging peoples 


“total war,’ 
and in conse 


must be subject to use in the defense. 

Whether wars between nations become total in character 
or are conducted on a limited scale by moderately sized 
military forces is not determined finally by the rapacity of 
either side, though it is a common illusion that such is the 
case. The consisien is fixed by the range and the hitting 
power of the dominant weapons, coupled with the ability 
of the state and people to sustain this power. 

The possession of weapons which make possible direct 
attack upon the very heart of society during the early stages 


“In 1919 | was the sole person who saw war in the form it would be; yet 


saw it only as an acorn and not as an oak.’’—Major General J. F. C. Fuller. 
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of conflict is the factor which assures the totality of wars 
between great states. 

As witness, until June 1940, the world in general be- 
lieved that the issue between France and Britain on one side 
and Germany on the other might be decided in a limited 
war. Ihe warring nations so believed; there was no intense 
speed-up of production on either side. During the first nine 
months, the military, political and social forces within the 
two democracies reacted sluggishly to the emergency. The 
period was conspicuous for its lack of direct military attack 
against the defending societies. But when the mass and 
range of the German hitting power and the purpose of the 
German state to give them maximum use were made clear 
by the overrunning of France and the air blitz on Great 
Britain, both sides intensified their preparation for total 
war. [The USSR and the United States, which had not 
entered the war, did likewise. 

The character of the new weapons with which the 
United States is armed—weapons such as the atom bomb, 
the B-36 bomber, the guided missiles and the implements 
of bacteriological warfare, all of which have the civil society 
as target—predispose that should we engage another major 
power, the war will be total. The trend of all weapon 
development today is toward increasing the attack upon 
cities; in the next war far greater damage will be done to 
population centers, with infinitely less risk to the attackers. 
Chis is the only thing of which we may be reasonably cer 
tain, since the fullness of the aim in total war also has ies 
effect of militating against the prospect for quick victory. 

Our possession of, and predilection with, weapons which 
aim at the civil population as the best means of immobilizing 
the enemy forces, in turn predispose that any nation which 
seeks to engage us will be prepared for total war. 


Armament Races Make War More Deadly 


This is the natural political consequence of the evolution 
of armament and the consequence cannot be averted short 
of the outlawing of the long-ranging weapons. As this ap- 
pears altogether unlikely, we should accept the fact that 
the armament advance of other major air powers will 
roughly par: allel our own. Every improvement in weapon 
power is aimed at lessening the danger on one side by in- 
creasing it on the other. Consequently, every improvement 
in weapons is eventually met by a counterimprovement. 
In an age of warfare which has as its chief characteristic 
unlimited air or guided missile attack upon relatively de- 
fenseless targets, a chief effect of this competition in arma- 
ment is that while reducing the chance for quick victory by 
either side, it compounds the deadliness of war for both 
sides. 

We have already seen this proved. Prior to World War 
II, the exponents of mechanized power and of air power 
both contended that their weapons would make war less 
costly in the long run, not only in lives but in money. 
Theirs was a simple line of reasoning: Swift, sure move- 
ment made certain swift, sure victory. The course of the 
war showed that they were wholly mistaken. Their weap- 
ons performed with even greater tactical efficiency than 
they had expected, but their error lay in the fact that they 
had misunderstood the nature of war and misread the his- 
tory of its development. All that they achieved was to set 
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the stage for total war. Far trom altering this fy 


imental] 

the development of atomic power assures its < inuation 
into the future. , 
The true objective not only of the atomic we. but of 
rockets and modern bombing Heets is the physic.) destryc 
tion of a society, just as in limited war the true 0} jective of 
the short-ranging weapons was the annihilation » {;; mili 
tary forces. This will continue to be not only the moc, 
profitable and vulnerable target but the actual object jy, 
war, and it cannot be changed by humanitarian de: |aration. 
of policy or by international agreement. To succest tha: 
these super weapons should be aimed at military install, 
tions only would be like bringing up the heavy avtillery 
shoot at a clay pipe; they are designed, primarily, for » 


such limited target. 

The cities are a profitable target, first, because they pro 
duce for war, second, because they are the transport an 
supply bottlenecks of a national system, and third, becays 
more people can be killed there; they are a vulnera})}, target 
because they must remain exposed. 

The masses of people, the factories and the communi 
tions of a society cannot go underground. On the othe; 
hand, the counterhitting military weapons, along with thei 
personnel and maintenance establishments may well do s 
Their reserves may be either protected in the same way o: 
put in the remoter sections of the interior. 


Civil Society the Shield 


We see here, already in process, a curious transpositior 
whereby the civil mass becomes the shield cov ering the bod) 
of the military, and wherein the prospect for fin: al militar 
success lies in the chance that the shield will be a. t 
sustain the shock, and sufficient of the will and of the pro 
ductiveness of the civil population can be maintained unt 
the military body can make decisive use of its weapons f 
is bootless to protest that civilization will not tolerate such a 
danger and that therefore atomic power will be brought 
under control, since it is all too clear that the determining 
conditions are above and beyond the existence of th 
atomic weapon. 

Yet even with atomic power, and making due allowance 
for further development of this and the other weapons, it 
must be deemed impossible to work physical destruction 
upon an entire society. Space defeats such a_possibilit 
even if the bomb were not subject to the same limitation 
known to every other lethal weapon, that the provision o! 
its use can never be made equal to its destructive e power. 

It must follow, however, that the only target short of the 
objective (physical destruction of the society) which will 
satisfy the aim of the new air weapons is the moral and 
spiritual obliteration of the society. The will of the mas 
must be wholly subjugated through the physical damag 
worked on the body of the society and through the destruc 
tion of all prospect for success by the military forces. For 
until this end is reached, military resistance will be con 
tinued and victory will be denied. 

To say that full surrender of the mass will is requisite in 
future wars between great and powerful states is only an 
other way of stating that unconditional surrender w ill be a 
normal requirement for the peace that follows any future 
war. The victor will determine at his own peace table 
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wills the survival of the vanquished state. 

» is unconditional surrender by a state? It is 
ler of every last bargaining right by the people 
epresentatives. We saw this happen in the 
many. That it did not happen with either Italy 
al as because it suited the political purposes of the 

ill otherwise. 

H r, the totality of the state becoming endangered 
nconditional surrender of the society being the 
var, all power within the state will be mobilised 
: mediately after its outbreak. 

Once the emergency arises, the society will demand 
notl ess, even though it be a society which now 
mat sat the new weapons pr« wide a short cut to victory 
nd which wishfully believes, or fatalistically fears, that 
the future has no place for the masses which fight on foot. 
\}] of the available manpower within the state, meaning all 
men and women of possible military use beyond those re 
quired for war, civil defense and the maintenance of the 
nterior economy, will be formed into armies 
ther forces for the common defense. 


and into 


No Alternative 


if it be correct that the nature of weapons prefixes the 
conditions of total war and unconditional surrender, there 
alternative to the mobilization of maximum 
[hey must stand ready to protect the fron 

tier if the air weapons of the enemy gain early ascendancy 
ind his forces prepare to invade, and they must be equi ally 
ready to invade, seize and occupy ground if one’s own 
weapons have made the enemy vulnerable. 

In fact, since full advantage must be taken of the disloca- 

tion and destruction worked by these weapons, all ground 
forces must be ready to exploit their use by moving into 
enemy country with much greater celerity than ever before. 
The only logical strategic corollary of decisive strength in 
the air arm is the movement by air of all forces which fight 
on ground—infantry, tanks and artillery—and of the supply 
necessary to sustain them. This logic breaks down only at 
the point where the question arises whether it is economi 

cally possible to develop and maintain an air transport of 
such capacity. That it would be decisively advantageous is 
incontestable. 

For it should be well noted that out of total attack and 
defense must come total conquest of the enemy ground 
ind total occupation of his lands and cities. W hat we now 
see in Germany and Japan is the pattern for the aftermath 

t any great war of the future. 

‘The re is only one other possible outcome, and it is not 
less fearful—that such a war may be fought to a stalemate in 
which both sides are defeated because of mutual destruc- 
tion of the means which would permit of military decision. 
To consider future war as a contest between great air 
powers, whose strength in the overhead attack has not been 
balanced with proportionate strength in ground tactical 
forces, is to open the door to this final absurdity. It makes 
the whole idea of war in the air as banal as a suicide pact. 


can be no 


military forces. 
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[hus it we are to attain to such balance in our planning 
for the national defense as to assure that our military under 
takings can proceed toward their proper end, which is politi 
cal action, it must be reckoned that the battlefield continues 
as one of the realities of war. 

By their nature, the new weapons make all areas, how 
ever remote from the frontiers, a possible scene of waste and 
of death. Our newest bomber can travel 10,000 miles with 
a payload; the range of rockets is expected to reach 7,000 
miles in the not dists int future. One effect of these devel 
opments is to make the battlefield relatively less dangerous 
while the menace of war to the life of ports, communications 
centers and industri il cities rises steadily. 

But it is not the fact of death and of killing which is the 
prime characteristic of the battlefield. Its essential is that 
it is the meeting pl ice of opposing milit: iTy forces where 
they engage in decisive struggle for the possession ol 
ground. 

The forces of the battlefield possess the means of attack 
and of defense and the balancing of these two forms of 
warfare is their whole preoccupation. It is when these forces 
move to within killing range of each other with the flat 
trajectory weapons, and whe nn they put these weapons to 
use for the purpose of killing, that the battlefield becomes 
defined. There is no battlefield until two forces close, each 
with the object of overriding the body of the enemy while 
avoiding being overridden. 

It is my belief that the field thus defined has lost none 
of its decisive character, though it may well be that the 
battlefield will not be the chief killing ground in future war 
and that the nature of the preponderant weapons will so 
change the shape of wars to come that decision will appear 
almost as an event of anticlimax. 


Decision Defined 


What is decision? It cannot be a matter of counting the 
totals of the dead on the contending sides, nor yet of meas 
uring how the preponderance of force is weighted within 
the victorious side. It implies a final determination of the 
Decision is obtained by those who survive and not 
by those who die in striving for it. It is an act which enables 
the establishment of tranquility and the restoration of po 
litical action. It is an advance on Richmond, not a Gettys 
burg, a bold stroke across a bridge at Remagen, not a landing 
on the coast of Normandy. 

In total war, decision recedes farther and farther into 
distance until one final act brings about quick collapse and 
submission of the force protecting the enemy interior. Be 
the chaos of the defending civilization ever so great, as long 
as there remains an organized will to resist, defeat is not 
insured. The final act will always be an act of the battle 
field, whether the ground forces which achieve it move 
by overland transport, or by sea or by air. 

Air power is essential to national survival. But air power, 
unsupported by the forces of the battlefield, is a military 
means without an end. 

(Next: Man on the Battlefield ) 


issue. 
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OF GUADALCANAL 


By Fletcher Pratt 


\u OPERATIONS IN WAR ARE THE RESULT OF ENCOUN 
ters between two mutually exclusive plans; and nearly all 

e undertaken on inaccurate information as to the enemy’s 
rae and dispositions. ‘These two facts are in general but 
poorly realized; a failure in apprehension that has led to the 
writing of most milits iry history as though combat were an 
exclusive performance by one of the high contending 
against enemies who have the unalterability and 


impersonality of natural forces. The normal leader of 


part ies, 


troops absorbs this attitude with his instruction, and con 
siderable combat experience is required before he can over- 
come the tendency to be startled and shocked when he 
discovers his estimate of the situation was wrong, that he 
is launched into a chain reaction of improvisations. 

When he cannot make an adequate improvisation to meet 
1 situation radically altered from his original concept, a 
commander is surprised, in the military meaning of that 
verb—an event with whose results everyone is familiar. It 
follows that one of the more important elements in making 
command decisions is the question of the commander's state 
of mind at the time they 
surprised by the 


are made; how far he has been 
appearance of circumstances calling for a 
It is not often that we have so accurate details as 
to the interplay of the four main nonphysical factors in a 
campaign—the state of mind and state of information of 
both sides—as in the case of the fighting for Guadalcanal. 
Certainly there is no similar instance in the Japanese war, 
where most of the enemy commanders died without leaving 
any records. 

What we know of that campaign is sufficient to establish 
General A. A. Vandegrift of the Marines as one of the 
ablest officers of our history, though he was advanced too 
rapidly ever to be a field leader in another operation. Many 
times astonished, he was never himself surprised, and he 
constantly surprised the enemy. His operations were con- 
ducted under the unremitting observation of his opponents, 
but he managed to conceal from them all germane informa- 
tion both as to his strength and to his arrangements. When 
the campaign was over he had achieved a victory at a cost 
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dec sion, 


of something like a fifth of their casualties, though th 
force they employed was nearly double his own. Guadal 
canal was also a key campaign to the war, the point at 
which a decision was reached. 

Of course Vandegrift did not do it alone. By the time the 
operation reached its climax, the Ist Marine Division (x 
inforced) was in a state of mental and physical exhaustion 
so severe that the need for withdrawal had become urgent 
\rmy troops had already participated in numbers os 
would now complete the work. He was powerfully aided 
the blows of the Navy and by the air arms of the Navy 7 
\rmy, which at one time in the c: mines nearly destroyed 
a Japane se division before it had placed a man ashore. But 
this is no more than to say that the campaign was fought 
under the modern conditions of war, in which the old 
sharp distinctions among arms and services tend progres 
sively to disappear. The major responsibility, except in 
logistics, rested with General V andegrift. 

It is pertinent to look into the background of that flexi 
bility of mind which emerges from any study of the cam 
paign as its chief characteristic. It was no doubt latently 
present all the time and could not have been any more than 
developed; but it certainly was not in the least hampered 
by the early career of the man who got less of his learning 
from books and more in the field than almost any other high 
commander in World War II. There was a side door to an 
officer's commission in the Marine Corps in the early 1900s, 
and Vandegrift took it, being commissioned as second lieu 
tenant after only half of a projected four-year course at the 
University of Vi irginia. One of the reasons appears to ve 
been that after injuring a knee playing football, college had 
not very many attractions for him. The gap in educational 
background was made up in the gemiitlich open-air at 
mosphere of the Marine spngrd School at Fort Royal, the 
barracks of Portsmouth, New Hampshire and the W ake 
field rifle range. 

His earliest field assignment was with the Ist Prov isional 
Brigade in Cuba, then enjoying the revolutionary spasms 
of 1912. On his second day with the command he was 
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\ month later he was detached and sent to join 
ionary battalion in Nicaragua. There was some 


ere—the official records show him as “partici 


assault on Coyotepe’—but the event of de 
tance was nonmilitary. A one-horse train pulled 
vn of Leon and from the tender of the locomotive 
second lieutenant—melting with heat, swollen 
th thirst, covered with soot and coal dust, but 
The lieu 
Vandegrift; and fortune arranged it that the 


he saluted his commanding ofhcer. 


ng officer should be Smedley Butler, who prompt 
the young man “Sunny Jim.” 
|S. Marine Corps is probably about as free from 
hool tie influence as any military service can be, 
n amount of it is natural and inevitable. Every 
litary service or out ot it likes to work with others 
ining and experience have given them a point of 
d method of performance similar to his own. A. A 
rift had been a bit of an outsider among the Naval 
and V.M.I. graduates of the Marines, but from 
when he stepped off the train at Leén that was 
h. He was a protégé of the dynamic Butler who 
| the young man as one of his best officers and saw 


Part One: Many times astonished, he was never himself surprised 


to it that no appointment he could tulhll was withheld trom 


him. Butler was a field soldier of almost violent activity 
himself, and the natural result was that Vandegrift was 
projected into a series of active employments, tar trom 
home duty—against the Cacos of northern Haiti, first with 
his own corps and then as a loan officer with the Haitian 
gendarmerie. (He may have learned something about jungle 
wartare during this time, but the result is not discernible; 
jungle wartare was limited to the Caribbean in those days 

Duty under Butler in China, as his operations and training 
ofhcer. Duty with the mail guards. Aide to the mayor ol 
Philadelphia at the time Butler was cleaning up the polic« 


situation in that harassed city. A return to China: finally 
secretary and assistant to the Commandant of the Corps 


then Major General Holcomb 


[his is the background, one which, even for a Marin 
othcer, runs heavily to foreign service and to active, if ad 
ministrative posts. In such a career there are a few detail 
that emerge above the level of gOssIp that he is 


an epl 
curean eater and likes garde ns, tor example 


But when a 
detail does show up there is usually in it a flash of the quick 
[tj 


1927, for instance, and the Marine planes on the China 


ind ruthless action so characteristic of his old chiet 


General Vandegrift at his field desk in his tent on Guadalcanal. 




















coast are working out problems with naval vessels. Some 


around Protest was 
made to the Jap commandant, who replied that he was very 


sorry, it had be en inadve rtent, would not be repes ated, € 


Japanese observation planes « came 


et ek It w as repe ate d the next day and by plane Ss ob 


viously photographing. 


\ andegrift 


sent up lighte rs to chase them aw ay, with orders to shoot 


As operations othcer, 


it they did not clear out. The J: apanese commander protested 
in tones almost olf a ig he had lost face badly over this 
business and wanted an apology tied up in a pink ribbon 
to save his career. Vandegrift neither apologized nor re 


fused; he simply sent no answer at all. 


With the Ist Marine Division 


By the middle of 
to get into the war or be shoved in, and the war then meant 


194] it was pretty clear we were going 


a kuropean leg of the tripod Axis, in control of every means 
of access to a continent. The apparent requirement was for 
The U.S. Marines 
have gone through more variations of function than any 
but early in the 1920s they had de 


cided that their purpose in the modern world had become 


beachhead operations on a massive scale. 
other military service, 


It is hard to 
realize now that a good deal ot the most pontifical opinion 
then held that landings on a hostile and defended beach 
were impossible Gallipoli to back this and 
Marine experiments along such lines were regarded with 
some skepticism. The Ist Marine Division, organized that 
fall at New River, North Carolina and trained for amphibi 
ous work, was thus both an experiment and a show piece. 

It had to prove amphibious operations could be con 
ducted and at the same time learn how to conduct them, a 


that of conducting amphibious operations. 


There was 


process including the invention of some of the equipment. 
General Holcomb sent Brigadier General Vandegrift down 
to New River as assistant commander of the division. 

Che date of Vandegrift’s arrival was November 27, 1941; 
ten days later it became clear where the Marines would be 
conducting amphibious operations, and the matter of train 
ing them became urgent. So did Vandegrift's responsibili- 
ties. The position of assistant division commander in the 
Marines is peculiar and rather difficult. Paper work is elimi 
nated from his duties specifically so that he will be a means 
of liaison between the division commander and troops in 
the field; but at the same time the Marines have so few 
divisions that he is in some sense a crown prince, an heir 
appare nt, and there are some fairly intricate pe rsonal rela 
tionships involved. In the Ist Marine Division the problem 
was made more intricate still by the fact that the division 
commander was not measuring up to his job in the opinion 
of te authority. 

Vandegrift’s approach to the situation was to get out 
into the boondocks himself on exercises and to make most 
of his suggestions downward rather than up. Under the 
freezing rains of the winter Carolinas the men learned that 
chances were excellent of seeing Sunny Jim’s head poking 
from behind a bush and that he presently would be telling 
the platoon sergeant that his men were too closely bunched 
or the BAR team not properly under cover. In the mean 
time the division commander was relieved and on March 
23, 1942, Vandegrift was made a major general and com 
mander of the division. 
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It has been related that this was over his ow 
one thinks of General Thomas in a similar sity 
the ground that he wished to give no appearance | 
conducted an intrigue. He was overruled, of co Uh 
training continued till June, 1942 on the 14th 


month he arrived in Wellington, New Zealand, bi 
staff to prepare for a period of forward area trai hat 
looked toward action. 
At the time he sailed, the assignment was vag 

was not contemplated that any attack action at all \ in 
volve Marines before some date early in 1943. But \ he 
General was on the water the Battle of Midwav h een 
fought and the whole strategic situation had been ally 


changed. The Japanese were for the moment dep 

their power of the offensive, but they would 

unless an offensive were taken against them at leas: 
enough to prevent their building up fresh reserves. Th, 
fact that if they placed the growing Guadalcanal ai 
operation, New Caledonia and the New Hebrides—essen 
tial way stations on “the lifeline to Australia”—would com 
under direct attack, made the Solomon Islands the obvious 
objective. Less than two weeks after Vandegrift’s arrival 
in New Zealand, he was summoned to Admiral Ghormley: 

headquarters and was informed that he would command 
the troops of the expedition. 


id in 


A Discouraging Prospect 


The status of the division at that time was not one t 
encourage high hopes for success. General Vandegrift had 
never seen it assembled in one place, and its best-trained 
infantry regiment, the 7th Marines, had been sent to Samoa 
for sentry duty some time since. Only one of the other in 
fantry regiments had come with him; the third was just 
sailing from San Francisco at the date of the Ghormley 
conference. Both had been so heavily raided for cadres that 
they amounted to green formations little beyond the basi 
training stage. On the voyage out the transports had been 
so crowded that there was not even room for calisthenics 
Many of the officers the General did not know, and the 
effect of all this was further accentuated by the fact that 
instead of his 7th Marines they gave him a regiment fron 
the 2d Marine Division; a regiment still at San Dieg 
which could hardly arrive much before the date when th 
Ist Division sailed to its objective. A Raider battalion and 
one of parachutists, similarly distant and unknown, wer 
also added. 

The intelligence was sparse and the over-all plan that hac 
come from Washington touched the edge of fantasy. |: 
called for a landing by August 1, with the capture o! 
Munda in the Central Solomons by September and o! 
Bougainville by November. There were no maps, no photo 
gap of Guadakcanal-Tulagi and only one chart, made 
rom an old survey and liberally sprinkled with the initials 
that signified “position doubtful.” The four higher com 
manders involved in the expedition could not be brought 
together before July 28, when the reinforced division was 
undergoing a brief and fairly unsatisfactory period of 
hearsal training at Koro. 

By this time a map of sorts had been made up ‘rom 2 
single set df photos hin en over Guadalcanal by a B-!7 under 
fighter phat 


and General Vandegrift’s staff had drawn an 
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Guadalcanal drawn from an early map—the 


1s plan upon which Admiral Turner, who com 
‘aa pre Pes forces, instructed his own staff. It was 
: backward arrangement, for Turner's command in a sense 
ncluded Vandegrift’s until it was ashore. There was no 
me to do things in any other way; Admiral Turner was 
till en route fume the United States when it became time 
0 load the transports in New Zealand, a job that had to be 
lone with a definite method of operation in view. 
\t the Koro conference it developed that the two other 
mmanders involved,—Admiral Fletcher of the covering 
force and the Australian Admiral Crutchley of the naval 
creening force—had concepts of the proposed operation 
mpl mf different from those of the Marine and amphibi- 
us ot ce leaders. Fletcher thought of his part in the opera- 
tion as a hit-and-run raid, in “which he would see the 
vate to the beaches and then leave within twenty-four 
hours. It would have to be like that, he explained, because 
the Japs had available sea forces far superior to our own and 
could | bring land-based bombers through Rabaul in such 
strength that with his slender complement of carriers he 
lared 1 not stand against them. The Australian admiral, 
who h headed a strong cruiser squadron, was not much more 
ielpful. He could give a couple of days but many of his 
hips belonged to the MacArthur command, were on loan, 
ind must early be returned. Of course, Admiral Turner 
said that when the fleet left, his transports and cargo car- 
riers would have to go too; he could not leave them un- 
protected in the waters off Guadalcanal. 
Every commander encounters difficulties in setting up an 
eration, but up to this point those of General Vandegrift 
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kind the Marines had when they landed. 


had been only intensifications of the normal type, solvable 
through command decisions. But for this question of sup 
porting ships there was no solution he could apply. He had 
already heavily shaded the amount of supplies that Marine 
operating procedure would require him to carry on an 
expedition and the best estimates were that it would take 
nearly a week to unload the cargo vessels—not an outrageous 
figure for the full equipment of a reinforced division for at 
least the first twenty-four hours would count for little, as he 
expected to be opposed at the beaches. Even after all the 
supplies were ashore, what would his men do for air cover 
during the period necessary to complete the Guadalcanal 
field and to bring in American planes? 

A certain amount of heat seems to have developed dur 
ing the discussion, which ended in a rather lame compro 
mise. Admiral Fletcher agreed to keep his carriers in the 
area till D plus 4 and Crutchley to keep his cruisers there 
“as long as necessary.” 


The Guadalcanal Landings 


The landings showed that the maps were woefully in 
accurate, which had been expected, and the intelligence 
estimates of Japanese strength were wildly wrong, which 
had not. It had been predicted there would be 1,500 Ja ips 
on the two islands north of the Guadalcanal channel, 
Tulagi and Gavutu. To Tulagi the Raider battalion and 
one from the 5th Marines had been assigned, to Gavutu the 
parachutist battalion. On both the number of Japs exceeded 
estimates, and on both the Marines encountered the new 
form of war, outside their own or any other experience 
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that was to run like a refrain through the whole of the 
Pacific conflict. The enemy were deeply dug into rock 
caves with connecting tunnels from the mouths of which 
they maintained interlocking fields of fire. They used them 
with great cleverness, often letting a skirmish line through 
without firing, then attacking the support formation and 
striking the leading unit from the rear. The preliminary 
bombardment had by no means destroyed these positions, 
nor did the supporting fire. There was no way of dealing 
with them but with demolition charges placed by hand. 
When operations halted for the night and the Marines dug 
in with both islands still far from conquered, all the Japs 
came boiling out of their holes for infiltration counter- 
attacks of suicidal savagery. Casualties were heavy and it 
was the evening of the second day before Tulagi and 
Gavutu were secured; and then only after General Vande- 
grift, now on Guadalcanal, had put in two battalion combat 
teams from the reserve afloat. 

On. Guadalcanal, where 5,000 Japs had been expected 
behind beach defenses, the Marines went in standing up. 
lwo battalions of the 5th Marines were in assault. One of 
them, under Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell, was sent across 
the river [lu at its mouth to work westward along the shore. 
Ihe full Ist Marines swung inland to cross higher up and 
move through an area of konai grass toward the airfield 
which the General proposed to encircle. Night of the first 
day brought both forces up to the next river, the Tenaru.* 
In the morning they crossed, pushing on past the mouth 
of the river Lunga and taking the airfield with a couple of 
prisoners, from whom it was learned that there were not 
over 600 Jap troops on the island and that these had run 
:way to the west, leaving their breakfasts in the kettles. 


Supply Causes Concern 


[he supply situation was now the only one that caused 
concern. The original beaches were piled high with goods 
that not only offered an admirable target for air attack but 
had twice caused a suspension of unloadings because the 
only available stevedoring force was suffering from ex- 
haustion. Two air raids had still further delayed matters. 
General Vandegrift went to the top brass conference aboard 
\dmiral Turner's flagship that night with the intention of 
trying to persuade Fletcher to stay beyond the allotted four 
days until the beach situation was cleaned up. 

He found that, far from being persuaded to stay in the 
area longer, Fletcher, owing to the events of the two days 
was now back to his position at the Koro conference. He 
was determined to withdraw his carriers the next morning, 
\ugust 9, while something over half of the supplies were 
still in the holds of the cargo vessels. Forty heavy bombers 
had come down from Rabaul that afternoon and he regarded 
it as only a stroke of luck that they had not found his ships. 
He could not afford to risk the attack of the more numerous 
planes that would come next time; must not lose his carriers. 

It is to be noted here that the fundamental decision was 


‘The early maps were inaccurate and this river was not really the 
Tenaru. After the Army troops reached the island their maps corrected 
it to the Ilu; but it was not the Ilu either, the correct name was Alligator 
Creek. In view of the fact that the later battle was known as that of the 
Tenaru it seems more logical to preserve the original Marine designation 
The map on page 31 is based on one of the Army's early maps of Guadal- 
canal and preserves the Marines’ nomenclature. 
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simply that our forces had undertaken an offen; 
conditions still imposed defensive thinking. Fi 
revising Washington’s strategy, criticizing his ord 
possible of execution. ) 

What mattered most immediately was that T, 
he must take out the cargo carriers, the only shi sh, 
type available in the whole Pacific. Any other oe 
reached at the conference did not matter, for wh 
still going on the Japs ran down through the isla 
their fast torpedo carriers and wiped out Crutchley 


ing force in the deadliest defeat American force vs 
during the war, the Battle of Savo Island. 

There was now no question; the ships must leaye. And 
they did leave the following morning, supplies sti ind 


General Vandegrift would have been fully justified in » 
embarking and it is an interesting field of speculation as 

what would have happened had he done so. Instead }; 
issued strict orders for the conservation of ammunitio; 


and 
put his troops on a schedule of two meals a day, about half 
of which allotment consisted of captured Japanese rice with 
weevils in it. He was under constant air attack, day and 


night, with no defense but his antiaircraft guns. Wors 
in not over twenty-four hours he discovered he was under 
an effective sea blockade. A submarine surfaced in th 
channel in daylight and shot up one of the small boats by 
means of which communications were being maintained 
between Guadalcanal and Tulagi. There was no means by 
which the 6,500 men on Tulagi could be called to the aid 
of the 11,000 on Guadalcanal. 


Defense Preparations 


With the Japanese in complete control of air and sea, th: 
obvious immediate danger was that of being attacked fron 
the water and to this the General addressed himself first 
He had a battery of naval 5-inch. These he established at 
Lunga Point and along the shore from a boundary lin: 
west of this point to the Tenaru River, machine-gun pos 
tions were set up with caliber .50s and mortars in support 
The Tenaru itself is highly defensible; not very deep but 
running most of its course between banks eight or nine feet 
high, passable only by a sand bar at the mouth. General 
Vandegrift made this his eastern flank, carrying the line 
south for some 2,000 yards along the stream till it turned 
westward across some of the ridges that are the outriders 
of Guadalcanal’s central mountains. Just south of the air 
field itself the single regiment of artillery was established 
and near it the General's headquarters. From the ridge 
covering these positions the perimeter generally followed 
the left bank of the Lunga down to the shore again, the 
western limit being just beyond the stream delta. 

Inland there was a line of outposts in thick jungle and 
there was no wire except some raided from the coconut 
plantations by the shore, which provided a single strand for 
the most vulnerable spots. The position had a weakness on 
the western front, where a tall eminence covered with 
konai grass and variously called Grassy Knoll or Mt. Austen, 
dominated everything. On preliminary information from 
planters and the few available photographs, it had been 
planned to bring this hill within the defensive area. But 
when the Americans actually reached the place it was found 
to be so extensive that an entire corps would hardly have 
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for the General Vandegrilt at 
ntrol this height by extensive patrolling and 


pul pe se. 


<tent that the Japanese were never able to use 
But all 


campaign they kept observers up there and 


or to assemble attack torces there. 
happened in the American lines went un 
element in the tactical situation that alwavs 
in the mind 

n, were the physical arrangements with which 
lo the 
nd they were less important than getting his 


ne Division prepared to stand a siege 


em under control. It was obvious there would 
problem as soon as the news of the loss ot the 
id through the ranks and was confirmed by 
shortages of food and equipment. Moreover, 
Marines; they had been trained in a thought 
ell as physically to be beachhead assault troops 
mn as they had won access to a land mass, would 
| by Army units passing through their lines 
v found themselves doing garrison duty in a siege 
reaction was to be expected. 


Aggressiveness Emphasized 


lim discounted this in advance and in more than 
He insisted upon correct it informal uniforms and 
ves, though the Guadalcanal situation was about 


nducive to cleanliness as anything the Marines 


Haiti 


public and always referred to the enemy at full 


uintered this side of The General never 

the Japanese,” after the respectful formal manner 

ill Jackson, a character he greatly admired. This 

course, is the old stiff-upper-lip, Englishmen-in 

;; Vandegrift went beyond it to place av emphasis 

ssiveness, on fighting spirit, that even seemed ac 
those beneath him. 

wd “retreat” was not even mentionable in his pres 

nd the staff offcer who did use it in some quite inno 

nnection was practically sent to Coventry for three 

and 

his hand at the maze of jungle-covered hummock 


he re will be no retreats,” he used to say, 


e to the south; “One of those ridges is as good to 
is another. We must make the Japanese see they 


cannot drive us out of anything we wish to hok 


ifter the landing he sent home the commander 
talion that had led the advane« 
officer had pushed his advanc« 

rines, marching over ridges farth 


ke pt pace with him 
First Setback 


iis a | 
NaIrectl 


[he insistence on aggressiveness ied 
lalcanal, the C,oettge Patro 
| 


reported at the time ind ¢ 


setback on Guac 
nsequently ma 
( | nel C,oetto 
\ugust 12 
oner was brought in who said that 
island VYarrison had collected 1 1 native village he Vi nd I 


I Ipproae he d 


Importance it did not possess 
sional intelligence ofhcer. On 
smal] group from th 

the 
\ patrol 


Inte d 


\atanikau ind might surrender 


had seen a white flag at the place C,oettge w 


pic k the m up | he Gene ral did not like the ic a but 


find nothing precise ly wrong in the idea to put a finger on 
ind the proposed move was In perfect kee ping w ith his own 
so he 


, 
aggressive doctrine, consented 
vg 


\fter dark Goettge set out in one of the landing cratt 


with a pati | of twenty-eight men and the prisoner, a r yx 


| 
| 
I 


yround his middle \s the boat reached tne shore where 


the Japs were, they ope ned a blaze of fire from every sick 
that killed Goettge and all his men but thre« Phe “white 
flag” turned out to have been the normal enemy battalion 
ensign. 

\ week later three companies ol the 5th Marines cleaned 
up the situation at the Matanikau Village by a triple en 
circlement down the river trom the hills, across the bar 
and from the water. By that date the Japanc se reaction to 
the loss of their island was al h ind and the correctness of 
General Vandegrift’s insistence upon the importance of 
morale in this Campaign Was about to be de monstrated. The 
capture ol Guadalcanal-Tulagi had caught the Japs badly 
off balance in a strategic sense and their high command at 
Rabaul had no troops immediate ly at hand with which to 
win back the lost position. The Army command at Rabaul 
had been assigned over 50,000 troops, but they were scat 
tered all the way from Borneo to Manchuria, the nearest 


being a special storm-group known as the Ichiki Detach 


Dead Japanese along the banks of the Tenary after a night banzai attack. 
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ment, , then on Guam. They arrived at 


about 1,500 strong 
In the meanwhile the Battle of Savo 


Island had been fought and also the incident of the ¢ 


lruk on August 15 
rocttiye 
Patrol, which the Japanese commander on Guadalcanal had 
report d 1 strong attack beaten off with heavy losses. At 
the same time Japan S¢ submarines reported that there was 
consicdk rable 
ind the Americans appeared to be withdrawing to Pulagi 
for another Bataan detense 


\merican small-boat activity in the channels 


Now Japanese intelligence had estimated the American 
forces on Guadalcanal with fair accuracy at 10,000 men, 
had noted the withdrawal of our ships and the fact that the 
\irhield was not being used by our planes. (The strip was 

hort for them but the Japs did not know this.) Before 
the war it had beer: almost an article of faith with the Japa 
nese that the British and Dutch were the hard fighters of 
the Allied team—that the Americans panicked easily, espe 
ially under bombing, were soft, and could not stand close 
In Java and Malaya the Japs had easily 


tough 


range combat 


he iten the enemics and the 


accumulation of evi 
dence trom Guadalcanal now pointed to the idea that 


\merican psychology had been correctly understood. The 
high command ordered the Ichiki Detac hment to the island 
it once to retake the airheld and wipe out 10,000 Marines 

with 1,500 men and nothing heavier than a 70mm. bat 


Marine tanks rumble through the Guadalcanal jungle. 








[he first group, 900 strong, arrived on the n 
talion gun! This would be incredible if it we; 
gust 18 aboard destroyers and were set ashore : 
the airfield. One of our patrols ambushed ¢ 
jungle next morning—they were marching - 
rifles and without security detachments, apparent 
their contempt tor Americans. From uniforms 
ments on the bodies General Vandegrift lear 
was dealing with the expected counterattack tore 
He refus 
a little on the upper reaches of the Tenaru, « 
fire for his machine guns and moved the Ist Bat 
Marines up to support the 2d Battalion of th« 
ment, which was holding the river line. 

hat day the first American planes reached th 
that night at three in the morning Ichiki attacke 
waiting for the rest of his 1,500 troops. His mer 


it would come along the coastal trail. 


across the bar at the river mouth with the fanai 
Japanese everywhere displayed, but attained only 

rim of our positions where they knocked out 
machine guns. They had no effective fire support 

not reinforce the footholds gained. By daybreak ¢! 

fire fight. General Vandegrift sent the support | 
across upstream with five tanks, came down on ¢! 
flank and rear and wiped out the Ichikis to the 

On the Colonel’s body there was found a diary 

he hi id entered his intentions of spending that day, Aug 
21. ? 


“enjoying the fruits of victory.” Marine casualties wer 


under 120. 


A Key Date 
August 21 was a key date for other reasons than Ichik 
Up to this point General Vandegrift had been limited 
chiefly to questions of morale and mere endurance, sinc 
his outpost line took so many men he had almost no reser 


and his patrols were limited to platoon strength. With the 
coming of American planes the blockade of the channel: 
was raised and he could redistribute his forces on a mor 
rational system. He brought over from Tulagi the battalior 
of the 5th Marines that “hed landed there as well as the 
Raiders and parachutists. ‘The intensified patrols thus per 
mitted soon reported that a new enemy concentration was 
being built up east of the airfield by destroye ‘rs running 

at night. With the arrival of our pli ines, in fact, the Japa 
nese communications had become as insecure as the Ame: 
can. Both parties were limited to reinforcements by stea Ith 
or to fighting a major battle in order to run a large convoy 
through. 

The new landings represented a reasoned effort to dea 
with American artillery power which the Japanese recog 
nized as their chief difficulty. The new land forces b 
longed to the K 


‘awaguchi Reinforced Brigade, near!) 
large as the Division. Their commander subscribed fully 
to the normal Japanese doctrine that the soldiers of his 
were so superior in close combat that they could overcom: 
even considerable numerical odds. He perceived hi sp 
lem as that of moving his troops through the approac! zon¢ 
where American fire power would be encountered. This 
he proposed to do by landing the bulk of his brigade east ot 


the airfield, with their light battalion guns and machine 


cannon, whence they should take jungle trails across the 
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The raid on Taivu Point. 


» the rear of the American positions for an attack 
Lunga on a four-battalion front. Orders were 
gainst moving by day or crossing open grass fields 
races might be left; the ; ipproach was to be secret 
ittack a surprise. One reinforced battalion combat 
\ airfield 
st minute and to attack from Grassy Knoll simul 
usly with the main movement. A combined carrier 
rne and land-based air attack would eliminate the Ameri 
n planes at the field and provide the necessary preliminary 
mbardment. On the night of the attack heavy naval 
forces would enter the channels, bombard and conduct a 
a counterlanding, which should so distract the 
forces that a breakthrough could be achieved. 
It will be observed that this plan was based on good ob 
ervational intelligence of General Vandegrift’s positions, 
hich were strongest along the shore. It provided for neither 
supports nor reserves but this was not a defect in Japanese 
ves. The object of the plan was to eliminate the force in 
reserve: to place every Japanese soldier in immediate 
contact with the enemy. 


s to be landed in a single convoy west of the 


reint at 


Defects in the Jap Plan 


However, it possessed other and real defects which Gen 
Vandegrift’s aggressive defense and the support of 
\merican naval forces were most exactly calculated to de 
velop. One of them was that the Japanese general counted 
m a control of the sea sufficient to let him land all his troops 
trom one big conv oy. But he never obtained it. When the 
Japanese fleet swept down to lead the convoy in on August 
24, they were intercepted by the U.S. Navy, lost a carrier, 
had two more badly beaten up, and were forced to turn 
ith their mission unaccomplished. Kewaguchi’s Bri- 

id to be sent in piecemeal by night shoudl: destrovers. 
artillery and logistic items represented the chief ob 
to movement across the ridges, these had to go in 
Chis was the concentration east of the airfield that 
egrift's patrols had remarked. The arrival of the 
detachments having given him reserves enough to 
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work with, he 


promptly sent Colonel Merritt A. Edson 
with the Raiders and parachutists on a strong water-borne 
night raid to the area on September 8, with a couple ol 
destroyers running in to furnish covering fire 

Phe Raiders hit the jackpot. The vanguard of Kawagu 
chi’s infantry had already moved out 


main force had not yet landed, 


trails, the 
ind there was hardly a com 


along the 


pany to guard the accumulated medical supplies, ammuni 
tion, stores and about halt the artillery of the brigade Ed 
son's men eliminated the guards and destroyed everything; 
sent out patrols that traced the direction of the enemy 
movement, and then returned. 
Their attack had two effects. It destroyed Kawaguchi’s 
surprise, which apparently Ci 1used him no perturbation it 
is remarkable with what singular fatuity Japanese com 
manders throughout the war ‘clung to plans from which 
some And by 
depriving him of half his artillery support, it made him alter 
his stream of attack from a simultaneous movement by four 


essential element had been withdrawn 


battalions abreast to one by four battalions in succession, 
each supported in turn by what guns he had left 


Attack from the South 
Vandegrift 


attacked from the 


On the American side General 


warned that he would be 


Was wOW 


south. | le 


strengthened his east flank p% sition along the upper Tenaru 


and carried along the rear of the perimeter to a high name 
less ridge where Edson’s Raiders were established in a line 
that was really a chain of foxholes, its flank resting on the 
Lunga. 

Doctrine presc ribed a de fense in depth, but there was 
no depth in which to put up a defense; the airfield and artil- 
lery positions lay not more than a thousand yards behind 

Edson’s Ridge, and any atte mpt to push the line farther 
an into the mountains would have resulted in taking in 
so very much territory that there could be no line at all. 
General Vandegrift had to hold out a division reserve in 
view of the fact that the flank facing Grassy Knoll was open 
and this had exhausted his resources in troops What he 
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No ce scription ot the fury of that battle can . 


te 


( rorward patrol to reconnoiter th tral a : 
m Edson position and re er hi I he Japs used calcium flares, smoke grenad 
er eee alnciaien filtrated wherever they could and once again cu 
lhe | tt e at 2100 hours on Se pt mber 12 wires. Several times platoons were isolated, tw 
Edson’s line. Infiltrating Japs cut all tlonor were won that night and by 2200 how 
\n tions wire, isolated one of Edson had no more than 300 men in line. But th 
ht heht, fore ing him bac] » line tf the previous night had prov ided the Ame: 
moc} t the northern part of the ridge \n ith still more accurate registry on all the i} 
| Vandegrilt's staff who looked at the position t ind the few open areas into which Kawaguchi 
und Ed men utterly exhausted and mum-_ forward his own guns. The artillery opened a 
k had just failed. Upon this report attack began and its effect was crushing. The « 
Get dered battalion from beyond the Lunga enemy guns were put out of action early and tl 
ent, but it never got there, for a heavy air raid waiting to follow the first into the attack wer 
the afternoon and the men could not — their assembly area. A few Japan se did infilt: 
bor Kav ywuchi this had been the move t killed at the door of General Vandegrift’s 
it | I n nd he hy idl chic ved it Vv ith slight loss ct uld nowhe re work up a concentration suth 
1 dispatch in terms that led Toky home. By morning Kawaguchi had lost 2,001 
204 ind 


On the night of \merican casualties were under 


Mou! the held was already taken 
Ist! | posed to attack by the left on the | unga his defeated remnants were streaming through 
| n in turn wheeling right a crossed the ait toward the western end of the island, wher 
Dp thre \merican line to the lenaru He be gan rived since the raid ot the Raiders had dest 
have the field by midnight when food and medical stores. 
l'o be concluded next month 


irrive in the channels 





Edson's Ridge where the Marine Raiders destroyed a Jap battalion. 
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THE CITERARY LIFE 


G.I. journalism had its wildest flowering in the messy ink 





blobs of mimeographed G-2 intelligence reports. Its form 


By Robert L. Hewitt 


and style were often crude, its content sometimes risque. 


But it was an instant success and it was a rare G-2 in the 


ISK YOUNG MEN OF Stars and Stripes AND Yank 
had a comer on big-time ne Wspapering In the 
\rmy, as their more pugnacious alumni insist 
ne, the wildest journalism in the European Thea 
erations was practiced, not by the haughty GI 
ils with the green War Correspondent patches 
eeves, but by the nocturnal characters who turned 

ily intelligence reports in every ground combat 
rters down to division level. Not Stars and Stripes 

\ III Corps intelligence report first noted the Wom 

( tian Temperance Union discovery that “there is 
king of alcoholic beverage in the Chemical Warfare 
than in any other branch of the “And 
knows better than a professional man with a chemistry 
und,” asked WCTU President Ida B. Wise Smith, 


l! grains and other basic materials used in making 


Army.” 


coholic beverages must be allowed to spoil or rot before 


Not Yank but the G-2s presented 
ie saga of “The Terrible l empered Colonel Becker” and 


ey can be fermented?” 


e “Case of the Cologne Strip leaser.” 


Improbable Medium 


Basically, of course, the intelligence report was an im 
bable medium for journalistic derring-do. Its principal 
was the enemy—his actions, his strength and his 
rospects—and the label SECRET appeared at both top 


nd bottom of each of its pages. The Army itself envisioned 


the intelligence report as a stark, utilitarian document and 


ts austere manual on The Staff and Combat Orders pre 
ribed its form and content rigidly. At the Command and 


eneral Staff School the model G-2 intelligence reports 


> 2 
inded 


out to students as part ol the approved school solu 


ry WW 


ere single-mindedly businesslike; indeed, they were 


requ ntly sO telegraphic in stvle as to be almost unreadable ; 


where along the line, however, the intelligence 


opie got away from the official formula; I noticed the 


thin a few weeks after D-day in Normandy. While 
unterparts in the other gC neral staff sections opera 
personnel and supply—continued to produce dull 
summaries according to the book, the G-2 brethren 

terary. Their reports often ran to ten and twelve 
ngle-spaced legal size pages, only a fraction ot which were 
to strictly necessary military information. The VII 

port was known in some quarters as the “magazine 
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ETO that didn’t indulge in some form of yellow journalism. 





and It Was | ‘ aS ol e | 


section, a pool report maced that didnt have 

least one or two sections of almost pure escape rr ding 
Once the competently edited Ist Division report even Cal 
ried, with the usual label of SECRET, a c py ol Veu 


Yorker cartoon making fun of the Volkssturm, the German 
home guard. 


Paper shortages constantly threatened these ambitious 


editorial programs, for the Army's neat tables of expendable 
ofhce materials had not contemplated such a flood of G-2 
literature. But | know of no case nece 


in which the SSaTY 


logistics proved insurmountable. When unauthorized cleri 
cal supplies proved hard to come by k gally, the int lige nce 
report editors dispatched Interpreters, Counter-Int« lige nee 
Corps agents, clerk-typists, drivers and amenable Military 
to 


paper and stencils in the overrun German Army posts, 


Government tunctionaries scrounge for mimeograph 
YO 
ernment bureaus and business offices of the near-by town: 


Within the Normandy 


quently, da considerable number ol the (,-2 reports we're 


six months of landings cons 


regularly put out with German materials, sometime on 


Cserman mime graph mac hine S. 


Local Coverage and Features 


Local COVCTAYE and features were the key elements in 
G-2 editorial policy, as with small city dailies which give 
their readers a Washington column and Winchell as well 
the 


\lthough a few of the G-2 operatives 


as commMuUNIGUes on school board and the Epworth 


like the 


old ne Wspapermen, the output Was yen 


League. 

S&S boys, wer 
erally fat below metropolitan nev spapel standards ol qual 
ty \t times spelling and punctuation alone were bizarre 


enough to make any self-respecting night editor in the 


States hand in his eveshade and seek less harrowing em 
ployment. hese eccentricities ol stv however nevel 
Sec med to bother the customers, who looked forv rd to a 
daily diet of anecdotes from the prisoner-ol-war cage, specu 
lations on new enemy secret we pons discussions of the 
grand strategy of the war and society page notes on th 


German ofhcer corps—as well as the only reasonably com 
Since Stars 


Stripes was often a day or two old when it reached the front 


plete accounts of their own outhit’s battles and 


many intelligence reports regularly carried 1 pal graph Or 
two of spot news culled trom the late radio br vad ists 


Most division and Corps re ports were d ited midnight ind 
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batted out in the small hours of the morning to make the 
(300 hours messenger run to the next higher headquarters. 

Early copy deadlines were set for any long appendix ma 
terial just as Sunday papers get the suppleme nts out of the 
way early in the week. But the timetable still called for 
work, especially on data obtained trom the 
prisoner-of-war interrogators. 


last rewrite 
I hese worthies, almost to a 
man, pr acticed a highly Teutonic syntax, and their prose 
usually had to be Englished anew before being passed on 
to the subscribers. 

Getting news summaries could prove difficult, too. A 
friend of mine in the business once complained that the 
only man he could find to take the midnight news broadcast 
down in shorthand had no feeling for place names, particu- 
After each broadcast the two of them 
would spend precious time over a National Geographic 
map of Europe, trying to figure out where the Red Army's 
front lines were this time. 


larly Russian ones 


Professional Jealousy 


his friend’s worst experience came one night when 
Hitler was delivering a fireside chat to his embattled na 
tion. A stubby, black-haired captain from Michigan, he 
had achieved considerable acclaim with sarcastic references 
to the and a Hit 
Che speech would 
go on too late at night for the Allied midnight news to pick 
it up, but two German-speaking Gls assured him they were 
going to listen in to the speech itself. One was a quiet little 
man in his thirtic Ss who used to pore over old copies ot The 
Nation in his spare time. The other was a bright, if slightly 
wild-eyed, young German refugee. 


Nazi hierarchy in his news summaries, 
lerian outburst was just what he wanted. 


he captain could hear the fanatical screaming from the 
radio in the far corner of the room as he hurried ahead with 
the main section of his report. When the Wagnerian music 
welled up at the end, he walked over and asked what the 
Fiihrer had said. 
“It was the same old 

“You know—win the war, 
He made a little gesture of 
regret and turned back to his copy of Laski’s Meditations 
on the Revolution of Our Times. 


Che first of the Gls was unmoved. 
stulf,” he replied deprecatingly. 
sacred mission and all that.” 


lhe other man, the young German, had been muttering 
to himself. It soon appeared that he was almost incoherent 
“Oh, that son of a bitch,” he kept repeating, a 
“that dirty, low bastard. Someone 
ought to go oul and shoot th: if phony. % 

Precise ly what happened after that is not quite clear. My 
friend tried to pump his two inte rpreters, without notable 
results. German words began appearing in the conversation, 
which became more and more of a two-way argument be- 
tween the two interpreters. Five minutes later they were 
shouting at each other without benefit of English, an ofh- 
cious general's aide was trying to cut down the racket, and 
the intelligence section typist was muttering about time 
getting short. My friend made a hasty Estimate of the 
Situation and retreated to his typewriter. He learned what 
was in the speech next day. 

A wide variety of material poured from the farm kitchens, 
schoolhouses, command post tents, chateaux and holes in 
the ground which served as G-2 city rooms. All items were 
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with rage 
little louder each time, 





supposed to have some connection with intelligen 
but even this mild requirement was waived so) 
behalf of the old school spirit. The 29th Divis 
which discussed future enemy action under ¢! 
heading “The Clouded Crystal Ball”) always 1h 
division battle ery: “29 LET’S GO!” and othe: na 
drawings of their shoulder patch or references nick. 
names. The 10Ist Airborne Division, while ‘ 
Bastogne during the Ardennes campaign, pone 


“Merry Christmas” in the blank center of a sit ; “ee 
with the red symbols of the German units “o tit 
rounding it and crowding close. | 

Prisoner-ol-war descriptions of conditions at h their 
guesses about the probable duration of the wal thei 
impressions of the fighting ability of American so! J] 
found their way into the reports. Many prison: ld of 
new and fantastic secret weapons mentioned in irder 
letters from home or in conversations with dark st: it 
Rathskellers. The subscribers of some reports learned that 
high school students in a certain German town had to either 


volunteer for the SS or sign a confession reading, “! do not 
volunteer for the Waffen-SS because I am a coward and 4 
bastard.” One prisoner argued for the record that the ney 
secret weapons were more powerful than thunder or light 
ning: “Thunder can be heard and not seen. 

be seen and not heard. 


neither heard nor seen.” 


Lightning can 
The new secret weapons can b 


S-x Rears Its Ugly Head 


[he spicy story showed signs of becoming an art form 
its own. Language specialists combed assiduously thro ug 
piles of captured diaries and letters for evidence of moral 
breakdown in war-torn Germany, and interrogators som 
times developed remarkable information about nie life 
Hamburg or Berlin. Despite these efforts, however, the 
supply of printable material never equalled the demand 
The women who served as telephone operators and dish 
washers in many German combat units furnished ground; 
for some speculation, but few of them were ever captured 
The one who not only became a prisoner but also was 
slightly pregnant at the time provided her captors one o! 
” outstanding stories of the war. 

Perhaps the most notable feat of G-2 journalism, though 
was the story of “The Terrible-Tempered Colonel Becker 
Oberst Becker commanded a regiment of German para 
troopers when the Ist Division first heard of him during 
the Battle of the Bulge. Among other things, prisoners in 
dicated that he was a tireless inspector, an_ inveterat 
memorandum-writer and an apoplectic advocate of stric' 
discipline: his men hated his guts. Once Becker posted a 
appeal for volunteers for his regiment (“Be a real para 
chutist!”)) promising automatic promotions to all private 
who signed up. The margins of the notice, the story goes 

“were adorned with a glossary of four-letter words writ! 
in by cynical Landsers. One had scrawled, ‘I'd rather be 
private in the 999s than a master sergeant under tha! 


’ ” 


Out of such material the Ist’s rewrite desk fashioned 
portrait of imposing proportions and considerable moral 
effect. “If the men’s feet are freezing, tell them to kick each 
other in the stern until they thaw out,” the Co! nel is 
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ling a complaining subordinate weg the sub 
f the Bulge. And to another soldie1 Get back 
ole! If your feet are frozen, at least you can’t 
By comparison, the most obnoxious American 
er seemed almost human, and some readers felt 
lonel’s talent for harassing the troops was prob 
alled even in Paris, then notorious tor the rules 
tions its chairborne brass dreamed up. Newly 
risoners welcomed the opportunity to discuss so 
, subject, and night after night the Ist’s report 

ite flash—how a couple of transient SS men stole 
r el’s captured American armored car, his statement 

ullet meant for me hasn't been cast yet and won't 

vears, the report that he had once taught the 


fter the Colonel departed with the remains of his 


the Ist Division remembered him fondly. When. 
iter, another division had the effrontery to capture 
horror, the Ist’s editorial staff wept loudly. It bad 
est source of copy. 
A Lot of Eyewash 
\ of sheer eyewash appeared in print, of course. 


was prima facie ex idence of commendable industry, 
rts were often bulked up with items neither directly 
nor particularly interesting—long, rambling accounts 
f the size and armament of German battle groups long 
nee destroyed in battle, technical descriptions of home 
booby traps found in Italy, moralistic treatises on how 
1y saboteurs like to blow up command posts and cut 
ephone wire, and obsolete lists ot German tele ‘phone code 
mes. A certain army’s reports featured specifications and 
r boiler 
vorks in Wiirzburg, as recalled by a freshly c sone Ober 
r Fe Idwebel who h: id worke d there before the 
M Vhat might be termed the Fortune approach appealed 


ams of mess-kit factories in Braunschweig o 


rongly to corps and army headquarters, which had engi 
er topographical companies to do their bidding. This 
resulted in vast numbers of map studies and diagrams, all 
eautifully printed in several colors. Most of these graphic 
ff Quite a few, 
though, omitted just the details which the combat troops 
needed and were of dubious practical value. 

\ctual readership of the reports is hard to determine. A 
typical division published about eighty copies of its report. 
[hese were passed around to some extent, and possibly five 
undred persons saw each issue. 
tio regiments, battalions, 


rts were useful as well as decorative. 


Most of the copies went 
companies and head 
rs staff sections in the same division; the others were 
ited to the corps and army headqui irters over it and 
e half dozen other divisions. 


sepa rate 


lheoretically they were 
sed to go only to near-by divisions with a technical 
nterest in the details of enemy action noted in them, but 
the subscriber list contained more and more straight 
nentary copies as the war went on. My own divi 

1, the 30 th, alwe rys exchanged reports with the Ist and 

- Vivisions, no matter how far away from them we 
nd we looked forward to the familiar XIX Corps 

ven when we were in another corps and in another 


supp ) 


\ considerable number of the regular readers of a given 
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unit's output were thus G-2 «¢ mployee s themselves, and they 
pe rused the documents with the appraising eye of a city 


editor looking at the rival ne wspaper s_ first edition. The 


compilers ot the reports wer'e confirmed SCISSOT-W 1 lders, 


and they picked up Interesting items from the ( xchanges 


dads sedulously as any colle ve humor mavazines \ ke editor 


[his practice provided a pretty good rough rating of the 


interest value and literary qualities ot any given item tor il 


it had any merit at all it would be pick d up | omecone, 


and if it were really good it would be faithfully re aii 


all Ove! the theater One such item Was actually reprinted 


| 


by the outhit which had originated it, alter going the rounds 


ot two corps and half a dozen divisions. The man who was 
responsible had been away when the piece appr ared in his 
own unit's report, and the report from which he cribbed it 
credited the place where had last appeared rather than 
the unit responsible for it in the first place 

The highest accolade was to have a piece re produced in 
the SHAEF Weekly Intelligence Summary, 


section called “I 


which had a 
sits and Pieces” devoted mostly to humorous 
anecdotes about the enemy. The prestige entailed in mak 
ing the SHAEF Summary was particularly great, not only 
because it was the top intelligence journal in the Theater, 
but because it had a distinctly literary tone. Its jaunty, eru 
dite style suggested it was written by clever young Oxonians 
who had studied belles-lettres with Philip Guedalla, and it 
rated close to “Little Abner” and Forever Amber with liaison 
ofhicers and other headquarters hangers-on with time on 
their hands. Week after week the SHAEF Summary 


the impossibility of German military survival with an as 


argued 


surance that would have puzzled most rilemen and with a 
flow of colorful language which must have seemed improper 
to some of the more dignified American generals. It was 
studded with references to “the true bareness of Himmler’s 
to the 


prospects, and to dive rs “gloomy and unresolve d” 


cup! oard,” “aching gap between Hitler's plans and 
situations 
The prospective movement of some German reserve units 
was described as “a somewhat wearisome undertaking,” and 
it once mentioned a certain enemy unit as “still re ported 
Finally the 
“Flitler has 


brightly soon after the 


bicycling despondently around Brittany.” 
SHAEF writers got tired of diffident rhetoric. 


had it,” they 


announced Rhine 


assault. 


Pillboxes and Strip Teasers 


[wo yarns originating with my division were aren | 
ized in the SHAEF Summarv. One was an unusual pl iv-by 
play account of a battle from the enemy point ot view 
During our ote on the Siegfried Line we captured 
pillbox with its party line tele phone intact 
at the height of the battle, 


soldiers recorded the conversations 


For twenty-four 
hours, two German speaking 
between other pillboxe 
still occupied by enemy troops, including such exchanges 
as these: 

tanks coming ove! the bridg 


“No, sir, 


“Sir, | counted eighty 


‘Did vou s ay eight?” eight) Himmel Donner 


wetter! I'l] request the — ry barr: 10% immediately! 

“Sir, the Americans are the battalion command post 
and we are getting fire.” “Hell. are we.” “Sir, we 
are getting machine-gun fire ae ie coal mine.” “Just 
get inside.” 
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The final conversation was between two soldiers who 
could no longer get their company commander on the 
phone. “That Schweinhund beat it, without notifying 
us one concluded. “Let's try to make it back to ou 
own lines after dark.” Then the line went dead. 

[he pillbox conversations have a certain value for stu 
dents of wartare, if only as examples of soldier psychology. 
The story of Auxiliary Schultheis was sheer fluff. 

\ blond, shapely young woman, Fraulein Schultheis had 
been gainfully employed as a strip teaser in C — before 
the war. After hostilities began, she joined the German 
equivalent of the Waves and was sent to a naval base in 
East Prussia as a teletypist. In September 1944 she obtained 
an eight-day furlough to visit her home in Bardenberg, near 
\achen, but because of a stopover and bad railroad connec 
tions, didn’t arrive until the day her furlough expired. 

In accordance with the rules, she reported to the nearest 
Wehrmacht commander, to explain why she couldn't get 
back to her proper sti ition on time, and to ask for instruc 
tions. [Lhe commander turned out to be an Oberleutnant 
Stach, who headed 


battalion of infantry preparing to 
defend Bardenberg. 


The front lines were only a mile or two 
away at the time. 

at ich persui aded het she would be foolish to SCHEeEpS a 
long trip back across Germany to the naval base, especially 
with the railroads as disorganized as they were. Instead he 
offered her a job. She became his secretary if not his “field 
wile,” ate at the officers’ mess and displayed her talents as an 
exotic dancer after supper. “In appreciation of her great 
contribution to the moral well-being of the garrison, B in. 
terrogators later noted, “she received frequent Los of candy, 
perfume and French underwear from Lieutenant Stach and 
other officers of the Bn.” 

Vhis idyllic existence went on for almost two weeks be- 
fore my division attacked Bardenberg. With his battalion 
forced to fall back, Stach invited her to retreat with him. 
She demurred, however, on the advice of her parents, who 
evidently felt the line must be drawn somewhere. A day or 
so after we occupied Bardenberg she summoned up enough 
courage to turn herself in to the American military authori- 
ties. And soon thereafter Stach, whose command had been 
chopped up very small in battle, was apprehended walking 


around Bardenberg dressed as a monk and carr 


papers. Both were sent to the rear as prisoners. “4 

These facts were available to the division's oy») inter. 
rogators, but unfortunately they were too busy long 
lines of unappetizing male specimens in field gray uniforms 
to give the Rhine Maiden more than a passing ogle Ay the 
Ninth Army prisoner-of-war cage, however the teinpo was 


more conducive to high level interrogation. Ty Ninth 
Army operatives came out with a long and detail« 





Lount 
of the fraulein’s adventures. Also included were pote am 
Stach, who—after making a spectacular escape from 4 prison 
train—returned to the German lines to be acclaimed as 4 
Volksgrenadier hero and delivered a highly imavinative 
radio address about the “torments” he had undergone 
the hands of “Jewish interrogators” and “Negro ouards. 
Che report speaks feelingly of Fraulein Schultheis “the 


lovely lady in distress,” a sentiment which friends of min. 
who saw her felt quite understandable. 

We reprinted the account of Ninth Army’s interrogation 
as a matter of local interest, though one of the intelligence 
oflicers thought the space could be devoted more profitably 
to warnings against sabotage, object lessons on bad camou 
flage and other missionary material. He was a rather hand 
some young man just out of law school and was noted for 
industry, sobriety and a remarkably thoroughgoing accept 
ance of the military forms and proprieties. He argued so 
stubbornly that the report was frivolous and unmilitary that 
he was lured into betting me a bottle of Scotch that 
SHAEF would have nothing to do with it. 

The Ninth Army interrogation report was reprinted 
widely in the next week— by VII Corps, First Army and six 
or eight divisions, to my personal knowledge—and had a 
fairish word-of-mouth popularity as well. Then it dropped 
out of circulation. Two or three issues of the SHAEF Sum 
mary came into the office. None of them contained even a 
line about the friulein, and my friend began hinting that 
I should pay up. 

Then one afternoon I entered the makeshift intelligence 
section office. On the corner of the map table was the 
familiar buff-colored pamphlet with “Secret” printed in red 
in the upper right corner, and on top of it was a bottle. The 
label said “Teacher’s Highland Cream.” 


The difference between literature and journalism is that journal- 
ism is unreadable and literature is unread.—Oscar WILDE. 
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PART TWO 


Pivcemnenen WARFARE 





IN WORLD WAR TWO 


American Operations: The Lessons and Effects 


\IAJOR JOB OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE PASSED TO 
[heaters. In some theaters this was kept by the com 
lirectly under his own immediate supervision, and 
WI was used simply as a propaganda service of supply 
, OWI was an almost independent agent. In some 
OWI worked with OSS CETO 
tly CCBI and China); in one, completely without 
OSS (SWPA), since General MacArthur did not let OSS 
(heater at all. COSS got into the Pacific anyhow; 
Navy permission, it turned up blithely, highly nauti 

) Saipan. 


in others, inde 


[hese Theater establishments were the ones which set 
local standard-wave programs which the enemy could 

n volume; they provided the loudspeaker units which 

ere taken right into combat; they serviced the ground and 
mbat echelons with leaflets as needed; they moved 

ng behind the advances, opening up information booths 
nd explaining to liberated natives why each did not get 
four freedoms, three meals a day and new pair of shoes 


ch he thought he had been promised by the American 


A Function of Command 


hese military establishments are better described under 
tions, since it was their functioning which defined 
\merican 
ry doctrine concerning the conduct of psychological 
ire in theaters of war. In concluding the historical 
mmary of psychological warfare, it is interesting to look 


} 


vn to the limit of present-day experience 


ree major points which emerge plainly from the ex 
nce of World War II points which either were not 
red in World War I, or else failed to make an impact 
the minds of the responsible officials and informed 
[he first of these is simple. It became almost a litany 
General Oscar Solbert, when he sought to indoctrinate 


n geniuses with military proprieties: Psychological 


warfare 1s a function of command It command chooses to 
exercise it, it will succeed; if command neglects it, or if it is 
operated independently of military command, it will either 
interter¢ with the conduct ot wal proper, o1 it will hy 
wasted lt took the \mericans two bitter vears to learn this 
lesson. Political warfare cannot be waged without direct 
iccess to the \\ hite tlouse and the Departm« nt ot State; 
held Operations cannot he conducted unless they mect al 
some common staf point with held command. No one can 
succeed in improvising alleged policy and presenting that 
policy as United States policy, and get away with it 
Sooner or latet actual policy catches up with him. In the 
held, no civilian can write leaflets for air or ground distri 
bution unless he has some idea ol when, whe re why and 
how they will he used. 

The second lesson of World War I, also set forth by 
General Solbert, was simply this Atrocity propaganda 
begets atrocity. 

Everyone knows that war is cruel, sad, shameful to the 
soul of man; everyone knows that it hurts, de oT ides, injures 
the human body; everyone knows that It is not pl sant to 
undergo, nor even to look at. If any parti ular war is worth 
highting, it is worth fighting for some reason other than the 
crazily obvious one—the fact that it is already war. It is a 
poor statesman Ot! general who cannot GIVE his troops and 
peopl an inspiring statement of their own side in wat 
\trocity propaganda reacts against war In gene ral; mean 
while, it goads the enemy into committing more atrocities 
lhe anti-atrocity rule was not lifted in World War II (save 
for one or two notable exc« ptions, suc h as President Roose 
velt’s delayed announcement of the Japanese having ex 
cuted the Doolittle flyers except for the specihic purpose of 
preventing an anticipated atrocity, which seemed about to 
occur in a known situation, from actually occurring. Atrox 
ity propaganda heats up the imagination of troops, makes 
them more liable to nervous oO! psvé honeurotic strain, and 


increases the chances of one’s own sick committing atroci 





By Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger 
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ATTENTION . 
AMERICAN. 
SOLDIERS 


THIS LEAFLET GUARANTEES HUMANE 4 
TREATMENT TO ANY JAPANESE * 


DESIRING TO SURRENDER, TAKE a 


HIM IMMEDIATELY TO YOUR NEAREST 


, 





COMMISSIONED OFFICER |. 


' BY ORDER CG. US FORCES 


Chis surrender leaflet was not welcomed by japanese suidiers 
because it indicated that the man using it wished to surrender. 
Chis was a humiliation that the Japanese soldier found vulgar 
ind depressing indeed. A later leaflet that scid “i Ceas > Resist- 
ince’’ instead of using the word surrender had better results. 


ties In revenge to the ones alleged Ol reported. Further 
more, atrocity propaganda scares the enemy out of sur 
rendering, and gives the enemy command an easier re 
sponsibility in persuading their troops to fight with last 
ditch ce spe ration 

he third lesson was equally simple: America does not 
normally produce psychological personnel in peacetime, 
and if such personnel are to be needed again, they will have 
to be trained especially and in advance. Effective psycho 
logical warlare requires the combination of four skills in a 
single individual 


1) An effective working knowledge of U.S. govern- 
ment administration and polic y, So that the purposes 
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and plans of the government may be cor: 
preted; 


2) An effective oe of correct military 
procedure and of staff operations, tog, 
enough unde redo of the arts of 
whether naval or military, to adjust 
utterance to military situations and to pract 
aganda operations in forms which will doy 


3.) Professional knowledge of the media of in 
or of at least one of them Cbook-publish 
zines, newspapers, radio, advertising in 

branches), or of some closely related field 
political canvassing, visual or adult educat 


+) Intimate, professional-level understanding 
area (Italy, Japan, New Guinea, Kwang 





\ 
veria), based on firsthand acquaintance, k ) 
of the language, traditions, history, practi: 
and customs; 
and on top of these, the addition of a possible hit 
make that individual perfect; 
5.) Professional scientific understanding of Psy - 
anthropology, sociology, history, politic: il s ) 
a comparable field. 
[he man who steps up and says that he meets all five of 
these qualifications isa liar, ora genius, or both = 
Composite Skills 
Hlowever—and the qualification is important—each ps} i 
chological warfare team represents a composite of thes 
skills, some individuals having two or three of them | 
with, the others virtually none; but all of the personnel 
except for those with peculiarly specialized jobs (ordnance 
experts; cryptographe rs; translators; calligr: :phers end up 
with a professionalism which blends these together. Ther 
may not meet professional standards as oe on 
journalists-Japanologists psychoanalysts when they retur 2 


from psychological warfare operations against the Japanes 
but they have met men who are one or more of these, and 
have picked up the rudiments of each skill—enough, at q 
least, to suspect what they do not know. 

The advertising man or newspaperman (skill 3) who 
goes into psychological warfare must learn something of the h 
enemy, neutral or friendly groups whom he ad leesees skill “a 
4) something of United States civilian government proced 
ures (skill 1), something of military or naval organization 
and operations (skill 2) and ideally something of psychol ogy Dp 
or sociology or economics, depending on the t topic of his n 
work (skill 5). The psychological soldier deals with enemy ar 
troops in their civilian capacity; he addresses them as men, 
he appeals to their unmilitary characteristics in most ¢ bs 
stances, and he does not follow sportsmanship, as men dic wi 
in other wars, by helping the enemy command maintai! 
discipline. Furthermore, the soldier works oy writes 
illustrators, translators, script-writers, announcers and ‘ 
others whose skills are primarily civilian, and he ida his 
policy cues from the civilian authority at the top of the wa 
effort. An ordinary infantry colonel does not have to worry . 
about what the Secret: ary of State is saying, if the col nel is 
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ut of khaki for two months straight 





Trained Men 








U.S. with a cadre for the next time. 









ina again tor OWL in World War IL. He 







wecount of the Creel Committee, Words 
War 


finished, he said, 



















it IS DANGEKOUUS TU KEAD.THE 
FOLLOWING: 






[ron't pretend Junacy. Your surgeon will 
tect ich deception, and you are sure to be 
court-martial. Or if you suceeed in 

ng as a Junatic, you will be invalided home, 
without any more chance to rejoin your com- 
at the front. 





a by 







ades 






you will be 
«spitting. And re- 
symptom of neurosis. 


Don't spit freely. If you do, 
beessed with the habit of 
member, it is an carly 










Don't think the 
hance to hear. Or it 
ai wth you and develop 
neurosis. 


of everything you 
easily become habit- 
into rigular symp 


reverse 





wil 












Lor { 







{. Don't try to practise sleeping in a fixed 
peture. This is also one of the symptoms of 
NeUros is It is contagiou s to your comrades-in- 





arms 









’ 


Don't be so 
mat from 
Waves 


as to fee! your heart 
Such a symptom al 
stages f lunacy. 


nervous 
time to time. 
appears in the early 














of your urine 
early symptom 


6. Don’t worry about the color 
r excrement. This is also an 


nacy. 












nat- 
and 


One week's practise is enough to frixn 
ATRL the tremor of 4 hands, shoulders 
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if battle; but an othcer detailed to psychological 
+ remain attuned to civilian life even if he has 


was probably the biggest field problem of the 
Should psychological warfare be needed again, 
ireful culling of personnel to obtain the neces 

d operators. Che continuation of psychological 
niques, in part at least, by both civilian and 
sencies in time of peace will, it may be hoped, 
Very 
living experience of the Creel Committee was 

r into OWI. Walter Lippmann, who had worked 
Creel and Blankenhorn, was not a participant. 

( the advertising man and writer from Shanghai, 
China for the Creel Committee in World War | 

was 
and took no major part in setting up indoctri 
One of the OWI executives in 1946, shortly after 
to civilian life, read James Mock’s and Cedric 
That 


Princeton, 1939): his interest was avid. 


(,00c1 Lord! those people made the same mistakes we 





He had forgotten that the Creel Committe record had 
been available all the way through 


Hard to Appraise the Effects 


[he net effects of the work of civilian-operated propa 
ganda are hard to appraise, because the I dio b Wicasts 
and leaflets for civilians were designed to have a long-range 


] ] 
eltect on the enemy Statistical computations come to noth 


ing. It would appeal likely that some ot our psycho 


logical wartare actually lengthened the war and made it 
more difhcult to win: the “unconditional surrender” form 
ula, the publicity given to the past ralization of Germany, 


the emphasis on Japanese savagery \ ith Its implied thre il 


of counter-savagery were not overlooked by the enemy au 
| 


thorities. It is more than likely—it is certain that other 


parts ol OUT psychological wartare speeded up the end ol 


effort 


enormous when measured in terms of the « xpenditure ol 


mater and tim<¢ involved 


One operation alone probably repaid the 
OW11 throughout the wat 


render, but with conditions 


the War, saved lives, increased the w 7 which was 
manpowe! 
entire cost of 
The Japanese offered to sur 
We responded, reyecting the 
conditions. The Japanese government pondered its r ply, 
but while it pondered, B-29s carried leaflets to all parts of 
Japan, giving the text of the Japanese official offer to sun 
rendet wou'd have mad 


his act alone if almo { Imp 


\ favored target of the users of “black” propaganda is the malingerer. Suspicion of successful malingering inevitably hurts 
the morale of an outfit and even if a man is a genuine psychone urotic he may be suspected of faking. This is a 1944-45 Japanese 
leaflec trom the Philippines. 


the h ad. ‘ St™ ially, t 


of neurosis. 


legs. The tremor of 
Mist con ypcuous s8#ign 


8. If you practise to quickly roll your 


horizontally without moving your head, it w 
eoon become habitual This particular movement 
of the eyeballs preludes serious neurosis. | 
without such a practice, your eyeballs wil! t 


begin to tremor unwittingly if you are constant 


ly worried about it 

9. Don't fall into the habit of glancing said 
Ways at your comrades-in-art ‘ r irweor 
dislikes such a habit, a 


ing menace of neurosis 





19 Don't eat your own excrement r drinh 
your own rit in the presence of thet If 
you dk vou aré aure ?t I brand d a i 


however warmly you may protest 





9 Tron't mumbe th i”? wor if Ti 
af r j hav a} b r f pr 
* “] tediy, y seu 


er to ti extent that man fa 
anima’) Ur 
man face 














ibly difheult for the Japanese government to whip its 


people back into frenzy for suicidal prolongation of wat 
[he Japanese texts checked between Washington 


ind blaw ill by radiophotograph and cryptotelephone; the 
p! itcs 


were 


were put into the presses at Saipan; the big planes 


took off, leaflets properly loaded in the right kind of 


bomb lt ton k the 


\mericans thre Cc and a halt years to reach sure it Was the last. 


that point, but we reached it; nowhere else in 
there be found an instance of so many people | 
so decisive a messi 1ge, all at the same time, 
point between war and peace. 

Ihe Japanese had done their best against 
leaflet best was not enough. 





at th 


We got in the last word 


Soviet, Japanese, and Chinese Experience 


SOVIET PSYCHOLOGICAL WAREFARI 


. during World \W ar I] 


needed 


USED COMMUNIST FA 
, turning them on and off as 
But Soviet psychological war ellorts were not 
characterized by blind reliance 


cilitic 


Many 


on past experence, they Germany. 


howed a very real inventiveness, and the political policies 


Soldiers get homesick and propaganda appeals to homesickness in many ways. This 
German black leaflet showing the husband turning off the alarm while his wife wakes 
up is directed at the homesick husband. The printed message on the reverse makes 


out a discouraging case for the soldier's opportunity to return home. No identification 
of the leaflet being given it falls in the “black” category. 





eslo e ¢ ray. 5 


l “appiie {J 
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vy Americans may consider this a il di 
advantage, but in the field of psychological warfare jt | 


behind them were both farsighted and far-rea 
Phe Soviet government was the one government in thy 
world which could be even more totalitarian | Naz 


very heavy compensating ad 
Che Soviet people wi 
aganda-conscious to an int 
but 


chances. 


tages. 
gree, the authorities yk 
Revolutionary Communis: 
themes were brilliantly intermingled 
with patriotic Russian items. Army 
officers were given extraordinary pri 
ileges. Everyone 


Was viven epau 


lettes. The Communist revolutio 
ary song, the famous Internati 
was discarded in 


Soviet hymn. 


favor ot a me 
\ | listory was rewritte! 
I he Czars were honored again I 
Church was asked to pray for victor 
The Soviet officials were able 
tailor their social system to fit th 
propaganda. They did so, 
the name of the war. They cal! 
the Great Patriotic War. Outsiders 
may murmur, “What war is not 
But the Russian people liked it, and 
the regime used traditionalism and 
nationalism to cinch 
the Soviet Union. 
In their combat propaganda, th 
Russians were equally ruthless and 
realistic. They appealed to the men 
ory of Frederick the Great of Prussi 
they reminded the Germans of Bis 
marck’s warning not to commit the 
forces in the East, they appealed t 
the German Junker caste against «! 
unprofessional Nazi scum who wer 
ruining the German army, and the 
used every propaganda trick that h 
ever been heard of. They turn: 
prisoners into a real military asset 
employing them in propaganda, 3 
talked a whole staff of Nazi gener 
into the Free Germany movement 


even [ 


Communism ir 


Revolution on the Radio 


Only in radio did the Russians 


retain some of their old revolutionan 
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tNAL 


ts irritating qué alities tor non-Communist peoples. 
xplicab le in terms of the audience. The Russians 
their domestic propaganda half-secret by impos 
rship ban on those parts of it, or those comments 
ch they did not wish known to Communists 
censorship was a permanent institution, in war 
ind therefore did not impose special difficulty. 
d keep their front-line propaganda quiet, since 
ot allow their Allies to send military observers up 
the Nazis could be counted on not to tell the 
ut effective anti-Nazi propaganda. But their radio 
la had to be audible to everyone. Hence the radio 
da was the least ingenious in using reactionary 
(fectively. The Russians and Germans both used 
io, but since each policed the home audience rigor 
inst the other, it 
out. 


iS possible that the eftorts can 


Japanese Imitativeness 


[he Japanese invented little psychological warfare. 
\ 1ade excellent and judic ious use of news to the 
\merican audience, and actually got much more official 
|apanese news into the American press during the war years 
n they had succeeded in placing during peacetime, 
n they had offices in American cities. They did so by 
ining the regular Domei news service English 
ige Morse wireless for the American press, ready 
tol the newspaper ofhces. They put by lines | n the 
tories and it 1s said they sometimes even tolc | the \merican 
wspapers: PI EASE HOLD UNTIL NINE A.M. 
EWL. THANK YOU. DOMEL. In dealing with Asiatic 
udiences, special Japanese butai did a great deal of black 
p anda along with subversive Operations, but they dis 
nlaved little initiative as to the use of basic techniques. 
chief merits were industry, patience, and the delivery 

{a first-class news service. 


Chinese Inventiveness 


lhe Chinese Communists broke all records for certain 
specialized aspects of combat propaganda. Japanese pris 


ners were given cordial welcome, better food than they 


had in the Army, the company of maidens, rich gilts, and 
political indoctrination about the freedom of Japan L hese 
sol liers then went with the ( hine se Communists back to 
the front lines and talked Japanese sentries out of their 
strongpoints. The Yenan people went to great pains with 
this propaganda, and even “elected” a Japanese prisoner to 
the City Council of Yenan. The author talked with the 
Political Director of the Chinese Communist authority at 
Yenan, 
China. There was evidence of real understanding of the 
problems ol the Japanese common soldier, and ol real 
sympathy with him, which the Japanese « nlisted men were 


quick to feel. 


and with some of the Japanese in Communist 


The Communists went so far as to throw 
gift packages into the Japanese lines—not booby-traps, just 
nice gifts with the polite request for a reply. They learned 
the names of Japanese field telephone operators, and then 
spliced into the line and argued politics with them in a 
rough jolly way. When they had enough prisoners, they 
kept the most promising converts for politic: | training 
They fed the ordinary prisoners well, entertained them 
royally, and sent them back to their own lines with the 
suggestion that the Chinese Communists would appreciate 
it if their good Japanese brethren would pl ase shoot their 
rilles in the air, thus making sure of not hitting Com 
munists while at the same time avoiding unnecessary trou 


ble with the |. ipanese otheers 
also had fraternization and 


front-line propaganda, but not to the extent which the 
Chinese Communists did 


| he ¢ mner iliss imo's troops 


The Generalissimo himself fol 
lowed a very liberal not in the | ettist but the true sense 
political line tow ird Japan. Lie utte red no threat ot ve nge 
ance. He was the first leader of a great nation to say that 
the Japanese | mperor question was to be settled by 
letting the Japanese themselves choose their own form of 
government after the war was all over. He had Japanese 
on his political staffs—democratic persons, whom his ofh 
cials encour ged and regul: ir Japanese broade: ists were 
kept up throughout = war on the Chungking radio. He 
probably ended up, at VJ-day, as the enemy leader most 
esteemed by the ie se people; now, however, he would 


have to pl: ice second to General M: iC Arthur 


Psychological Warfare in the Future 


[HE SHOOTING IS OVER. DESPITE THE INEVITABLE TIMI 
g of jurisprudence, even the legal “hostilities” have been 
brought to an end. Soon the world may once again be at 
peace.” Psychological warfare continues, and shows no 
sign of f abating. 

rhe sailieery parts of the propaganda can be dropped, 
ve for Northern Greece, central Luzon, Java, Indo-China, 


Ni . China and Manchuria, 


= 
piac 


Korea and a few other 
te urrently, no one power dares use the immediate 
threat of world war as the wild card in the continuing game 
of world politics. The most that Pravda and levestia can 

eht now is that American capitalists, reactionaries and 
ypto-Fascists are getting ready to start another world war. 


the Soviet people could not be made to believe that 
er war is actually imminent. Psychologic: il warfare 
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must be waged, by Russians or by ourselves, in 
tones. 


subdued 


The problems and the lessons remain. It seems very 
unlikely that there will be (for a very long time, at the least 
a condition which anyone born before 1890 would wish to 
call “peace.” The world is in a condition of non-war, that 
uneasy state described SO well by Thomas Hobbes almost 
three hundred years ago: 


Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live with 
out a common Power to keep them all in awe, they 
that condition which is called Warre: 
if of every man, against every man. 


are in 
and ouch a warre, as 
\ For Warre consisteth 
not in Battell onely, or the act of fighting; but in a tract of 
time, wherein the Will to contend by Battell is sufficiently 
known: and therefore the notion of Time is to be considered 
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nature of Warre Weather. 
For as the nature of Foule weather lyeth not in a showre or 
two ol 
or the I 


in the as it is in the nature of 


rain; but an inclination thereto of many days to 
So the nature of War consisteth not in actual fight- 
all the time 


All other time is Peace. 


ing but in the known disposition thereto, during 


there is no assurance to the contrary 


I lobbe 


bel re 


was talking about a hypothetical state of nature, 
government was created by mankind; he might as 
well have been envisioning the present world of sovereign 


tate without 1 Common Power to keep them all in awe.” 


A Continuing Function 


Psychological wartare is not opened with declarations. 


| 
lt IS not ci 


sed with peace treaties Some of the nations of 


the world—and not Russia only, as Russophobes would have 
us be lic ve ire in the ape ol needing psychologic: il 
wartare | cilities in ordet 0 keep their own populations 


lined up in upport ol their governments. If they need to 
cll their own people that the wicked Outsidians are getting 


ready to att ick the virtuous I nsidists, they must pertorce 


maintain a prop wanda ministry, propaganda outlets, analy 
is experts, and all the rest. Furthermore, it is not in the 
nature of modern society to abandon a function in which 
individuals and groups have acquired skills; the skills them 


This is it! 





Patton across the Rhine south of Mainz 
MONTGOMERY FORCES 


CROSSING OF THE LOWER RHINE 


Americans annihilate 7th Army 
and 1st Tank Army 














Palatinate and Saar overrun 





More than 1100000 prisoners 





since the invasion 
Hang on to life! 


Chis leaflet helped the war in Europe to end just as the famous 
leaflet that carried the Japanese surrender terms back to the 
Japanese people helped end the war in the Pacific. The reverse 
side of this leaflet takes up the future of Germany as deter- 
mined by the Crimea Conference. It quotes President Roose- 
velt as saying, “Unconditional surrender does not mean the 
destruction or enslavement of the German people.” It prom- 
ises quick, just and severe punishment for the Nazi war crimi- 
nals, but assures the German people that they will not starve 
and that Germany will not become a burden on the world. 
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selves become a vested interest, and their Posse 
them to the employment market, alleging the u 
the skill as a means of selling it. Furthermor 
Gresham's Law in government no less than 
bad government drives out good. 





If one governn 
world discovers a powerful, malign, effective 
taining its desires, other governments of the 
compelled to follow suit. 

Psychological warfare is continuing in tin 
right now. 
end, until and unless the policy-making ofhcials | 
powers become satishied, contented, and trust! 
American “intormationa]” 
as they are now politely called—without demar 
current removal of rival facilities in the hands 
tive powers would not be an act helping peace. V 


war, There is no reason to suppose 


another. To remove 


make rival powers give up their propaganda sys tt 
cannot end all propaganda simply by denying ours 
to be heard. 
willingly, 
If psychological warfare is not apt to end, it p 
significant modification of international relations, both { | 
war and peace. We will have, in effect, climbed a pro, WW, 
ganda plateau in World War Il. We do not desc end fron 
the high intensity of propaganda operations which 
veloped in wartime: we remain at that operational ley 
with slightly reduced budgets. This means that what used 
to be war has become peace, in the international 
ganda field. Therefore, when real genuine incandescent 
war does show up, psychological warfare will move fron 
its present level to even higher ones, simply because me: 
in wartime are usually able to find ways of intensifying 
peacetime routines to meet war's superlative emergencies 


chance Therefore we Americans 


in the business. 


ted cee 


Continuing Experience 


The military conclusion from World War II's psych 
logical warfare is simple, and not encouraging to peop) 
who want their military doctrine shipshape like 1 
It is this: the lessons of World War I! WI 
are being applied right now, in peacetime, by civilis ins \ 
few technical Seonuees, such as airborne leaflet distributior ( 

re obviously suspended. ) 


catalogued fossils. 


The doctrines of good oe 
xi 11 warfare in the future cannot and must not be derived \\ 
from World War II alone. They must be taken from the 
experience of the actual operators, the men and women wh \ 
run international radio propaganda, the political warlar 
experts and information officers, whatever their names, w! I 
carry on psychological warfare—on a permanent basis 
Psychological wartare can cael 
teak rese arch in that significant middle ground betwee a 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, politic: al science in vith 
can learn from militar aa 


learn from science, fron 


comparative cultural studies. It 
experience of the past, and save a tremendous lot of time 

by not repeating mistakes from one war in the next. Mos —_ 
of all it can learn from its raw material: the beliefs, hoy C 
fears, superstitions and nobilities of mankind. Unless \ u \ 
can sy mpathize with your potential enemy just long er 
to be able to im: igine why he should be willing to ris! 
to kill you, you will never, come the moment of c 
peril, be able to reach into his mind, or twist his thoughts 
feelings, dreams to your purposes. 
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Capture 


EW BRIEF ECSTATIC MOMENTS I DARED TO HOPE 
t become famous as the soldier who, single 
capt tured | eipzig, prewar Germany's fifth largest 
travesty that I recount here began on April 
when Leipzig was one of the few remaining major 
1 was commander 
23d Infantry, 2d Division. 


to combat forces in | urope. 
\ ny G, 
\\ | been attacking for two weeks through the flak 
eastern approaches to Leipzig in an erratic, lengthy 
ustive campaign against scattered opposition. On 
f what I choose to call le débdcle | spent a none 
int afternoon with my 150 infantry associates 
the city dump overlooking ¥ Weisse Elster canal. 
ur desire to cross the canal, via a wooden railroad 
ind dig in for the night in an orchard that faced 
ering buildings of the Gohlis sector of the city some 
yards away. But a group of cantankerous Germans 
and fired rifle and machine gun bullets at us. A 
itoon under Lieutenant John W. Whitman con 
the Germans that we were better men than they by 
g the canal and abolishing the opposition in a flank 

g movement. 
Che rifle platoons dug in, and soon thereafter Lieutenant 
man appeared at my CP with Staff Sergeant Joe Wey 
ind a German officer, who, to my amazement, know 
g GI souvenir values, continued to carry his pistol in its 


Whitman, only twenty-two, was aglow with excitement, 
kid about to visit his first county fair. 
Want to capture Leipzig?” he asked in a matter-of-fact 
ne 
ist looked at him. 
This is an Oberleutenant from Leipzig,” he said, indi 
¢ the German officer who bowed and smiled stupidly 
reference. “His CO wants to surrender the city 
thout a fight. A mob of civilians streamed down the road 
those big buildings while we were eating supper. 
jabbered at me until I finally made out that they 
i us to go back into town with them. They said a 
n major with 600 men wanted to surrender. 
vlandt and I walked back into town with a bunch of 
ind they took us to the police station. We talked to 
jor. He not only wants to surrender his 600 men, 
said his commanding general would surrender the 
damned city, if I'd go back and get my CO.” 
emed incredible to me that the usually clever Ger 
ould employ such an obvious ruse. It was too ob 
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The Man Who Did NOT 


By Major Charles MacDonald 





Leipzig 





Stull L te lt 


“Now wait a minute 


vious to be a trick that I had to voice a protest 


Does he know I'm just a captain 
Will he surrender to a c: yptain: 
“Yeah, we told him that 


\ captain's good enough.” 


But he said it doesn't matter 


I felt like bowing gratefully 

“The Oberleutenant here came along so you'd believe us 
He'll tell you. 

He spoke to the 


gestures mostly 


German oflicer in <ee mixed with 
gestures and the Ober le utenant looked al 
me and smiled widely, shaking his head up and down, 


la wohl la wohl Ist gut Ist Gut 


Such rhetoric convinced me. “I'll go,” I said, “but I'll 


grunting, 


have to get an OK from battalion first.” 
I went inside to telephone and Whitman followed me 
“T'll talk to him if he says ‘no, 
It's on the level 


” he said. “You've just got 
I can tell by 
the way the whole set-up looks. You've got to go.” 

The colonel was not at battalion, but I talked with Major 


Vern L. Josep yh. hold him 


partly re sponsib le. It he h: id only Si Lid no, this entire idiotic 


to go, Cap'n | swear it is 


I mention his name because | 
scheme might have died in infancy.) The major indicated 
that perhaps I was joking, but I finally convinced him 
Whereupon he said, “I'll have to talk to regiment.” 

The chain of command creaked into gear. We waited 
while he called regiment, and Whitman told me more 
details. 

“The colonel’s out at regiment,” 


Finally I called the major again. 

Major Joseph said, “but 
they'll call me back in a few minutes Phey ve called 
division.” 

[ gulped and hung up. I had thought of this thing as a 
purely local action that would not embroil division and 
higher headquarters until after it appeared in the papel! 
I called battalion again. 

“Regiment hasn't heard from division,” Major Joseph 
said. “I'll call regiment again and you can talk to the exec 
I think they called corps tora decision.” 

Corps! That was the last he adquarte rs before army, and 
army was next last before Supreme Headquarters! | 
shuddered and wondered what General Eisenhower would 
say. 

But it was too late to do anything about it. The regi 


ind | had to 


. . . “é ’ | 
explain the Situation hastily. . we cant wait much 


mental executive officer was on the phone, 


It’s getting almost too dark now.” 
\]] right. Keep in touch with 


your battalion and let us know how you come out.’ 


longer, sir. 
The executive officer said, “ 
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| took Private First Class Walter G. Harms with me as 
interpreter, and Private First Class Harold G. Wesmiller 
brought an SCR 300. Lieutenant Whitman and Sergeant 
We viandt took seats in the lead jeep with me, and the ( ber 
leutenant sat in full view on the right front fender, looking 
every bit the martyr of the German nation. 

We cle b ited as to whe ther or not we should carry a white 
t] iV ind then decided that would look as it we were sul 
rendering, which we most certainly were not 
| he men from the ritle platoon cheered us as We passed 
and | found that I was not so much 
itraid as | was tremendously excited, I ke pt telling myself 


\ter all, 


hith largest city 


their dug IN positions 
| was ibout to accept the surrender ol Germany s 
Pardon me, Herr General, but even now the forces of 
Company G lay siege at the gates of your fortress cit) 
\Would you care to surrender, please? 

lhe buildings of the city rose abruptly from the far end 
of the orchard. The road was lined with curious civilians 
treaming toward the railroad bridge to view the fabled 
\mericans, torcing our jeep to progress at a snail-like pace 
\s we ent red the city the streets seemed deserted, com 
pare d to the mass of pe opl who had lined the road through 
the orchard, but here and there a group of civilians stopped 


to stare at us, and | Was relieved. VU Cc had come to know 
that where there were civilians, to paraphrase an old adage, 
there was no fire—at least, no enemy fire. 

Whitman directed the jeep driver to the police station, 
in imposing three-story building which, with its surround 
ing grounds, occupied an entire block at the end of the 
street and except for the lack of moors reminded me ol 


Wuthering Heights 


grounds, 


tall iron grill fence enclosed the 
and we drew up to a gate where two Germans in 
uniform stood guard 

Civilians appeared from every direction, crowding around 
us and jabbering excitedly. German soldiers passing by, 
their weapons slung over their shoulders or about their 
Walsts, stopped abruptly at the sight of the crowd around 
the two jeeps and their mouths dropped open in astonish 
ment at the sight of OD uniforms. 

Whitman and Sergeant Weylandt took command of the 
situation at the gate as if this were old home week. The 
smartly uniformed guards smilingly opened the gates when 
Whitman's broken German told them that Der Komman 
dent had arrived to effect the surrender. We passed through, 
\s we neared the 
rear entrance three German officers walked stiffly toward us. 

“The tall one, Whitman said in a 
stage whisper. “He's the one who says they'll surrender.” 


the gate and to the rear of the building. 
that’s the major,” 


lhe immaculately groomed officers made me suddenly 
conscious of my shabby appearance. Their stiffly pressed 
uniforms contrasted sharply with my own dirty nondescript 
combination, their jaunty visored officer c: aps looking like 
‘Brother Rat” in contrast to my own combat helmet with its 
| felt my beard, unshaven for at 


least a week, and wondered if I shouldn’t have prepared 


bedraggled camouflage net 


more extensively for this operation. 

| wondered whether I should salute, unable to remember 
anything in the Army manuals in those pre-VJ-days that 
had described the decorum of accepting a formal enemy 
surrender, particularly in the stronghold of the enemy. In 
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my ignorance | decided that it would be best to < 
thing that closely resembled an officer, and I did 

[he German major returned the salute and pr 
hand, startling me with the move so that he must 
my ill composure. | had no desire to shake han 
German officer, but I recovered quickly and 
hand firmly, if not warmly. 

He led us upstairs to a room that was luxuri 
nished with upholstered chairs, a deep rug and an 
girl, whose appearance made me wary lest Whi 
Wevlandt let out a GI wolf call. Another group 
correct officers rose as we entered. The major introd 
pausing for me to say my name. I smiled profu 
substitute for saluting, which I decided would n 
propriate indoors. 

We sat down, and the room became a Comeae 
The major tried to talk wi 
German, seeming offended when I said nicht vers: 
calling the girl to translate for him. 


of mixed languages. 


No matter w 
be said for the fraulein’s anatomy, her English was y 

| summoned Harms. Whitman was not content t 
cluded from the conversation, and he broke in at 

with scrambled German and English that made the Ger 
mans roar with laughter. 

| finally made out the German major’s story [1 
mixed translations of Harms and the girl. 

He and his men, he said, were not German soldie: 
though their uniforms, customs and weapons wer 
tically identical with the Wehrmacht's. They wer 
men of the Leipzig police force, 2,500 strong, w th 60 
quartered here at the Gohlis station. The city was fille 
with displaced persons and German civilians, and th 
wanted to avoid any fighting, if possible. He knew that 
Germany was kaput and nothing was to be gained by mal 
ing a be ittleground of the city. 

The commanding general of the police force was of the 
same opinion and was willing to guarantee that there woul 
be no fighting.by the policemen ‘ond civilians, if we would 
assure them these would be no shooting on Our part, and 
the policemen could retain control of the civilians even after 
our entry. 

The situation was absurd. I thought perhaps the m 
Was posse essed. W hen | asked, he told. me the commandi ng 
general had absolutely no control over the Wehrmacht 
But most of the soldiers had left the city that morning. H: 
did not think we would have much to worry about in the 
way of German soldiers. 


Despite the major’s confidence, I saw my dreams of news 
paper headlines fading, and I feared that General Eisen 
hower would be very disappointed i in me. Perhaps that fear 
made me tenacious, and I refused to give up. We argued 
back and forth for what seemed like hours, and darkness 
fell outside. Finally, the major offered a suggestion in 
tone that insinuated a momentous announcement. 

“I will take you to see the general,” Harms translat 

The major called for an orderly and sent for his car, ” dis 
patching a second orderly for cognac. W hitman’s eyes 
lighted up perceptibly as the orderly returned with cocktail 
glasses on a silver tray and poured drinks around. 

I decided that I must be quite mad. I had never em 
\ ee a social hour with a group of German ole: nd 
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+ with the German ofhcers as my hosts. 

rly returned with the information that the car 
utside. I left Whitman in charge of the group 

t the police station until I should return, and 
< | went outside where the chauffeur waited in a 
\lercedes Benz. 


the slightest idea where we were going, except 














»confer with the commanding general near the 








e citv. | wondered if we had to pass through 





( n army detenses to reach our destination, but 


the police oficers commanded the respect of the 











and I felt relatively safe while in their com 





t telling myself. 


t 
i 






nti irily sank lower in the deep back seat, however, 
rman sentry stopped us in the middle of the dark 
vondered what would be his reaction should he 






\mericans in the automobile, but he asked no 





He wanted to tell us that it was impossible to 
street we were following. We could not reach 
of town by this route. The Americans were firing 






lhe driver turned the big car around, not without effort, 





traced our route toward the Gohlis p lice station 





najor suggested, through Harms, that I might con 






\merican headquarters an my radio and have them 
tillery. I mulled over the suggestion and realized 
little I had been able to » ER about the 






in which we had been trav eling that we had been 
toward the southeast, and that would be the 69th 
ivision sector. Getting artillery fire stopped there would 









tate contacting corps headquarters. I would have 






ugh wrath called down upon me if this mission failed 





ut interrupting the operations of another division, so 





bit thankful when we reached the police station and 
that Wesmiller had been unable to make contact 
h the radio. 






he major said that perhaps the telephone lines were not 
tand he would try to call the general and ahat we should 
nside the police station. We went into a large room 
the first oor and there found Lieutenant Whitman, a 
t under the influence of cognac, entertaining a group of 
German enlisted men, who, for lack of better fascination, 
fascinated with the Indian head on the 2d Division 
uldet patches. 







Whitman had a colored blanket wrapped around his 
dy, and placing his fingers behind his head to indicate 
hers, he did a war dance around the room. 

\le Indian!” he cried. “Me Indian! Woo-woo-woo-woo 






lhe Germans loved it, roaring something in their native 
igue which I took to mean “we love it.” Further to indi 
ir love they produced another bottle of cognac as it 

¢, pouring drinks for all of us. 







[he major finally completed his telephone call, and 
‘arms and I followed him outside again to the car. I had 
ot slightest idea of how he intended getting past the 
hre, but he seemed to have thought of some thing, 

«| did not think I was exactly in a position to question 
ms. The driver turned to the right up a narrow 
‘ide street, and we found ourselves beneath an arched roof 
t by a “dim blue blackout light. A uniformed German 
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sentry snap ped to attention and raised his right hand in the 


Nazi salute, barking simply, but with meaning 
Heil Hitler! 


Lle opened the door ol the Cal stiffly | he majo! alighted 


and returned the salute. He opened the rear door tor me 


We found ourselves in a well lit marble corridor. Guards, 
stationed at intervals along the walls, snapped to attention as 
we passed, giving stiff “Heil Hitler salutes. The major and 
the lieutenant returned the salutes, and 1 wondered what 
the guards thought of the two disheveled Americans, but 
their stony faces told me nothing. A stiff guard at the end 
of the corridor gave the Nazi salute and indicated that we 
should follow him. He led us Up a gracetul marble circular 
staircase, and into a room on the second floor. It was elab 
orately furnished with an oval mahogany conference tab 
in the center surrounded by ornate mahogany chairs. | he 
carved ceiling was high, and the walls were decoratively 
paneled. The floor again was marbl 

The major motioned us to be seated, the general would 
be with us shortly. 

Suddenly the major barked a command that must have 
said “attention,” and the gene ral appeared at the door Lhe 
two othcers and the orde rly stood stiffly at attention. [Tlarms 
and I rose, and I found myself unintentionally imitating th 
Germans’ stiff military stancc The general gave some 
command which must have been “at ease” and entered the 
room. 

| was conscious of my appearance again. [The general 
was even more immaculately dressed than the others, a long 
row of military decorations across his chest. His face was 
round and.red and cleanly shaven. A monocle in his right 
eye made him look for all the world like a combination of 
Eric von Stroheim and Humphrey Bogart. I knew he must 
have fluffed and preened himself before a mirror for at 
least an hour like some proud fighting COK k. 


| wondered if I should salute, but the general's out 
stretched hand told me differently. I shook his hand and 
mumbled my name. He indicated three other officers and 
a brown-suited civilian who entered with him. The civilian, 
a slim, middle-aged, grey-haired man who might have been 
out of something by Sinclair Lewis, explained in English 
that he was the general's interpreter. 

“Betore the war | studied at the University of ¢ hicago,” 
he said in impeccable English that bore only a trace of an 
accent. “When the war began, I was professor of English 
at the University of Bern.” 

| he gene ral motioned us to take seats, and Harms and | 
sat on the right of the table with the major and lieutenant 
who had come with us from Gohlis. The general took his 
seat at the head of the table, the civilian interpreter on his 
left, and the other three officers, whom I took to be rank 
ing—at least, well braided—members of his staff, to the left 
of the interpreter. 

rhe oC neral rose, raising his glass and proposing a toast 
in German. We all stood and drank. I didn’t know if I 
was drinking to long life for Adolf or what, but I drank 

Ihe conference settled down to its purpose, and the gen 
eral talked long and rapidly, like a spoiled child. Th 
civilian had to break in at intervals to interpret 

I lis story proved to be relatively the same as that told me 
by the major earlier in the evening, and my hopes for the 
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capitulation of the city took another nose dive. 
concerned about controlling the thousands ot displaced 
persons in I cipzig and would guarantee there would be no 
resistance trom the policemen, but he had absolutely no 
control over the Wehrmacht. He tried to assure me that 
most of the soldiers had abandoned the city, and also he 


did not know where to contact the commanding ofkicer of 
the \\ ( hrm: ic ht torces. 


He was 


[he conversation went in circles, always returning to the 
fact that the generé 11 coulc | not guarantee the re would be no 
fight from the German army. I began to see his situation 
clearly—he was anxious to keep his police in control, but he 


had attempted negotiations too early. He have 


and the n 


should 

vaited until our forces actually entered the city 
piece: our military government officials. 
obviously was an eager beaver. 


The general 


| looked at my watch and was surprised to see that it was 


ilmost midnight at the 


| wondered if my men Gohlis 


police station had given me up. 
egiment—and perhaps General Eisenhower—considered me 
lost. | had had no communication with them since we first 


entered the city at dusk. 


1 wanted to tell the 
was hopel Ss, but 


German general that the situation 
What was 


he might refuse to allow us to return if we 


| declined to admit defeat. 
more important 
tid there was nothing we could do about the negotiations. 
| suggested that he and his staff come with me to my bat 
talion headquarters to contact my CO—the colonel. The 
word “colone y 


the table 

\t battalion headquarters the commander was asleep. 
Major Joseph did not want to awaken him, so I told him my 
story, at least admitting that I did not think anything was 
vyoing to come of the surrender negotiations 

While Major Joseph talked with the German officers, I 
found that battalion had established radio contact with my 
men in the Gohlis police station. 
back out of the city. 
ordet since 


night. 


Sct med magical, and they rose quic kly from 
5 ready to go. 


| radioed them to come 
a bit irritated at the 
bedded down comfortably for the 


They seemed 
they were 


Major Joseph told me that he was keeping the Germans 
there for the night and sending them to Corps Military 
Government in the morning. He wanted me, however, to 
take the major and lieutenant back through our lines. They 
would telephone the general's office to let them know what 
had become of the old man. 

I felt like the swimmers when the newsreel is run back 
ward, but we preceded the Mercedes-Benz in a jeep, and I 
- the officers back to the bombed sector through which 

e had passe ‘d e irlier, and the “n returned to my CP. 

es was 0400, and the men had returned from the Gohlis 
police station. Wesmiller said they had been worried about 
me and Harms, but from his story of a riotous night, I could 
not see how they found much time for worry. 

Thus did my negotiations fall through. I think it only fair 
to myself, however, that I continue the story and explain 
that my night's work had not been completely in vain. 

My company was assigned the mission of taking the 

Gohlis police station that afternoon. We entered in assault 
formation, but the presence of civilians in the streets indi- 
cated that there would be no resistance, and they seemed 
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No doubt battalion and ' 





less interested in us now than they had been 
before. Evidently, they persisted in the belief ¢| 
had already surrendered and our entrance noy 
climactic. 

I solicited a ride in a company jeep to check on 
sition of the rifle platoons. 1 could find no evic 
second platoon in the sector south of the pol 
where they should have been, so we drove on. 
sass beneath a railroad track loomed ahead of us 
to have been the limiting point for the company 
but I saw a group of Gls beyond the tracks. 

We rode up beside them, and | recognized 
Sergeant Wesley I. Phillips, the platoon sere 
th ought you knew not to go past the tracks 
“Where's Lieutenant Whitman?” 

“I know Cap’n,” Sergeant Phillips replied, 
lieutenant saw all these nice buildings over here a1 
to have a look at them 

| saw Whitman with Sergeant Weylandt app 
down the street, and I tried to > think of what Article of Wa, 
he had violated. But something told me I was in for another 
crazy scheme of some sort, and | steeled mysel 
becoming a party to it. 


¢} 
tne 


Whitman spoke before I could begin dressing hii 
for crossing the railroad. “There’re sixty Krauts and a lieu 
tenant over there who want to surrender. It’s a Germa 
\rmy garrison . . . beaucoup weapons and supplies 
[here was no use pretending. I would end 
eventually going over to accept the surrender. |: 
save time if I gave in without argument. 

“The lie -utenant says they’ ve been W aiting to surrender 
ever since we first came in last night,” W hitmen continue 
“and he's getting pretty tired of waiting. But he wants 
surrender to at least a captain.” 

“Come on,” I said. “Tell us where to go.” 

The street ended two blocks away at the German gar 
son area. A sentry stood at a massive iron gate leading 
the grounds around a group of three-story stone bar: 
and warehouses. Whitman said something to the guard 
a language that must have made the German wonder if, i 
heaven’s name, the tongue of the Fatherland had come 
this, but he clicked his heels, bowed slightly from the wais 
and held out the keys of the gate to me. 

| took the keys and opened the gate. A group of Ger 
mans led by a stiff lieuten ant, so Saiwalens in a neatly 
pressed uniform and shined boots that I expected to hear 
bugle fanfare in the background, emerged from the neares' 
barracks. As we approached, the lieutenant stopped, clickec 
his heels and saluted smartly. He nodded his head ' 
Whitman to indicate that he remembered him, and | kne 
Whitman’s heart must have leaped up and _ scramble 
thanks. 

I decided to waste no time in this surrender. Eithe: the 
did or they didn’t. Standing in the open arena surround 
by hostile barracks was not to my liking. 

“Tell him to bring all his weapons and pile then her 
at the gate,” I told Whitman. “Then he can line up bi 
men and we'll take them in.” 

The lieutenant acknowledged the order and repeated " 
to his noncommissioned officers. They saluted smartly an 
disappeared into the two nearest barracks. A single file 


| sighed. 
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liers, carrying rifles, machine guns, panzerfausts 
emerged from the buildings like disheartened 
[hey piled the weapons near the gate, and 

1 Whitman's platoon began to break them 
pe 
was completed and the Germans lined up in 

mation with their baggage, looking somehow 
s out of the Cante rbur) Tale s. The officer stood 
the formation to address his men, their bodies 
‘rention, but their heads bowed slightly toward 
as if the officer were a god and it was verboten 
n the countenance thereof. 
| that the lieutenant was telling them the wat 
them and they were making an honorable sur 
at his command they should give one last Heil 
barked the command. Their he ids snapped up 
ne had suddenly jerked on the reins and the bit 
mouths and shouted in unison Heil Hitler! 
did an about tac S and indicated by a nod of his 
| should remove the pistol from about his waist. 
like the idea of being told how to conduct the 
when I was the one supposedly in charge, but 
feel inclined to disagree. For all I knew the other 
might be filled with Germans, their rifles trained 
ind, what was more important, I wanted the pistol. 

had converted the police station into a PW 

When I deposited the lieutenant, I noticed that 
e major and his 600 flatfoot floogies had become 
of war. I nodded toward the major, but he was 


gly mood and gave no indication that he remem 


Eager To Return 


We were eating supper after dark in a restaurant which 
my kitchen force had liberated when I heard the approach 

hundreds of hobnailed marching feet on the pavement 
outside. Hobnailed boots could mean only one thing Ger 
man soldiers. Outside I found a group of Gls approaching 
W ith over 2 \O Ge rman prisons rs. 

“We're from K (¢ ompany, ‘one of the guards said, when 
| asked. “We're on your left. Got those Krauts out of a 
garrison across the railroad tracks.’ 

My shudder must have been perceptible, even in the 
darkness. So these 200 Germans had been watching whilk 
| had unwittingly accepted the surrender ot the (serman 
lieutenant and his sixty men! 

| told the story inside , 

“That's nothing, Cap'n,” Whitman said Light alter 
you left we found sump'n sitting around the corner of on 
of the barracks that sure made us feel silly 
\lark IV tank ready for action 

Whitman,” I said, slowly and forcefully, “if you ever, 


evel decide to accept the surrender ot any more Germans, 


da brand new 


vou do so entirely on your own, or else you and yours will 
meet W ith drastic action too horrible to conte mplate Is that 
clear? I’ve had quite enough! 

\fter the uncontested Gohlis entry I might have been 
convinced that my mission to the police general had accom 
plished its purpose, through no fault of the general on 
myself, but | read in the papers that the 69th Division met 
stiff resistance in the center of the city where I had been on 
my\ peace mission. Thus, | know that those men could 
never be convinced, so I think best that I remain the 
man who did not capture I eipzig. 


\ democracy at war has often been afraid that soldiers will not be 
satisfied to return to the ways of normal life, that lewd language will 
grow permanent, homicide a habit, or at least that it will be hard “to 


keep ‘em down on the farm after they've seen Paree.” 


lhe fear is 


strangely mispl: iced. Most civilian-soldiers are only too eager to re 
turn to normality. Only under the tension of war and its emotions. 
its broken habits, and life’s uncertainties, do many fall into this un 
accustomed pattern of masculine vices—swearing, gambling, pilfer 
ing, and the like—which belong to the new toughness of the times, 
and the pleasure of the passing moment. Unless a whole generation 
srew up under a thirty vears’ war, it is hard to see how these attitudes 


might freeze into permanence. 


Wittiam Marruews and Dixon 
Wecter in Our Soldiers Speak 1775-1918 
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ARMED FORCES 


The Safety of the Nation 


So often in history had military men 
en the security of the United States neg- 
cted and impaired by the 





slowness or 
ipparent inability of Congress to act—so 
well did they know how many times this 
has happened in the past century and a half 

that in 1947, which could well count 
itther year toward victory or 
| the thoughtful sol 
dier went about his duties with a feeling of 
dk sperate impatience, 


more than any 


deteat in a tuture war 


Week after week went by with no major 
War Department bill reported out of either 


Llouse of Congress, and with none of them 


listed is must le islation to be acted on 
before the session closes Il here seemed to 
be much doubt whether Unification would 


cvel reach tl} point 


Hlouse Committec 


ot open debate The 
on | Xp nditures in the 
Executin Department went on and on 
with its hearing Dx partment heads and 
military statf leaders had long since pre 
sented the cogent facts—the reasons why 
Unification would facilitate all joint and 
combined military planning of the future, 
ind operations of the future if it came to 
that. But still a long list of witnesses were 


\nd < ich ot the 


bers of the Committee could have 10 min 


to appear 20-odd mem 
utes to question cac h new witness 

Would the session pass before thes 
could ill he he ird 
of the House 


this vear for Universal Military 


Or if the bill came out 
would there be no time left 
Training, 
National Defense 
\ct urgently necessary to the Army's func- 
tioning as a modern Army rather than a 
1935 model It then seemed most likely. 
And if the measures never Came up In 
1947, would they come up at all in 1948, 
in election vear? Or 1949? Or ever 


for amendments to the 


until 


once more in the desperation of world 


emergency the att mpt was made to sub 
stitute late billions for early strength of 
arms 

In the Senate 


tee Unification hearings were also under 


\rmed Services Commit 


way | LIT TV UA h time, could be Say ed by 
already 


given before the House Committee on Ex 


study of key-witness testimony 
penditures in the Executive Department. 
Nevertheless, the same departmental wit 
nesses were apparently scheduled to re 
peat the same words of quiet but sincerely 
the facts, the facts of life 
But the bill might 


urgent warning 
in an atomic world 
come out 

And how much was Congress hearing 
from the people themselves about Unifica 
tion, about speeding this and other meas 
ures of National Security? About setting 


forth into the tense postwar years with our 
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irmor repaired and adjusted and our arms 
new-tempered and freshly sharpened to the 
keenest edge? Did the country care enough 
to write its representatives? Was it anxious 
enough, beyond favorably expressing its 
opinion in a national poll, to ask for action 

ction soon? 

No, it was not. A greater number of 
direct opinions from constituents would 
undoubtedly help some Committee mem 
be rs to see the score more clearly. 

Would those letters and messages be 
written? 

The two committees numbered men of 
shade of opinion on Unification 
from those 


every 


who never failed, term after 





MESS CALL 





Talburt for The Washington 
Scripps-Howard 


Daily News 


The Nation's weapons would be inadequate 





term, to seek alertness, strength and pre 
paredne ss in the Armed Forces to those 
who appeared to see no reason for action 
now—or any time when it might be po 
litically embarrassing. Singly and together 
the two committees included some of the 
best minds in Congress. But as groups for 
action, singly and together, the two com- 
mittees appeared to military men—military 
men of civilian as well as Regular com- 
ponents—to be lacking in awareness of the 
need to have vital matters settled soon. 

It would be far better for the Army to 
know and know quite soon how it will be 
expected to function, and what it will be 
expected to function with—and without. 

But military men, responsible for recom- 
mending needed measures of National Se- 
curity, could still not quite believe that 
they would be ordered by the Country and 
the Congress to do the impossible—to set 
up a supposed Security without the means 
for Securitv—to organize an Army with 
only the funds and legal measures for an 


outmoded and skeleton typ 

They were not asking { " Unif 
Army of giant size. They 
gesting a need for men by Ry 
planes and tanks and guns 
thousand. 

They were simply saying | 
stay strong enough not to 
weak in all but bombs if war 

if the men of good will sl] 
the Armed Forces should on 
deal with the opposing forces 
nation fully prepared. 

They were asking for a 
sonable chance. 

They were asking that their 
opinions be carefully weighed 
expert and more emotional stat 
opinion. 

They believed that if all 
speak who ever wore the U.S. A 
form in all other wars of our history as y 
as World War II, they would rwhelr 
ingly pray for a proper defense in the pr 
ent state of the Nation. 

They believed that only a sn 
of civilians would see our Armed |} 
weak. 

Thev urged, and will always u 
they think they should, that ( 
which has the power to make or break ¢] 
National Security, take no more risk 
the safety of the Nation. 


THE CONGRESS ee 
UMT Doubtful 


At a press conference mostly dev 


conveying the corps of correspondents ns 
gratulations on his 63d birthday, Pres. 1 ros 
man said he hoped to have this session of Sec 


Congress enact legislation for univ 
training. 
If he succeeded it would be 


of a miracle. 


Congressional hearings on UMI der 
been marking time while awaiting a rey mn nk 
by the President’s nine-member cis Keep 
committee on universal training. |! t “fr 
American Legion thought the issue » Ge 
stagnating from lack of attention and ask that 
the President to prod the committee int the ir 
reporting. The President replied by ' silly t 
ing reporters that he expected the rej ng t 
soon. H 

Another report was available and an be bu 
portant one. A study made for the ¢ cases 
gress by the Legislative Reference Sen exten 
under the supervision of Bernard Brod shou 
Yale University, asserted that a conscrip' ke 
army would provide the best insuram 
peace for the next five years. The stu r 
was made from a basic consideration tion | 
what the atomic bomb had done and © Bu 
do to conventional modes of war‘art He 

Despite atomic bombs, despite the ™ repres 
if UMT isn’t made law this year it p* such 
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<t vear. Politically UMT is 
dden mine field and 1948 
re yeal 


ion Doubtful 


ess, busv and inclined to look 


Unific 


was told by elder Statesman 
timson how important the uni 
“Among the many 
ficult questions which face the 
s I know of none that has a 
re lasting significance than 
the organization of the Armed 
e in a letter to Sen. Chan 
( which he supported the pro 


ire Was 


rot 
NM 


the mood ot ¢ onegress had 
favorable—if it could get an 
»y the Services. Now the situ 
versed. President Truman had 
\rmv and Navy to an agreement 
\ ngeress now seemed cold, sus 
d wary 
(Loneress had some reason [to be 
It was pretty apparent that the 
Navy differed over the interpre 
ne of the language in the bill 
‘ ndicated that it thought the 
Secretary for National Defense 
n expert at over all management 
super-secretary.” The Army had 
ws. The man at the top would 
the boss, make the decisions, 
it that the three secretaries under 


d them. 
was a sputtering of hire works 
t Commandant of the Marine 
( Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift, told 
Congress that he was afraid the merger 


ntually drive the Corps out of 

He wanted the roles and mis 
f the Marine Corps written into 
ict and untouchable law. 

Secretary of War Patterson had an an 
for Gen. Vandegrift. He observed 
They [the Marines] are not treated 
fferently in this bill than the other 
ranches.” 

Sen. Gurney and Sen. Saltonstall didn’t 

k it 1 good idea either They spoke ot 

ping things “flexible and fluid” instead 

rozen.” 

Eisenhower was reported as saying 

Marines had the job of furthering 

sts of the Fleet and it “would be 

ceep the Army sitting around wait 
nd out what the Navy wants.” 

d the Marine Corps “should not 

t up for any possible employment in 
re large shore establishments and 

eI xter logistics would be required. It 

t be built up for land operations 
Normandy landing which con 
m Normandy to the Elbe. I do 
ler Guadalcanal such an opera 
iuse of its limited objectives.” 

n. Vandegrift was unconvinced. 
thought his Marines should have 
presentation on joint bodies and agencies, 

Suc he Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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SEN. CHAN GURNEY 


a strong military posture is fundamental 











\nother opponent, Adm. Ernest J. Kin 
wartime commander of the Fleet, would 
eliminate the Secretary of National Ds« 
fense in the unification measure and sub 
stitute a National Security Council. His 
plan would leave most decisions to thi 
Commander in Chief. In addition to 
National Security Council, Adm. King 
would ilso idd three other sroups i Na 
tional Security Cabinet National Secur 
itv Committec ind a National Security 
Conterence 

Mr. Stimson had already answered Adm 
King. In his letter to Sen. Gurney he had 
written: “The Secretary of National Di 
fense will be a powerful ofhcer. That is 
entirely proper. He cannot successfully 
exercise his functions without adequat 
and flexible power. But he is given no 
powers which do not ilre ady be long to the 
President as Commander in Chief It 


it were possible today for any President to 


vive his full attention to military affairs 
this step would not be necessary. . . .” 

With all the bickering and the misun 
derstandings it was apparent that Congress 
wouldn't move very fast toward getting the 
measure to a vote. I he constituents wert n't 
pressuring the m on this issue as they were 
on others and there were apparently no 
qualms about rating the urgency of the 
measure much lower than did a statesman 
like Mr. Stimson 


Seven Fundamental Factors 


Sen. Chan Gurney, chairman of th 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, and Rep 
R. Ewine Thomason, member of the House 
\rmed Forces Committee, showed they 
were well aware of U.S. military require 
ments if an effective peace 1s to be forge d 
The two joined in a radio forum to warn 
the nation that the U.S. is not presently 
strong enough to meet minimum require 
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ments and that seven fundamental factors 
ust nsiderc | ae | Nat 
ild be i juately sal yuard | 
lh ven requ en t ! 
\“ kers listed the 
| lhe first fundamen i ron 
I \ postt ( is } | i 
R ilar peaceti Army of 1,070 
1 re ilized Nat il Guard 
t OO and 20 the O 
inl Re \ | n 
Navi 
4 \n idequat Wo ld Vid ntel] 


Nee i ney 


\ research and development pro 


im designe d to maintain our su 
premacy in the technical a pect 
t wa 
+) Development ot manpower and in 
dustrial mobilization capacity. ‘This 
equires UM1 standby” plants 
ind st ck piles ol strates ma 
ter ils 
Suthcient military forces “in beins 
nsure surveillance of critical 
re ) prov d in fective air 


mse to rari n muir overseas 


bases ind to carry out ur occupa 


nat requirement 
Effective and full information for 
the American people in order “to 
reduce the ethectivent t foreign 
nity led dissident roup ind sub 

VeTSIV( propaganda 
| lemispheric solidarits t present a 
united front against any aggressor 
\t present Sen. Gurney uessed” that 
the \rmy s round combat tren th m 
mediately availabl 1S somewhert iround 
200 ,O0E \ir Forces in the U.S., he said 
comprist five very heavy bombardment 
zroups, all of them more or less operational! 
We also ha in the United States four 
hehter roups and two night fighter 
roups.” If the U.S. “were to face a major 
crisis tomorrow, most of our torces in occu 
pation zones could be overrun and de 
str ved by a major powce! In the United 
Stat it this time we have neither th 
force available for a major emergency nor 
t] | 


he troops to prevent sabotag it critical 
points in our industrial, transportation ind 
communications systems 

Rep. Thomason added that civil defens: 
in specific cities and towns is primarily a 
local responsibility \ strong National 
Universal 
Military Training would increase th de 


tense potential of local areas in addition 


Guard and Reserve, as well a 


to increasing our combat strength.” 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE GROUP 
New CIG Chief 


Dhe youthful Central  Intelligenc« 
Group had its third director in its brief 
career. This time it was the Navy’s turn a 
Rear Admiral Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter su: 
ceeded Lieut. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


who returned to the Army Air Forces a: 
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Deputy 
Staff 
\dmiral Hillenkoetter, a 50-year-old 
graduate of the Naval Academy, began his 
inte lligence career with an assignment to 


Commander and Chief of Air 


Paris in 1933 and served in France, Spain 
and Portugal during the crucial months 
trom April 1938 to September 1941. 
While at Vichy, after the fall of France. 
he helped thousands of Frenchmen, Brit 
ish and Americans get out of Occupied 
France and the Continent to join the fight 
ivainst Hitler 

Ile was at Pearl Harbor when the Japs 
ittacked and held various command and 
staff assignments during the Pacific War. 
ncluding 18 months as Admiral Nimitz’s 
intelligence officer. After the Japanese sur- 
render he was given the command of the 
battleship Missouri and took the “Mighty 
Mo” on her diplomatic mission to Turkey 
in the spring of 1946. Then he returned 
to Paris as naval attache. 

While Admiral Hillenkoetter was pack- 
ing his gold braid away in moth balls his 
predecessor was making a strong plea for 
merger of the services before the House 
Committee of Expenditures in Executive 
Departments. Referring to a provision in 
the proposed National Security Act that 
formalizes the Central Intelligence Group, 
Gen. Vandenberg said that an effective 
CIG should spare this country from ever 
‘to go hat in hand, begging 
inv foreign government for the eves—the 


iain having 


with which to see.” 
The allusion was to the humiliating fact 
that for months in World War II we had 
to rely blindly on the British intelligence 
Our trust was not misplaced, said 
Gen. Vandenberg, but in the future, “the 


foreign intelligence 


SCTV ICE 


interests of others may not be our interests,” 
ind he ures d that we become self sufficient 
in the intelligence field. And so the fate 
of Central Intelligence, like so many things 
vitally affecting our security, was dumped 
a Congress that 
seemed to have spring fever. 


squarely on the lap of 


MUNITIONS BOARD 
Industrial Mobilization Plan 


Operating on the ounce of prevention 
Army-Navy Munitions Board 


was completing an industrial mobilization 


the ory, the 


plan designed to set our industrial ma 
chinery into motion on the appearance of 
1 cloud” 
in the The plan proposes far 
reaching war powers for the President. It 
outlines specific actions for the Army, 
Navy and the industry of the nation to 
take when a threat to peace develops. 

In an interview with Sidney Shalett, 
New York Times re porter, the three mem- 
bers of the board—Richard C. Deupree, 
civilian chairman and president of Procter 
& Gamble Co.; Kenneth C. Royall, Under 
Secretary of War; and W. John Kenney, 
\ssistant Secretary of the Navy, outlined 
the board’s aims. 
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such as Munich was) anywhere 
world. 
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REAR ADM. ROSCOE H. HILLENKOETTER 
. third director of the CIG. 











Che high lights: 

The plan will be kept up to date, 
changed every year, if necessary, to keep 
pace with changing times. 

Specific powers are desired for the Presi- 
dent, which he could set in motion if war 
should ever threaten. This part of the plan 
is not completed. 

The idea of a large fund, controlled by 
the President and capable of getting in- 
dustrial mobilization started in an emer- 
gency, is being considered. 

A two billion dollar strategic stockpiling 
program is well begun. The stockpiling 
aims to make the U.S. independent of out- 
side sources for strategic materials for at 
least four to five years of war. Its success 
hinges on Congressional willingness to ap- 
propriate the needed sum. 

Advisability of the War Department ex- 
perimentally putting one of its Ordnance 
plants underground is being studied. 

The three main functions of the Board, 
as outlined by its president: 

1) Formation of an industrial mobili 
zation plan. 

Stockpiling of critical materials. 
Serving as director and umpire for 
Army-Navy procurement. 

The board is also considering a plan for 
dispersal of industry as a defensive measure 
against atomic war. 


wh 
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SECRETARY OF WAR 
Misquoted 


For what earthly reason, the Senator 
asked his colleagues, was the Army de- 
stroying fertilizer plants in Germany? The 


thing smelled to high heave; 
tor was referring to a new 
quoting Herbert Hoover as sa 
Army was doing it. 

It took a little time to fx — 
radio queries to Gen. Clay i; mr 
Gen. Keyes in Vienna, a lett Me 
Hoover. But Secretary of W, 
soon had an answer for the S The 
Army hadn’t done any such th = 

In his letter to Mr. Patt Mr 
Hoover said that he had compla to a 
reporters “of the Russian action with ; 
gard to fertilizers and other 
their zones in Germany, A\ and 
Korea,” and that “in the Am 
British Zones, every effort was bx mad 
within the imposed levels of industr 
restore production of fertilizers 
added that he “warmly supported 
forts of our military authorities.” 


Space Ceiling 

For many years the type of permanent 
family quarters built for the Army had been 
limited by law to a monetary ceiling written 
into annual appropriation acts. Nowadays 
with building costs skyrocketing 
that can be built within a law that | 
officers’ housing to $10,000 and enlisted 
men’s housing to $6,000 would be sma 
indeed. So small that the Army hadn't 
built any permanent quarters since the end 
of the war Cnone was built during the war, 
either) and housing money for fiscal years 
1946 and 1947 still was in the Treasury. 

As a solution Secretary of War Pattersor 
asked the Congress to re-write the law 
putting a space limitation instead of 
monetary ceiling on the Army's family 
housing. 

Secretary Patterson suggested that the 
law provide that family quarters have a net 
floor area in square feet no larger than 
1,080 for enlisted men, 1,250 for warrant 
officers, flight officers and company grad 
oficers, 1,400 for majors and lieutenant 
colonels, 1,670 for colonels, and 2,100 for 


juarters 


general ofhcers. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


One Form of Merger 


Until the technicians and administrat 
cluttered up the plan with objections 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower had been 
working on a plan to trade West P 
cadets for Annapolis Midshipmen tor 
year. . 

It was a temporary abandonment thoug 
Gen. Eisenhower told a Congressiona 
Committee. Then he got an assist trom 
Rep. Walter H. Judd who suggested a fifth 
year of schooling in which students of both 
institutions would be brought together tor 
a year of combined training and study wit 
students of a possible Air academy. : 

“You may have an idea there that wi! 
solve my problem,” Gen. Eisenhower ' 


plied. “It would be fine if we could give 
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aths of ground training, four 
. and four in the ai.” 


Gen. Bradley to Stick It Out 


Spik ports that he was “tired and 
nd wants to quit” the Veter- 
tration, hard-working, tough 
Omar N. Bradley replied in 
s top subordinates that he was 
red than many of you. Cer 

tt discouraged. I mean to do 
[ shall not quit of my own ac 
y job is finished.” 


Eve the former 12th Army Group 
m was “loaned” to the VA by the 

\ ‘it had been understood that eventu- 
» Gen. Bradley would be returned to the 
\nny. Indeed, at a Washington luncheon 


veeks ago, Gen. Eisenhower cor- 
istmaster who introduced Gen. 

» “former Army officer.” The 
loaned Gen. Bradley to the VA 
ts to get him back, Gen. Eisen- 
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PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 


Career Mcnagement 


G-l's Central Officers Assignment 
up, established in 1946, long felt the 
| of methods for accurately reporting 
recording officer personnel records. 
Without an effective method a workable 
r guidance plan for officers could 
irdly be made effective. 
One result is that a new form C(WDAGO 
Form 66) will soon replace Forms 66-1, 
2 and 66-3. The new form covers Air 
Corps officers as well as officers of the 
Ground Combat Forces and the technical 
ind administrative services. 
But more important than the new form 
s the evolution of Central Officers Assign- 
ent Group into a Career Management 
branch, which it is to be officially renamed. 
Immediate goals of the branch are to: 
|) Provide a rounded and balanced 
career for each officer; 
2) Insure officers of equal opportunity 
for selection and for preferential 
assignment; 


7) 


\rrive at an accurate classification 
f each officer's qualifications and 
o insure that they are a matter of 
record; 


+) Insure that, in event of a national 
emergency, the Army will have the 
roper balance of trained officers 
ualified to fill appropriate com 
mand, staff, and specialist positions 
n all levels. 
General policies of the Career Manage- 
ment Branch look to giving officers frequent 


troop duty which will decrease with length 
* service and vary with their arm or serv- 
ce; giving officers assignments that will uti- 
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lize knowledge they have acquired through 
any specialized instruction at civilian or 
military schools; providing preference cards 
tor each officer annually to indicate his 
preference for specialization; keeping high 
ly trained specialists in one avenue of en 
deavor for the greater part of their career; 
giving officers rounded experience during 
their first five years or so of duty before 
guiding them into specialized channels. 

Career Management is to be the re- 
sponsibility of the Commanding General, 
Army Ground Forces, for AGF officers and 
of each chief of a service for officers 
of his service. Control will be exercised 
through the coordination of the Career 
Management Branch. 


Worrant Officers 


Combined with the development of a 
career management planning for officers 
see above) and a career guidance plan for 
enlisted men (see below) studies were go- 
ing forward in the War Department for 
the expansion in numbers and duties of 
warrant officers. 

The enlisted men’s career plan embraces 


the expansion of warrant officer grades to 
four: 


1) Chief Warrant Officer with pay 
and allowances of an officer of the 
fourth pay period. 

2) Senior Warrant Officer with pay 
and allowances of an officer of the 
third pay period. 

3.) Warrant Officer, Ist Class, with 
pay and allowances of the second 
pay period. 


4) Warrant Officer with pay and al 
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lowances of an officer of the first 
pay period. 

\nalysis of all Army jobs is under way 
and many of them are expected to be 
allotted to warrant officer grades. The jobs 
will probably include command assign 
ments as well as staff and technical duties 
The program will enable qualified enlisted 
men to advance step-by-step through the 
warrant officer brackets. 


Enlisted Career Plan 


A hard-boiled all-embracing enlisted 
career plan that, if followed through, 
should give the Army the best possible 
corps of noncommissioned officers, was out 
lined by the War Department. It would 
probably go into effect early in 1948 

The plan 1s hard-boiled because it de 
mands increasingly more of a soldier as he 
advanc es step by step through grades seven 
to one and on into the proposed four ranks 
warrant ofhcerships. 

It is all-embracing because the heart of 
the plan is the training, schooling and test 
ing career soldiers are to receive, whether 
they be combat noncoms or highly skilled 
technicians. The Army MOS's are being 
re-evaluated and renumbered to provide 
the basis for testing and rating a soldier's 
ability to advance to a higher grade. Rating 
scales, similar to efhciency reports, are to 
be devised to orade the conduct and per 
formance of enlisted men. 

Iwo ranks undergo a change in nomen 
clature. Technical Sergeants (second 
erade) are to be called Senior Sergeants 
and Staff Sergeants (third grade) are to 
be called Sergeant, First Class. Reason for 
the re-naming is to provide more accurate 





From To 


Grade Grade 


Promotion 


Made By 





6 Unit Commander 


enlisted grade 


detached duty and in isolated stations 





ENLISTED CAREER PLAN REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION 


Minimum 
Period of l'raining Test to 
Service Required Be Passed 
Basic General Military 


6 months’ 

6 months in 
grade” 
months in 
grade MOS test 


months in 
ters, ZI command- grade and 3 years 


6 5 Unit Commander 

5 4 Unit Commander 

4 3 Unit Commander*® 12 

3 2 AGF overseas thea- 12 
ers, chiefs of techni- total service 
cal and administra 
tive services. 

2 1 War Department 


18 months in 

grade and 5 years 
total active service 

If x ac ancy exists otherwise upon completion of one year of service 


“Time in grade requirements for promotion to all grades will be waived for former officers and 
warrant officers and for former noncommissioned officers for promotion to their highest 


AGF overseas and ZI commanders and chiefs of technical and administrative services for Class 
II installations may centralize promotion where necessary in 


Subjects 
\ppropriate tests 
\ppropriate 

MOS test 
\ppropriate 


\ppropriate 
MOS test 


Appropriate 
MOS test 


former 


order to give equality to those or 
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designation Some Technical Sergeants 
platoon sergeants, tor example are not 
hnicians and the “staft” in Staff Sergeant 
in almost mmplete misnomer 
Lith uch as First Sergeant, Sergeant 
Major and Platoon Sergeant will be re 
tained a ccupational designations the 


first two will be 


Master Sergeants and the 


itter a Senior Sergeant 
lL hn min I Tar W I] he abolished and 
ill technicians will be noncoms of their 
pondin rades, provided they are 
jualin dt etain the rank 
Noncom n mmand jobs—first ser 
int plat on cr ints squad leaders 
will wear a torest green strip ot cloth 
ound each shoulder loop or fastened to 
th houlder when in a_ uniform that 
| nm hav h vulder loops 
[he adjoining chart shows the require 
nents for promotion in each grade \ 


nimum of tive vears service 1s required 
to reach Master Sergeant. 

MOS tests will be based, of course, on a 
man’s specialty. Food experts, for example 


upw irds through such occupa 

tions is kitchen helper cook Various 

types meat cutter mess sergeant, and 
nm 

\rmy-wide competitive examinations for 


promotion to Gi ide One will be held 
peri ric ills ind an eligibility list will be 
mmpiled ind ma ntained by the War 


Department Likewise commanders au 


thorized to make Grade Two promotions 
| 


will maintain eligibility lists. Factors in 
determining Grade 


tandardized by the War Department 


Six months after the pl in goes into effect 


Iwo eligibility will be 


ill men in Grades One to Three* inclusive 
shall take an MOS test to determine their 
prohciency in their re spective grade and 


spe Cl ili ri d iob 


\ man who Hunks ¢ 


vs down one grade 
ind must pass inother test six months later 
to hold that vi cle It he again t ils he goes 


down another grade, and so on 

Enl sted men will be encouraged to ap 
ply for Officer Candidate School training 
for a commussion Voce pted applicants ot 
the first thre 
while at OCS 


rrades W I) be promoted to the third gradk 


rrades will retain their grades 
those below the first three 


before entering the school 
ORC 


mecen--as 


Commissions in the will also be 


enlisted they have 
past. When a soldier is pro 
moted to the third grade he will be given 
in Opportunity of t iking a test to deter 
mine whether he is qualified to be an ofh 


i\ il ible to 


} 


been mm the 


cer and if he passes he will be offered a 
reserve commission without having to go 


o an OCS. Noncoms holding Reserve 
an opportunity 


' 
COMMISSIONS will be given 


to go on extended active duty training in 
their commissioned grades. This will give 
them an opportunity to compete for a com 


mission in the Regular Army officer corps. 


E xen ed aré t with ten vears of service 
have had three or more years in their present 

r highe rade and those who have been awarded 
Meda Honor 





When the plan becomes operational the 
War Department will issue implementing 
instructions which will include the gradual 
revision of T /O&Es 


Lost Eagles 
| he 


nels to lieutenant colonel to bring the grade 
distribution among officers into line will 
result 1947, in the reduction 
AUS colonels of al] 
branches, except the Medical Department 


formula for the reduction of colo 


on July l, 
of 640 Reeular and 


ind Corps of Chaplains 

The calls for the 
there and it isn't as rough—yet 
of all Regular Army ofh 
ground arms who hold tem 


formula demotion 
it comes 
as it might be 


cers of the 


porary grade of colonel who on July ] 
1947 also hold the permanent grades of 
captain and lieutenant. This group will 


the 


originally commissioned as second lieuten 


include all ofhcers ol ground arms 


ant after June 30, 1930, and among those 


recently integrated Regular Army officers, 
those whose dates of rank as captain are 
later than June 30, 1940 

Forty three 


are to be de moted 


junior Air Corps’ Regulars 
There is no actual sur 
\ir Corps but the 


War Department felt that it was more in 


plus of colonels in the 


kee ping w ith reé alignment to reduce a num 
ber of \ir Corps’ officers. 

Non-regular colonels to be demoted will 
include all officers of the ground arms pro 
1944, 
and the last seven Air Corps’ officers pro 


moted to colonel since December 1, 
moted to that grad 

None of the 840-odd colonels reduced 
since the start of the 1946 readjustment 
program will be affected, nor will any of 
the 447 general officers who were reduced 


one or more grades in the same period. 


Of the 640 to be demoted, 588 are 
Regular Army and 52 non-regular. Non 
regulars who decline demotions will be 


re lieved trom active service without preju 


dice. 


DEML Reestablished 
DEML (Detached Enlisted Men’s List), 


considered by many noncoms a choice as 
signment in prewar years, has been re 
established, but not as a separate branch of 
the Service. 

Instead, the War Department has de 
fined the DEML as a roster to be kept by 
each Army or comparable commander of 
enlisted men assigned to recruiting service, 
ORC, ROTC, and National Guard duty. 

Men for DEMI 


will be carefully selected because they “will 
the Army to the civilian popu- 


selected assignments 
represent 
lation.” 


Tours of Duty 

Future assignments to key activities of 
the Army are to be made, if possible, only 
of officers who have completed a full tour 
of foreign service, Circular 108, April 29, 
informs the Army. 





Key assignments are divi 
groups. Group A assignment 
of duty for a minimum of tl 
a maximum of four. Group | 
are for three years. 

Group A assignments in 


and faculties of the Nationa! \ 


8,001 


\ 


the Armed Forces Staff Coll, ( 

mand and General Staff (¢ ' 
United States Military A¢ W; 
Department groups, includi lo 


Chiefs of Staff, Secretary 
Chief of Staff groups. 
Group B assignments in 
quarters, Army Ground For 
the chiefs of administrativ« 
key members of Ar 
Forces boards, chiefs of gener 
cial staff sections of 
and the Military 
civilian 


SeTVICces, 
Army | 
District of W 
component 
faculties of 


duty, th 
branch and sery 
and recruiting service. 

Officers on duty as instruct 
schools or as professors or assist 
sors of ROTC units will not b 
during a school year, except at 
of the school or on the recomm« 
the Army commander. 

Officers presently assigned to | 
ties will be released for foreig: ORC 
12 months of foreign service. If th Firm 
had 12 or more months but less than 24 
months of foreign service they will! b ’ 


] 


when required, if they have had 


required, after tl 


12 m 


leased, when 
served a minimum tour of 
the key activity. 
Officers in the ZI who have « 
full tours of foreign service will sen nch 
minimum of one year before be 
and unless ordered to foreign s 
normally not be moved for at least tw 
years after return, except to go to schoo st OF 
Purpose of the 
methods of assignment and reassignment Bray 
outlined in the Circular is to stabiliz v | 


restrictions ind 


signments and tours of duty. epart 
To stabilize the assignment of 
men, all men returning from foreign ser Dur 
ice will serve in the ZI at least 12 
before being eligible for reassignment ‘ 
seas, unless they volunteer. 
Enlisted men assigned to ROTC, OR( 
and National Guard units or to the !st An 
Antiaircraft Artillery Guided Missile Be! 
talion, Army Ground Forces board 
recruiting service will normally 
least two vears before being reass 
Enlisted men assigned to the 
cadres of training centers and at ser \pr 
schools as members of the instructor a! 
administrative staffs will normal]: 


least one year. Enlisted men assigned ' 
units at civilian schools normall) Ny Costl 
be transferred before the end of the sc! R 
year. C 
Enlisted replacements for foreign ser : im 
will be selected from these groups in ' 
order named: asia 
1) Volunteers. 
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with no toreign service 

with more than one year in 
‘| since return from foreign 
with those having the least 
f foreign service to go first. 


8,000 More 
lav 8,000 more applicants got 
vy commissions In the current 
gram. Some 5,000 were com- 


' 


the Air Corps, 2,000 in the 
and technical services, and 
Ground combat arms. 
nent gave the Air and Ground 
half their remaining quota 
oram. The technical and ad 
services got only about one- 
of the shortage of applicants 
ys in the Medical Depart- 
Viedical Department). 
ncrement brought the Army’s 
ration figure to slightly more 
since the start of the program 
Some 15,000 vacancies, under 
| strength, remain but not all will 
he War Department expects to 
1 college graduates, OCS gradu 


thers who qualify over a period 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 


Firm Grounding 


T 


\rmy thinks officers of the technical 
s ought to have firsthand knowl 
1e combat soldier’s needs and re 
re, beginning June |, all offi 
nmissioned in certain technical 
hes of the Regular Army, excepting 
pointed under the current integra 
im, will serve their first two vears 
f the ground arms and will serve at 
vear of the two in a rifle company 
parable unit 
Branches affected are the Corps of Mili 
Police, Chemical Corps, Ordnance 
nent, Transportation Corps, Quar 
r Corps, and Finance Department 
During his two years an officer will at 
Ground General School for basic 
n, and take the basic branch 


1 


the ground arm to which he is 


\r ption can be made at the request 
f of the service in which an ofh 

in issioned, but even so an excep 
have to do his two-veal hit h in 
ground arms before he gets his 


The dope is in Circular 105, 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 


Costly Duplication 


Robert S. Allen, wartime colonel on 
tton’s Third Army staff, lost an 
irope, came home to edit a book 

political machines in certain 
ities and to resume his activities 
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LIEUT. GEN. LEROY LUTES 
. costly duplication reported. 











as a correspondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

Recently he dug a story out of Congress 
on wartime waste in the duplicate procure 
ment of supplies by the Army and Navy 
The source of his facts, the former colonel] 
wrote, was a report prepared by Lieut. 
Gen. Leroy Lutes, Director of Service, Sup 
ply & Procurement of the War Depart 
ment General Staff. Allen described the 
report as being “meticulously objective and 
impartial.” 

Gen. Lutes, Allen wrote, charged that 
duplication and lack of coordination in 
supply activities of the Army’s Quarter 
master Corps and Navy during the years 
1942 through 1945 cost the United States 
in estimated $1,150,000,000 

Instances of duplication that caused 
waste cited by Gen. Lutes: nonconsolida 
tion of medical facilities and personnel 
duplicating port installations, overlapping 
staging area operations, Pacific storage fa 
cilities, communication costs, and numerous 
adjacent de pots in the US ind ibroad 


SPECIAL STAFF 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 
99-Volume History 








The U.S. is the only major power to bi 
without a history of its Army in Work 
War I. Budget cuts were responsible and 
what the handi ip cost when World W ir 
Il broke out cannot, of course, be calcu 
lated 

It mav happen again, but the Historical 
Section under Brig. Gen. Harry J]. Maloney 
isn’t worrving about that, yet. In addition 
to the American Forces in Action series 
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ind other tasks, Historical Division has 


laid out a five-veat project tor a 19-volume 
historv of the Army that will tell every 
thing (well, almost) that happened trom 
Oct. 16, 1940 or thereabouts) to Aug 
15, 1945 ind after 


TROOP INFORMATION 


Journalists Encouraged 
GI journalism got a shot 
through a War Department circular 
urged the est iblishme nt and encoura 
ment of camp and unit newspapers and 
gave full information concerning the con 


dition und I 


which they can operate 
Camp papers should be published under 
the supervision of the TI&E ofhcer ind 
qualified soldiers can be detailed to such 
duty, but costs must be met from unap 
pri priated funds 
The complete story is in ¢ ircular No 


CIVIL AFFAIRS DIVISION 


Education for Democracy 


Some ten per cent of the Japanese popu 
lation read and understand the English lan 
guage. It is a proportion of the population 
from which much may be expected in dem 
ocratic reorientation of the Japanes« peopk 

lo give this ten per cent materials with 
which to work the War and State Depart 
ments have appealed to the American peo 
pl to supple ment the occupation reeduca 


tion program by contributing printed mat 


t 


ter, picture ind other educational ma 
terials 

Materials needed include books, labora 
tory equipment ind classroom supplies 
Contributed items will be distributed by 


the Information Centers — established 
throughout Japan 

Contributions should be mailed to: Civil 
Information and Education Section, Gen 
eral Headquarters, Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers, APO 500, care Post 
marked “For 


master, San Francisco, Calif 
Military Agency—Gift” 


Books for the Enemy 
lo increase the flow of se lected Ameri 


in books into Germany and Japan the 


War Di partment 1 contracting with 
\meri in publishers ind pyri ht hold 
ers, through the INFANTRY JOURNAL, for 
translation rights of several hundred book 

The INeanrry JourRNAL was d nated 


by the War D partment as its procur 
ntractual agent in procuring 
rights for th publi ition of selected bool 
iI vied countries after the dissolution 
of the United Stat 

\ssociation, which had been originally s« 
lected t he the War Department igent 

Books will be published by German 


but under control of 


International Boo 


Japanc ( publishers 
the Civil Affairs Division, military govern 




















wow 














ment authorities in Germany, and SCAP 
authorities in Japan. 

\nother Civil Affairs book-buying pro 
gram, in which the Inrantry JouRNAL is 
ilso assisting the War Department, will 
U.S. Information Centers in oc- 
cupied enemy with copies of 
American books in the English language. 
Some 


periodicals are being purchased for these 


furnish 


countries 
500 book titles and 300 current 


centers during the current fiscal year. 
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GROUND FORCES 





More Arctic Training 


The Services cocked a wary eve at the 
vast polar ice cap and planned a second 
winter of Arctic troop training and special 
\rctic-operating naval ships. 

Five rifle companies of the 2d Division 
with troop carrier aircraft will maneuver in 
\laska be ginning Nov. he Gen. Jacob a. 
Devers, commanding AGF, said that last 
winter's exercises Task | orce Frigid and 
Williwaw that the best 
way for foot soldiers to get around in the 
Arctic was by air 

Use of infantry rather 
than paratroopers pointed up Gen. Devers’ 
concept of an 


convinge ed him 


standard units 
“eventual ‘triphibious’” in 
fantry division, capable of swift mecha 
nized movement by land, sea, OT alr, and 
leading toward the ultimate goal of Army 
Ground Forces, the development of infan 
try divisions of greatly increased fire power 
fully transportable by air.” 

The 2d Division units will be flown to 
Big Delta, 100 Fair 
banks, Alaska, one company at a time, for 


miles southeast of 


conjunction 
with troop carrier planes from the Tactical 
Air Command. After training, each com- 
pany will then be flown back to Ft. Lewis, 
Wash 

The Army’s plans tied in with a Navy 
request to Congress for a construction pro 
gram that would include both submarines 
and surface ships especially designed for 
Arctic First on the 
Navy's list were a submarine to be fitted 
out as an “Arctic picket boat” and a fast 
attack transport equipped for ice-breaking. 


a month's training each, in 


service In Icy waters. 


Tough Fate 


Enlisted men who volunteer for airborne 
training but are washed out aren't going to 
stick around Fort Benning without any- 
thing to do. 

Circular 90, April 5, 1947, directs that 
such rejected candidates be shipped out 
“immediately.” All but applicants from 
the Army Air Forces will be sent to the 
RTC at Fort Jackson, S. C., for further as- 
Army Air Forces men will be 
shipped to the AAF assembly station at 
Robins Field, Ga. 
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Foot-Soldiers’ Task 

The Under Secretary of War, Kenneth 
C. Royall, in a tribute and estimate of the 
future role of ground combat forces: 

“The ground army also plays an in- 
dispensable role. It must be able to assure 
the defense of the continental United 
States and the safety of our resources and 
bases at home. It must be prepared to con 
solidate the initial gains of the Air and 
Naval forces overseas—and ready to seize 
enemy territory and hold it. 

“Newer and more effective weapons and 
machines of war have been developed over 
the century. Yet no major war in recorded 
has ever been won without the 
actual invasion of hostile territory. Despite 
the great block-busting air attack upon the 
small vital stretches of Western Europe, 
the submarine pens were not taken and the 
V-1 and V-2 bombs were not silenced, 
until the foot-soldier captured the sites on 
the ground. 

“And in World War II more ground sol 
diers were engaged on both sides than in 
any war of history—more American ground 
soldiers than in all our other wars put to- 
A egreat—and a sad—testimonial to 
the task and the risk and the courage of the 
Army ground troops is the fact that their 
battle casualties in World War II far ex- 
ceeded those of the Air Forces and Navy 
combined. 

“With the added mobility imparted by 
air power, the Ground Forces may in the 
future see even greater service over wider 
territory. Push-button warfare is not here 
yet. And, if it were, we would need in- 
fantrymen to protect our button-pushers— 
to say nothing of the matter of stopping 
the enemy button-pushers from pushing 
buttons over there while we are pushing 
our buttons over here. 

“Victory in any future war, as in the 
past, would be achieved only through the 
joint application of maximum pressure by 
land, naval and air power. The weapons 
and techniques of warfare may change, but 
the basic facts will remain constant.” 


history 


gether. 


ARMORED CAVALRY 


Basic Arm 

Officers assigned to the Armored Force 
were often puzzled over their status. Be- 
cause the Armored Force was not a per- 
manent arm but an emergency expedient, 
an officer assigned to it retained his basic 
branch. The clinker was that when he was 
relieved from armored assignment he lost 
his identity as an armored officer and was 
assigned in accordance with his basic arm. 

The War Department took care of the 
situation in Circular 94. Pending statutory 
establishment of an Armorec' Cavalry arm, 
all qualified Armored officers were to be 
detailed in the Cavalry, provided thev did 
not object. Cavalry officers not qualified in 
Armor and who did not wish Armored 


service would have a chance 
or to be transferred to other 
ices. 





COMPONENTS — 





NATIONAL GUARD 


Summer Training 

Summer training plans { nd 
units of the National Guard thar were « 
ficiently organized, manned a) 
have been approved by the War De: 
ment, AGF announced. 

A 15-day field training period 
uled for all divisions and reg 
bat teams whose units were {i ' 
ognized by April 15. Eligible units } 
be self-sustaining in the field, and hy 
to muster at least 20 per cent of T/ 
strength for the training period 

Training was to consist of individu 
and specialist training, including sma 


arms familiarization firing and smal! yp 
training through the platoon or sectio: 
level. Besides divisions and combat teams 
other ground units might, at the discretion 
of the States and in coordination wit} 
Army commanders, also attend similar per 
ods. Funds permitting, units not qualified 
for field training might train locally 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
Part-time Training with AAF 


A new training plan allows AAF ki 
serve ofhcers and enlisted men to get part- 
time training with regular AAF units at 
bases near their homes. The plan supple- 
ments the Air Reserve’s budget-trimmed 
program to keep wartime AAF abilities at 
combat efficiency levels. 

The part-time training is open to former 
pilots, crew members and ground person 
nel who cannot train at one of the 4! Air 
Reserve detachments that offer inactiv 
training to thousands of Reservists each 
year. Originally, AAF plans called for 7 
such detachments but budget cuts resulted 
in the inactivation of 29. 


> Sn 


lad ¢ 


Complaints 

The Reserve Officers Association in May 
lashed out at the Regular Army in an ed 
torial in its organ, The Reserve Officer 
The charges: 

That the Reserves’ share of the budget 
was inadequate originally and that the 
Army further proposes to divert a goo 
share of it to Regular Army pay purposes 

That many Army installations were © 
leased that could have been used for f 
serve training and equipment stora2¢ 

That no promotion policy for inact 
Reservists has been formulated. : 

That Reserve officers are not Ww 
received by retiring boards. 

That retired Reserve officers are «scrimr 
nated against in the use of commiss@ry and 
post exchange facilities 
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headquarters have, in several 
n moved from central loca- 
ng areas “without regard for 
ices and necessities of Reserve 


ROTC 


New Units 
70 new ROTC units will be 
{6 universities and colleges on 
nteen of the institutions will 
ROTC courses for the first time. 
.edical, dental and air units 
ited in the near future. 
\f Army Ground Forces an 
rientation course for the ofh- 
rms and services, except Air 
lical Corps and Ordnance De- 
who are detailed to the new 
course will be conducted by 
( ndant, the Ground General 
S t Fort Riley. Officers detailed to 
ther ground ROTC units this 
will not attend the course, but will 
rientation “on the job.” 
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Prediction 


[he prognosticators continued to work 
\nd in this day and age no one 

fford to dismiss any prediction, how- 
fantastic, as impossible or even im- 


One of the latest was a forecast of a 
t plane that can travel from New 
Pittsburgh in 15 minutes, doubling 
ed of sound and enabling the pilot 
the sun set in New York, rise, and 
t again in Pittsburgh, all in a quarter of 
[he predictor was Dr. F. W. 
Schumacher, associate director of Esso 
ries, which are working on fuels 
these super-speedy planes. 
in the stratosphere, the ram-jet 
uld require only a tenth of the 
led just above sea level. The same 
has already been used in the 
Navy's Bumblebee supersonic antiaircraft 
designed to counter Japanese 
kazes 
S r in construction than the con 
reciprocating engine, the ram-jet 
miles per hour develops one 
r for each half ounce in weight 
| with one horsepower per pound 
ventional engine. A 2,000 horse- 
ram-jet will be so light that a man 


Refrigerated as well as pressurized cabins 
eded, as uncooled cabins would 
1 to 300 degrees Fahrenheit at 
es per hour. 

vhile, at more prosaic levels the 
hght igger and faster planes continued 
forthcoming versions were re 
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vealed. One is a six-engined gas-turbine 
jet bombe r; the other a Toc ket powered re 
search craft to explore behavior in near 
supersonic flight. 

The new jet bomber, built by Martin, is 
Called the 
XB-48, its knife-thin wings have a span of 
about 108 feet and its over-all length is 
nearly 86 feet. 

The supersonic research craft, Bell-built, 
is known as the XS-2. It will be a flying 
laboratory with which the AAF hopes to 
obtain data upon which to base the designs 
for future combat aircraft. It has a stainless 


undergoing field taxi tests 


steel body and swept back wings 


Air Program Waning 


The Air Defense Command had am 
bitious plans tor training National Guard 
and Reserve flyers and ground crews. This 
summer 170,000 men, all with skills that 
had cost much to deve lop during the war 
were to have bee n trained. 

But budget cuts have so reduced funds 
that a mere handful—10,200 officers and 
5,000 enlisted men—will receive only 
sketchy training. Maj. Gen. George E 
Stratemever, commanding the Air Defense 
Command, said such impotence in the air 
“invited attack.” Even those pilots receiv 
ing training are denied the use of tactical 
planes and must content themselves with 
lumbering about the sky in clumsy ad 
vance trainers, whose operating costs are 
about a sixth that of a P-51. 

Files at Mitchel Field alone held the 
names of 15,000 officers and 8,500 men 
eligible for training. Of these, 5,356 Air 
Reserve officers had applied in writing. But 
funds available limited training to 1,500 
pilots, of which only 450 had been brought 


to the solo stage. 


Bright spots in an otherwise gloomy 
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picture were the Civil Air Patrol and Ait 
Reserve Association, which General Strate 
meyer said had been of great assistance, 
and air units of the ROTC were producing 
satisfactory resulis. 

The Air National Guard program had 
been decimated but satisfactory mumbers 


of high-school-age boys were coming int 


pre-flight training courses 


Cadet Training 


An aviation cadet pilot training class, 
the first since VE-day to be open to civil 
ians as well as Army enlisted men, was 
scheduled to begin July 1 at San Antonio's 
Randolph Field. Five hundred cadets were 
being selected for the 52-week course, 
which leads to a commission and a pilot's 
rating in the AAF. Other classes were due 
to begin on October 15 and March |] 
1948 


Facsimile Maps 


Facsimile transmitters for relaying 


weather maps to \AF pilots by wire or 
radio are being installed over the Nation 
The system will furnish even the least 
equipped lirport w th up-to-the minute 
weather information 

Army plans call for dividing the entire 
United States into four large networks. 
Weather analysts in a centrally located 
weather buréau will prepare the maps, in 
sert them into transmitters, and relay them 
to stations all over the nation. Pilots taking 
off from any held in the country equipped 
with facsimile transmitters will have the 
latest available weather information 

In facsimile transmission, the picture or 
page to be s« nt 1s placed ona cvlinde r and 
scanned by a rapidly revolving sharp beam 
of light that passes over it in par illel lines 
The beam is then passed on to an electric 
eye, its intensity varied by lights and sh ide Ss 
on the picture The electric current from 
the eye therefore varies. The receiver works 
It has a light source in which 
with the intensity of the 


in reverse 
the beam varies 
This beam then travels 


over a phot graphic illy sen 


current rece ived 
In rapid line 5 


] 


sitized paper, leaving an exact Copy of the 


Imag be ing tr insmitted 


GCA Installations 
The AAF plans to have radar Ground 


Control Approach units functioning at 72 
locations by the end of this year. Forty 
nine of these will be at overseas air bases 
\ comprehensive training program aims at 
eventually re placing ill civilian GCA con 
trollers with qualified soldiers 

In the past two years GCA has brought 
in for safe landings more than 3,000 planes 
that otherwis« might have crashed 

All AAF GCA installations have been 
placed at the disposal of civilian aircraft in 
cases of emergency, as a result of agreement 
between the Civil Aeronautics Adminis 
tration and the Air Forces 
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had already made an on-th 
tion of Nazi underground 
German industry The 
tracted by the Corps of |} 
develop information for th 
tection of war plants agai: 
and will entail investigat 
technical data 

lwo types of undergrour 
der consideration. One is 
ind the other underground 
posely excavated for plants 

The ¢ orps of Engineers 
a survey of existing mine sit I< ‘ 
before Panero came into th 
tails of the survey are classifi WACs 
be revealed. But it 1S kn 
survey disclosed several hu 
square feet of usable underg: 

Ilo be considered, a min 
more than 30,000 square { 
floor space, a roof height of 
eight feet, and a reasonablh; 
Natural caves are not cons 
factory because of irregular sh 


from transportation lines 





high humidity 


CHENEY AWARD WINNER The Chemical ¢ orps and tl 


Department are cooperating 
First Sgt. Lawrence Lambert, Wright Field soldier, the winner of the Cheney award for by furnishing basic information 

1946, received the meda! from Gen. Carl Spaatz in the presence of Mrs. Thomas W. Streeter, plant requirements, especi lls 

sister of the late Lt. William H. Cheney. Sgt. Lambert risked his life when he was catapulted 

out of a speeding plane to test a new ejection-seat parachute 
The Cheney award was established in 1927 by the late mother and sister of Lt. Cheney, an controls for precision work 

AAF pilot who was killed in a mid-air collision over Foggia, Italy, during World War I. 


quiring exact temperature and 


The award is presented for acts of valor, extreme fortitude, self-sacrifice in humanitarian Redesignation 
interests, not necessarily of a military nature, but performed in connection with aircraft. 
Sgt. Lambert is the first to win the award since 1939. Research and deve lopme nt 


the Engineer Board at Fort B 











now known as the Engineer R 





New Bases Planned of the new bomber field came another, Development Laboratories. But F 
that a jet fighter group would be stationed neer Board continues to funct 
Lhe nort tern tip of Maine is as close it Dow Field, Me., near Bangor. Slated to directive and policy making | 
Europ ind stay within mak the move was the 14th I ighter laboratories lhe change in n Increa 
mei United st ate Uh tip 1s Group, to he equipped with the first P-84 served to clarify the status of t! 
the site of a it new base for our new Thunderjets to come off Republic assem and technicians who worked at B 
_ , ' snes “ — = cheduled . bly lines | ist summer a P 54 test mode] Previously the board the t 
mn oD nth and completion slated for Hew 619 miles an hour at Muroc Lake, and the laboratories had all bor 
he | ’ “ we 1S te Calif name 
7 And on the other flank of the continent The change was part of th 
, , har — I new $8,000,000 bomber base was in the tion that established The Engineer ‘ 
reet ' i cw de \ irds for Alaska. To be constructed 26 at Belvoir, under the comma: 
feet w be built Set miles southeast of Fairbanks, the new field Gen. W. M. Hogs 
D v re nes would be only two hours flight from the 
' hat the held will be strate c Bering Strait boundary. Wind Tunnel 
ats nd th . ' mn Army Engineers will build 
ee ye LAF as alae half million dollar supersonic . P 


wr i ) . , ‘ at the California Institute ot 
Lisin t Hecti ran t the B-3« P le Tl} , lv test | 
’ \ " 1] 1] at rasadena. re new tunne N 
1 vardstick ¢] une base il put ¢ i t 
: n Wil | r , aerodynamic characteristics of 1 = 
j ‘ p nciuding mucn 0 





R ’ land-| rocket motors. Principal users 
wu \\ n n wt our ial Di 
. : angle AAF, the Ordnance Departme: 


craft. The base will be an element of the CORPS OF ENGINEERS Mavs 
joint Armv-Nav Northeast Command, i 


which in | force ind bases in the 

oe sniembiadens “Ce Unie! Underground Plants ADJUTANT GENERAL 
States Underground plants and storage sites for 

Chances re th wt units of either the industry strongly advocated since the ad New Deal 
Eighth or Fifteenth Air Forces will be op vent of the atomic bomb, were under the For many a year soldiers ha 
erated from the field, unless new units of study of a New York engineering firm for that if they overstayed their fur 
the Strategic Air Command are activated the Corps of Engineers and the Army-Navy stood to lose the money they h G 
in the meantime Munitions Board. from the commutation of their 

Hard on the heels of the announcement The engineering firm of Guy B. Panero ing the period they were on lea’ 
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ent adv IS¢€ d comm inde rs 


\pril 1/7, it is no longer 
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een since Aug. 1946 


notes that “administrative 
nger be taken to cause a 


ns accrued because of un 


or iCTiVe iu rmer medica 
bevond the le ive peri 


World War II who have certain 


) 
These incluc | 
has lost any money on 


is a right to di iw it on his 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
WACs at Work 


i oned 
nd Navy 
men's Med 


ind occupa 


nve vears old last month 
lf for a long, and they hops 
as a part ot the Regular 


till a duration-plus-six outfit 


ind dieticians tor the 
Now the Arm, wanted 


+} 


to make it permanent is in horized vacancies 


Now 9,500 strong, it hopes to ym those who served 
on for a maximum strength MAJ. GEN. RAYMOND W. BLISS n World War Il 
. new Surgeon General. 


cong "dA seg Ba QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


ibout it by soldiers as We I] as Gen Kirk had he ided the Medic il By Safe Storage 
had made some mistakes. But partment since lune 1, 1943 


t had helped win the war. If the Quartermaster at the Jefferson 


. . . We ) rtrermas eCDO e sur ] S 
Differing Diagnoses Vill Qual rmaster D | t whet urpiu 
pea Jobs that women tried to 


\rmy safes are sent for reclamation, had 
ldn’t do as well as men will Any ailments affecting the medical de 














takes wouldn’t be repe ated if it 


the collecting tendencies of the late Collver 
tee: etatee far tetas partments of the Services would get littl brothers of New York City, he could prob 


O¢ 

WAC has its eve on jobs that relief from the treatment prescribed in the ibly outdo them with hardly an ettort 
lo as well as men, if not better personally sponsored plan of Maj. Gen From the safes sent to his Depot he ha: 

taking out a fairly wide reserva Norman T. Kirk for the consolidation of taken watches. pistols. binoculars. cash 
’ ked VW ACs at Work.’ the Army and N ivV\ medic il de partme nts 


t 
: mmpanv funds and record ind classihed 
the Navy s Surgeon General and the Army 
\ir Forces’ Surgeon agreed 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT ( illed into consultation by th Senat n such a 


( h slopy handling of vah ) 
Committee on the Armed Forces, both Rear Retna: ellie . _ woulos 3 April 
Increased Allowances Opposed Adm. Clifford A. Swanson and Maj. Gen mags: Aeon whe’ off _— ustady of 
é9 reminacd wers Na\ l ( Od 0 
Malcolm : <sTow expressed d _— classified do uments that iband nment 
different from th it of the Armv’s retiring aiaall anal Miicciad etiliiidas ok A 
Surgeon General, and offer eir « : dded that the “dereliction 


bandonment of ot} 





lo uments 


Naturally the War D partment 


f the Budget frowned at a 
vould raise Army family allow 
25 per cent. Secretary Patter 
House Armed Forces Commit 

War Department “had no 

“ > gest tna the three get together! ind 

ut that “the Bureau of the 
uldn't ITTIVE it a common ¢ 


treatment 


\s a result the Senate committee 


ses that the enactment of the ' 

‘islation, either in its present sis and write a prescription that th SPECIAL SERVICES 
- . . ’ 7 . qT SS qt) ] = 

mended, would not be con ar uld fill 


\dm. Swanson said he thought the pr 


scription had been written and was in the Employment Down 
hands of the Congress. Unification of the rh aa as eae 
\rmy and Navy will provide adequate co \ 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT ordination among the medical services, | pee " gp dh sper 


with fewer white 
ves 


iccord with the program of th 


11 
ial ind 


New Surgeon General Gen. Grow said that Gen. Kirk’s pre " ekers 
scription violated the principle of decen By June | | 
tralization, would interfere with unity of number of it IVillan and 
command, would reduce the control of re head to some 800 U.S 


1] | 
mall number ot 
sponsible commanders, would interfer 2 sma 

| 


the AES ex] 


Gen. Raymond Whitcomb Bliss 
succeeded Maj. Gen. Norman 
Surgeon General of the Army 
tries with it the rank of major 


with the training of medical personnel in nel.” The « or will not affect the indigenous 

! is for a four-year term. At the specialized tactics and techniques, and tkers employed by AES 

Col. George E. Armstrong suc- would hurt the morale of medical person On Feb. 1 AES had som 

Bliss as Assistant to the Sur mall e} nsisting of 1,959 ULS. « 

ral, with the rank ot brigadier illied ind neutr i civilians 132 militar’ 
— versonnel, and 19,500 indigenous worker 

ss has been with the Medical Specialists Needed 1 hey worked in AES headquarters, district 

1913 and was appointed As Still pushing hard for the additional ofhces and operated 19 different service 


geon General on Feb. 1. 1946 doctors it needs in the Regular Army, the n 1,450 AES installation 
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NEWS OF THE NAVY 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Reserve Week Celebrated 
Naval Reserve Week was 


May 18 to 25, 
highlighted by a message from the Presi 
£ the United States, 
by Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, Chief 
of Naval Operations; Vice Adm. W. M 
Fechteler, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions ; and Rear Adm. John E 
Gingrich, Assistant Chief of Naval Opera 
Naval Reserve 








celebrated 


trom the occasion being 


dent and statements 


Personnel 


tions 


Gobs and the Atom 


Ihe Navy gave its 13-buttoned pants a 
hitch and mantully tackled atomic warfare. 
l hree new 


itomic research sections of the 
ot Ships wert One 


would att mpt to deve lop atomk powered 


Bureau announced 


warships, the second would study means 


of protecting crews from atomic explosions 
ind ships from radiological contamination, 
the third would nvestigat« protection ot 
ships trom atom 


studi s ol the 


ind continue 
Bikini tests held last year 


Wwe ape ms 


The announcement followed a statement 
by Assistant Secretary of the Navy W 
lohn Kenney that future ships of the Fleet 
mi ht go int ction so “buttoned up” 


wainst atomic radiation that not a man 
would be in sight 
Indi mions were 


be plentiful \ score 


were st | 


that he adac hes would 
of Bikini target ships 
heavily contamin ited by radio 
tive spray that they could not be manned 
for permanent 


could “ rk ib 


with certain precautions 


cecupancy, although men 


ird them for a limited time 
Most of the target ships were at Kwaja 
number of 
been earmarked for intensive 
Pearl Harbor and at 
West Coast They 
back, ind couldn't be 


] y 
icin iwailting 


di position, i 
them havin 
study it Kw vjale n 
shipyards of th 


uldn't he sent 





broken up for scrap, since the scrap would 
So the “hot” ships 
were being kept indefinitely for research. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the At 
lantic a 


remain radioac tive. 


British Admiralty announcement 
hinted broadly that the Royal Navy might 
try to dev elop its own atom propelled bat- 
tleship. A dethroned Brittania still had her 
eyes on the rule of the waves, even though 
they might be radiologically contaminated. 


New Decking Material 


\ new composite decking material, made 
of various combinations of “compregnated,” 
resin-impregnated, and laminated native 
woods such as redwood, hard maple, bass 
wood, and cottonwood, has recently been 
installed successfully on an experimental 
basis. 

The new decking, developed by the 
Bureau of Ships in cooperation with lum- 
ber and adhesive industries and the Forest 
Products Laboratory was developed after 
five vears of intensive research. 

leak, commonly used, is scarce and ex- 
tremely high priced. Complete decking of 
1 modern cruiser requires 76,000 board 
feet, while a carrier requires 250,000 feet. 


Model Planes 


Pilotless, wooden model 
planes are used by the Navy to secure data 
on flights at speeds of 600-miles-per-hour. 
Carried aloft by other planes, the wooden 
models attain their high velocity by the 
force of gravity. 


—_— 
engineiess 


Ihe models are four-tenths the size of 
the Navy Bearcat fighter, F8F, and are ex- 
act copies in shape. Automatic controls 
pull them out of their dives and parachutes 


lower them safely to the ground. 


Reserve Training Cruises 


Three cruises, with temporary billets 
available for more than 1,500 officers and 
men of the Naval Reserve from East and 
Gulf Coast and Great Lakes areas, got 





X 





design.” 





HELICOPTER WITH ‘FORE-AND-AFT’ ROTORS 


This is the Navy's XHRP-1 helicopter with what the Navy calls a “radical ‘fore-and-aft’ rotor 

She is 46 feet long, can carry eight passengers plus two pilots, and is powered by a 

Pratt and Whitney 600 horsepower engine, which turns both 41-foot rotors through a series 
of mechanical drives. 
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under way during May. T} 
of two weeks’ duration, wer: 
ern Atlantic and the Carib] 

A limited number of Reser 
bat Intelligence officers wil 
U.S. Navy Intelligence S, 
costia for a two-week refres| 
June. The course will inc] 
struction discussions, field tr 
ing, with the object of ma 
proficiency of Reserve ACI 
keeping them abreast of 
ments in air intelligence and 

Approximately 1,800 sop! 
dents in the NROTC in 34 
universities east of the Missis: 
ticipate in a seven-week sumn 
the Western Atlantic and ( 
ing June. Sophomore student lit 
colleges and universities west Mic 
sissippi will make a cruise in Pacif 
for which detailed plans have 1 
formulated. Junior and seni ident 
throughout the United State ris 
with the Midshipmen from the Na 
Academy. 

The 1947 summer cruises for NROT 
students are the first conducted 
Halloway Plan for postwar officer trainir 
and are modeled in general! on thos 
ducted in previous years by the Nay 
Academy. 





SCIENCE AND WAR 





Battle is the Payoff 


Intelligence, mechanical aptitud 
personality tests given by psychologists t 
a group of Marine officer candidates con ara 
pletely failed to predict leadership in cor 
bat. Nor did the man’s grades in off 
candidate school indicate his ability un 
fire. The most accurate prediction of | 
leadership capabilities came from the ss 
ions of other men in his platoon faced 9 

These facts were brought out 
before the Eastern Psychological Ass The 
tion by Dr. S. B. Williams of Johns Hor 
kins University, one of the psych 
who did the testing. 

The Army has taken note of the Mari 
Corps’ discovery that the “Buddy” systen ft 
of efficiency he 1 


hy tender 


reporting proved 
accurate and more use of this type of rating 


is expected in all the Services. r 


“Operation Headache”’ 1 tou 


The Atomic Energy Commission unc! 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal, finally con . 
firmed <fter almost five months of Sen wes & 
torial debate, inherited a tough task fro t 
Maj. Gen. Groves and the old M —_ 
Project. gnt 

The U.S. still led the world ir 
search but it was lagging in relat 
speedy progress made during th r. The 
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causes, chief of which was 








rale among the Commission's 
sioned by the uncertainty 
the confirmation of the Com 
y scientists were hard to get 
the old ones had left. 
had been done. Important re 
velopment contracts had been 
ral Electric and Monsanto 
| huge new laboratories were 
truction. Meanwhile, atomic 
going on apace in Canada, 
and Russia. Predictions on 
e could maintain our atomic 
inged from three to ten years. 




















present, at least, the atom was 





irs alone. 






() ssion of atomic secrets left us 
painful dilemma. Our military 






ends in part on secrecy r¢ gard 
vital information. But the need 
retards the free flow of ideas 
wn scientists that makes for 







ss. With secrecy holding up 





| the lack of progress increasing 





r secrecy the whole question of 





rey was, as one member of the 
put it, “Operation Headache,” 
Chairman Lilienthal could see only 
to the question: “We must 









Another Atomic Dilemma 











\ knotty legal problem also faced the 

Energy Commission. The Atomic 

\ct provides penalties of imprison- 

r death for security violations. And 

Constitution, the Code of Federal 

ind the Supreme Court all clearly 

re public trials for anyone charged 
riminal offense. 












The problem was how to prosecute 





violators without divulging secret 
formation at a public trial. The ques 
ilready had arisen at Baltimore when 
persons were charged with trying to 
ctures of the atomic bomb to a news 
aper. The alleged offenders had to be 
ised when the Manhattan District, 
ustodian of atomic information, re 
to allow the pictures to be introduced 
vidence. No evidence, no case. 
[he commission wanted to revive the 
re case to warn other would-be of 
nders that the legal loophole is not valid, 
ts military liaison committee and top 
gal talent from the Attorney General's 
re exploring possibilities. 


Unbelievable 


Tt ientists were making it tougher 
i tougher for a field soldier to understand 
war business was all about. The 

kle, involving a remarkable new 

ple in intricate mathematical physics, 

s that there are circumstances in which 
tects of a miss on a target are greater 

f a hit. At first glance this 
night to open the pearly gates to the 
S paradise and make a hero of the 
| who, in every firing order, lies 
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at the No. | firing point and makes match 
wood of the No. 2 target frame 

But it wasn’t quite thac simple. Th« 
principle applies only to high explosives. 
By the employment of pure mathematics 
Dr. John von Neumann of the Institute of 
Advance Studies at Princeton, N. J., dis 
covered that the pressure exerted by a pro 
jectile on its target is fully one-third greater 
when it explodes at an oblique angle from 
the target rather than directly on it. 

Unbelievable but true. Distinguished 
physicists nodded in agreement and Dr 
von Neumann had been awarded the Gov 
ernment’s highest civilian decoration, th 
Medal of Merit. But most laymen felt that 
more ground had been cut from beneath 
their feet in an increasingly unpredictabl 
world. 





UNITED NATIONS 





Military Staff Report 


In the many months that had passed 
since it was formed precious little informa 
tion had come out of the Military Staff 
Coramittee of the United Nations. But at 
long last it issued a report to the Security 
Council that added up to the fact that 
there is no immediate prospect of the for 
mation of an international police force. 

It was plain that the Big Five (United 
States, United Kingdom, United States of 
Soviet Russia, France and China) were di 
vided on the fundamental principles in 
volved in establishing such a force. 

In any event the veto power retained by 
the big nations would make it impossible 
for the Security Council to direct its inter 
national police force to take action if one 
of the Big Five committed an aggrecsive 
act 

The differences among the representa 
tives of the Big Five on the Military Staff 
Committee could be boiled down to these 
basic points 

(1) The size and proportion of ground 
naval and air forces of an international 
police force and the size and composition 
of the forces to be furnished by each na 
tion 

All but Russia agreed that the Security 
Council should estimate the over-all 
strength needed for the police force and 
the distribution of that strength among 
land, sea and air forces, and that each 
member would “make a comparable initial 
over-all contribution,” receenizing however 
that “these coutiivutions may differ widely 
as to the strength of the separate com 
ponents, land, sea and air.” 

Russia objected to the latter provision, 
insisting that the “principle of equality” be 
followed except in unusual circumstances 
This would mean that if the U.S. contrib- 
uted the battleship Missouri. each of the 
other big powers would have to contribute 
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a like battleship. For every 9-man rifle 
squad contributed by the U.S., each of 


the other four big 


contribute an equal 9-man rifle squad, pre 


powers W vuld have to 


sumably armed with rifles of similar caliber 
ind carrving the same number of rounds of 
ummunition 

2 Che method | choosing a supreme 
commander 

The U.S., the U.S.S.R. and China 
igreed that in over all comm inde or com 
manders might be appointed by the Se 
curity Council, on the advice of the Mili 
tarv Staff Committee. 

France and the United Kingdom wante d 
to go further and provide that commanders 
f land, sea and air forces, under the Su 
preme Commander, should be appointed 
by the Security Council, on the advice of 
the Military Staff Committee 

The New York Times rep wrted that the 
official American explanation of its stand 
was that the question ot sub-commanders 
was premature 

, The means of obtainins permission 
for the police force to use the bases of in 
dividual members of the United Nations 

The basic difference here was over Rus 
sia’s insistence that agreements for the us¢ 
ot bases and rights ot passage indic ite a 
limit on the length of time that the police 
force could use a specific base or have the 
right of passage. France agreed with Rus 
sia in part. The U.S., China and the U.K 
agreed that all bases and rights of passage 
needed by the police force should be 
generally guaranteed. Specific provisions 
would cover the details of bases and other 
issistance and facilities that member na 
tions would make available. 

+) Time limit on removing interna 
tional forces after they have carried out a 
task entrusted to them by the Security 
Council. 

All but Russia agreed that ill troops 
should be withdrawn “as soon as possible” 
to agreed upon locations. The Security 
Council should set the time for the begin 
ning and completion of the withdrawal 

Russia would require that the forces be 
withdrawn to their own territories ind ter 
ritorial waters within 30 to 90 days after 
they hav completed their tasks unles 
otherwise decided by the Security Council 

\ few days after the report was made 
public, Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, new 
U.S. representative on the Military Staff 
Committee, told a press conference that he 
that the Big 
Five would agree on a plan for a world 


was “hopeful, but not sure 


police force 

The force he said should be mobile 
compact and effective You don’t need a 
lot of men. You need determination to 


got.” The job of the poli e 


use what you've 
force would be to. police any potential 
trouble spot in the world and to act as a 
deterrent against any of the big powers 
quitting the United Nations. If any major 
power left the UN there would be “war 


and nothing but war,” he said 
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ThejState Of The World 


REVIEW BY G.V. 


SY RICHARD HIRSCH, IS ONE OF THE MOST 
bu retully accurate accounts of current history | 
lhe Canadian Government's Royal Commi 
d the Soviet py activities in Can ida, 
ucd i! report of some /UU pages on it proceedings ind 
With tl is his basic material, Colonel Hirsch has 
leveloped the thrilling story in a manner devoid of yellow 
rtificial, inside-story suspense, yet pac ked 
th dramat ! ment from b ‘inning to end 
The | t dramatic, from the moment of Mr. Gou 
rehir ecision to turn against his government, on 
through the w ndled secret round-up of uspected persons 
by the Northwest Mounted Police and the hurried visit of the 
Canadian Pret to President Truman and Prime Minister 
Atle nd findings of the Royal Commission. Colo 
lL firsch tation of these facts exactly fits their dra 
ns 
\ll who 1 | Soviet S must come to the same ques 
tl ul Hlow many other networks of Soviet 
p { \nd on can they all be rounded up: | hope 
nillior t .\ ns read this book and ask thes questions 
| ntain of gravest import to international 
* § ¢ | H D Ss x I 
‘ B B I lohn D ( 
By | I Ha & B 
I R E. | H & 
" é 
By B 1 J. Stern and § S 
& N ted; Index; $ 
! ( j By Max Lerner M Siren 
} By ¢ I I I gn P vy Ass } Pag 
I 
W Ml n | By Bla B I ign P 
4 ‘ < 
5 \ HH By I ir Snow. Rand Hous 84 Pag 
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relations. It is an incontrovertible indication of th« 


eign policy” of the Soviet nation. It presents a specif 
4 great importance which must be solved 

| recommend Colonel Hirsch’s book especially 
readers as giving the best up-to-date insight read 
into the Russian espionage methods 

It is something of an absurdity, writes Mr. Burnh 
Struggle For the World, to ask whether there will 
World War, for World War III “began in the spri1 
and has thus been going on for several years.” He 1 
fichting in Greece that year which was, he insist 
Union and the British | 
lhe Greek trouble, the Chinese civil war, the lrat 
were not part of the Second World War but of the | 


We in the United States are immature he says. M 


mishes between the Soviet 


people have no understanding of our present posit 


world and what it means. It is not “one world” tod 


political sense; it is still oreatly divided 


In th pre 


monopoly of atomic bomb control alone could give 


tee of control. It lies between the United States R "" 
the issue of atomic weapons, atomic warfare.” . 
Must we have “World Empire” ot ‘World Gor 

World Empire, with one strong nation taking ch Ps 

nly possible way, thinks Mr. Burnham, to ac hieve w 

control, and world government can only be attain 

World Empire. . 
Mr. Burnham outlines the methods of communist 

ind sees the Soviet dictatorship as aiming at the d - 

the United States. All men have but three choi ' 

continues. They can truly withdraw from all politic 

iccept whatever comes. They can accept communisn 

can oppose it. Whatever else a man may try to do v 

to one of these three attitudes. 

Che only workable plan, if the world is not to be 
munistic, is for the United States to be the stron a 
not merely in potential, or in existing atomic and n 
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but in action. We must therefore change our 
lize that “peace is not and cannot be the objective 


Oke licy—that there is no such thing as equality of 
ove there can be no such thing as nonintervention in 
a ‘ other nations.” Moreover, thinks Mr. Burnham, 
ze a ver our own world propaganda unceasingly. We 
aust be _and known to be ready, to use force. 

7 We ike as Mr. Burnham’s final thought that until the 
cel) ne in Soviet Russia is overthrown there will be 
eee of vastly destructive war. 


The S ole For the World is a hard, logical analysis of the 
ion. It asks the most vital questions that confront 
s flat, direct answers which | find difficult to argue 
th s because I see no other answers equally practical. 
‘the two vears since the bomb, the hope that science could 
y rapid progress tow ard broadening human under 

human hatreds has shown few signs of fruition. 
Mr Bi m writes with little emotion of any “kind except an 
arent wish to state inescapable facts as clearly as he can. 
< meat and most certainly should receive the closest 
ection before it is generally accepted as consumable. 


A Valuable Account 


\lr. Fischer, in Why They Behave Like Russians, has more 
bout the Russian people and their ways of thinking than 
ws have tried to write of Russia. His description of 
n as a religion seems to me to throw a great deal of 
the Russian mental processes. The clash of interests 
en U.S. and Russia will continue, in many spots, 
nks Mr. Fischer. “We need to make it perfectly plain that 
re committed to defend certain vital areas, that we wil) 
{ they are invaded, and that we have the strength to fight 
essfully.”. And he seems sure, I think too sure, in his con 
ling “If we draw that sort of line, we can be quite certain 

the Red Army will not cross it.” 
| agree with Raymond Swing, who finds Why They Behave 
Russians “a valuable account by an intelligent observer of 

ind conditions in Russia today.’ 
In Through Russia’s Back Door, | find the author less will- 
face all the facts although he has a good deal of interest 
report about his trip across Siberia. Mr. Lauterbach thinks 
ere would be more hope of accord if more accurate informa 
n about Russia were spread in the United States and if the 
5 wi _ play up the ways in which the two nations have co 

perated equi ally with their clashes. 
Well, Mr. Fischer and Mr. Burnham, for two, present many 
st concrete facts; and it seems to me that from others, in 
uding the President of the United States, the U.S. public has 
en getting more and more clear facts about the world situa- 
n. Russian people may indeed be as agreeable and amusing 
s Mr. Lauterbach found them. But so long as they are kept in 
the extreme ignorance and fed such fiery distortions about the 
rest of the world, how do we measure them 


accurately as poten 
tial political friends? 


An Intelligent Attempt 


Stalin Must Have Peace, by Edgar Snow, is in part an in 
teligent attempt to show how the rest of the world looks to the 
Russian But in places Mr. Snow’s analvsis of the Soviet doc- 
ine seems to me to break down, especially when he compares 
etain tenets of Marx and Lenin with certain sayings of 
Christ, to prove that they no longer have meaning as words for 
ction. These are passages in which the saints of communism 
aid very plainly that the lion and the lamb (the Bear and the 
Eagle i perhaps more accurate now) could never lie down 
together. Mr. Snow may be right that the words no longer 
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imply the immediate spread of communism by force. But what 
about acts? Could Mr. Snow read The Soviet Spies and still 
feel his conclusions were valid? In his final chapter, Mr. Snow 
rightly sums up as follows: “. . . The safety of all mankind 
hinges directly upon relations between the U.S. and Russia 
So what we still call our ‘foreign’ policy becomes in reality a 
‘world’ policy, or the wisdom and folly by which all men can 
dwell in peace and plenty, or perish in flames.” But in his ap 
parent desire to find a formula for good will between the world’s 
two first-class powers, this author does, in my opinion, go 
through some difficult contortions of reasoning without ever 
coming out of them right side (or even left side up. 

Now when we come to a book like Understanding the Rus 
sians we reach what I consider perh; aps the least useful type of 
book on the Soviets. To me, there is great bias evident in such 
a book, though its editors would be likely to deny it and be 
sincere in their denial. It is, by title, a book through which we 
may learn to understand the Russians. But it contains, for 
example, a three- or four-page section on the Red Army in 
which there is not one single word about the uses to which the 
Red Army is being put at the present time, and not even a guess 
1s to the strength of the present forces and their means of wat 
Much of the material on the Red Army, like much of the rest 
of the book, is of prewar date. The book opens with Stalin’s 
Facts of Sov iet P rogress and contains some forty other chap 
ters by different authors, including Sumner Welles, John 
Hersey, Alexei Tolstoi, Edgar Snow, Richard Lauterbach, Bea 
trice Webb and J. B 


S. Haldane, on many phases of Russian 
life and culture. 


[he appendices contain the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union, the Five-vear Plan for 1946-50. and other 
documents and statistics. 


Such a book, without serious omissions and with realistic 
commentary on the more biased sections, and with a more de 
tailed estimate of the Soviet military potential wouid be most 
useful. Gerald Oster's two-page discussion of “Soviet Research 
on Atomic Energy” concludes with the following paragraph, 
the tone of which is generally indicative of the whole book 

“Certain characteristics of the nuclear research of Soviet 
scientists are immediately apparent to anyone studying thei: 
technical papers. Among these are the rapid increase in the 
quality and quantity of their output, the freedom to publish 
and discuss their work, and the large Government support of 
pure research. It is of interest to note that most of the exten 
sive cosmic ray studies carried on in the Soviet Union during 
the war did not have a direct bearing on the war effort but may 
ultimately be of considerable importance for the whole world 
in the production of cheap atomic power.’ 


Everybody Makes Foreign Policy 


Blair Bolles’ Foreign Policy Association Headline book, Who 
Viakes Our Foreign Policy, says that everybody in the U.S. 
from the President down makes foreign policy at times, and 
often “without reference to one another.” The President has, 
however, the greatest policy-making power. 

In discussing the Armed Forces ; as makers of foreign policy, 
\r. Bolles, I think, is guilty of an incorrect implication 

“Traditionally the military establishments have been only 
instruments of national policy. Today they help make foreign 
policy. Moreover, inasmuch as the United States now takes a 
direct interest in affairs all over the globe, shifts in the strength 
of the United States army and navy, brought about through 
changes in their size, in the amount of equipment they have, 
in the might of their weapons, and in the efficiency of thei: 
organization affect foreign policy in themselves because they 
affect the power relationship in the world.” 

This seems to say that the Armed Forces themselves can 
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change their size and strength, whereas it is Congress alone that 
has this power. In a brief section on publications for the public, 
the author also touches on another aspect of what he evidently 
considers policy making by the Army. “Simon and Schuster 
printed,” he writes, “100,000 copies of General George Mar 
shall’s Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945, to the Secretary of War. Busy 
Marshall had help from a ghost writer on the report, which had 
the propagandistic purpose of attracting public opinion to sup 
port permanent universal military service in the United States.” 

It seems most probable to me that General Marshall's inten- 
tions were (1) to submit a biennial report as directed by higher 
authority; (2) to inform the country of the last two years of the 
war; and (3) to carry out one of his more important duties as 
Chief of Staff which was to make recommendations for the 
National Security. Mr. Bolles should know that the report was 
published by the Government Printing Office and was there 
fore in the public domain, but that it was known in advance to 
have a high news and morale value. Consequently, many pub 
lishers wanted to publish it concurrently with the Public 
Printer, and therefore a publisher was drawn by lot. 

Except for a few such distortions, the pamphlet is a valuable 
ind concise summary of how our foreign policy gets made. Mr. 
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Bolles suggests better teamwork in conclusion. 

In World of the Great Powers, Max Lerner says tha 
pansionism of Russia will fill all political vacuums it 
other countries, “but if it meets the resistance of other 
forces, and is kept within the framework of an inter, 
authority, there is no inner drive for domination wi: 
Russian system—as there was within the Nazi syst 
would move to a world empire even at the cost of way 
he supports with brief discussions of Russian isolationis) 
ism, Stalinism, materialism, and other aspects, which 
me poor proof of his point. 

[here is an eight-page summary at the end of : 
pamphlet on the ‘ ‘Military Strength of the Big Five,” by 
George Fielding Eliot. Major Eliot gives rough figure 
stre neth of armed forces for 1947, which show the | n 
regular and reserve forces to total roughly the same as + 
the other four powers added together. 

Most of these books are worth a close reading by the 
and naval reader. Some have to be read with careful al! ce 
for the bias of the writer, but in reading of world affairs to 
it is very necessary to compare the different approach¢ s lore 
c arefully factual books are certainly needed, but there i ch 
of value in most of the eight books T have briefly touched 


Oil For War’ 


A REVIEW BY BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG 


KuUBBER AND PETROLEUM ARE AS ESSENTIAL FOR MODERN WAR 
as small arms and explosives. The American people cannot be 
indifferent to these commodities and many others, if they would 
survive. Therefore, the three episodes described by Mr. Feis 
merit the most careful attention for the lessons they teach for 
the future. If Mr. Feis wrote with angry indignation over the 
inertia in high places, the indifference and ignorance of nearly 
all our people, the wishful thinking and political immaturity that 
prevented action, he would be entirely justified. With a number 
of Army and Navy officers, he and a few other civilians fought 
valiantly against these obstacles. They were finally moder ately 
successful in their struggle, but the battle was nearly lost. The 
record as Mr. Feis describes it with restraint and objectivity is 
an important story for all to comprehend. He knows the sig- 
nificance of that record. The E.A. in the title stands for Eco- 
nomic Adviser in the State Department, which post he held 
from 1931 to 1944. 


Three International Episodes. By Herbert Feis. 
321 Pages; Index; $2.75 


*Seen From E. A 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 


lake rubber, for instance. When Mr. Feis and his co-workers 
came on the scene, the stock of rubber in this country was de 
termined by the foreign producers and the American rubber 
industry. Both these groups were naturally concerned only with 
profits. Private stocks were far below our needs and only with 
the greatest difhculty was the government finally persu: aded to 
buy rubber for a stock pile. The amazing problems that had to 
be solved both here and abroad before “rubber came into our 
warehouses in 194] are almost incredible. This history of the 
effort to make this country less vulnerable in this essential com 
modity is extremely well told in a vivid and readable style 

This is equally true of Mr. Feis’s second episode that con 
cerns oil of the Middle East and the third parable that is a study 
of the failure to prevent Italian aggression by means of eco 
nomic sanctions. The three together are ample proof of the 
bankruptcy of isolationism, and of the essential relationship be 
tween security and foreign policy. Mr. Feis has written in these 
three episodes a history that is courageous and outspoken, and 
one that we must constantly bear in mind for our own futur 
welfare. 


If coal and iron are the materials indispensable for the building of 
a powerful war machine, unlimited supplies of oil are no less indis- 
pensable for running it.—Rosert Strrausz-Hupé in The Balance 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


* 


34th Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Intantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Intantry 
25th Intantry 


* 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


BTOGSTOSE 


ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 








DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
31st Infantry 


27th Infantry 


168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 


* 


176th Infantry 
Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 


COTOOGTOR 


114th Infantry 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 


119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, Tennessee State 


Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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This Issue 


[his issue of The Journat is, we think, not only one of 
the finest we have had since the end of the shooting war 
thanks to our luck in getting good articles) but also a rough 
cross section of the editorial trends and policies your Jour 
NAL has been taking since August 1945. These are, in 
brief, to balance the lessons of the last war against the needs 
of the next—if, unhappily, it should come. 
Of the eleven leading articles this month two deal with 
actual campaigns of the war, one is a semihumorous account 
of a company commander's experience, another details an 
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interesting sidelight on the activities of G-2s in | 
still another is the concluding installment of an 
consideration of the uses of psychological warfar 

That leaves six. And each of the rest is a look 
ommendation for the future. And here the field 
broad, almost unlimited. Colonel Marshall (page 
siders the nature of future war from the years o! 
has given to the nature of warfare in general 
Walker (page 10) also considers the nature of {, 
but from the narrower field of what technology is ¢ 
is going to do to the battlefield. General Cook: 7 
thinks something should be done to make more bea: 
hard lot of the man on the battlefield. Mr. Mc 
22) rightly turns the tables on the critics of the Arm, 
and shows just where the weakness is—in our civilia: 
tional system. Colonel Horchow (page 20) make: ib 
rejoinder to the criticism of the classification system mad 
by Sergeant Wayne A. Jendro a couple of months » 

Altogether this issue of The Journat is a full | 
we hope it gets the hurrahs we think it deserves. 

. & = 

Noncoms 


With the notable exception of Cerebrations and the cath 
olicity of the “Letters” department, The INFANTRY Journal 
rarely uses its columns for intra-magazine debate. It has 
happened and it will happen again, but seldom is much 
gained by letting one man have several pages to advance 
his views only to have another, in a later issue, utterly ck 
stroy, he hopes, the arguments of the first. It is much better 
Che Journat thinks, to have one author look at all sides o! 
the question and set down reflected and sober thought on 
a subject. The result is less bombast and more reason, less 
impulsiveness and more reflection. 

A recent exception is the case of “What's Happened | 
the Noncom?” You'll recall that First Sergeant Wayne A 
Jendro teed off on the subject a few months back and cam 
up with three rather startled culprits: the classification sys 
tem, the “democratic Army” poison and the junior offices 

Now we were well aware that Sergeant Jendro’s effusions 
sentiments and biases were far from the final word on th 
subject. But the vigor of the Sergeant’s colloquialisms, th 
picture he recalled of an earlier and maybe happier arm 
tipped the scales in favor of his manuscript and opened th: 
subject for further analysis. And sure enough, along cam: 
Colonel Horchow (page 20) with a defense of the classifica 
tion system. And an able one. Now let’s hear from a ck 
fender of the junior officer—Colonel Horchow does this in 
part but it needs a fuller analysis. As to the “democratic 
army” poison Sergeant Jendro is on pretty safe ground 
although whether that virus really added much to the « 
cline of the noncom’s prestige is open to question 

Our own solution? No problem at all. Noncoms—good 
ones—were available where and when they were needed 
during the war as they always were in time of peace. Even 
if it is true that they lost stature during the war we stil! hav. 


faith in the caliber of manhood that the Army draws on fo" 
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In any pinch they'll pull themselves and the 
zh in glorious fashion. It’s their nature. 
ae. es 

, Mind 
Mr Cloy’s pertinent defense of the Army mind (page 

s dig out of the files an ge il that appe: ared in 
“The Infantry Mind.” 
Wher rst t appeared it kel a reprinting in several 


title—as you'd expect— 
; and in the Congressional Record. It was also 
a by at least one nationally known col- 
1e paragraph we think worth repeating: 
[he Infantry mind, so the Infantryman thinks, must be 
nind as the Air Force mind, the Armored Force 
sind Quartermaster mind, the Field Artillery mind, 
she Ordnance mind, the Coast Artillery mind, the Finance 
|, the Cavalry mind, the Chemical Warfare mind, the 
snal Corps mind, the Morale Branch mind, and the minds 
{ Chaplains and Inspectors and Adjutants General. One 
ind there must be—one single mind, with one single, 
id-driving aim—the defeat, the crushing defeat, of the 
enemy 
One such mind there was and the Nation’s full energies 
re devoted to the bidding of that collective entity. And, 
Mr \icCloy noted, the officers of the Regular Army and 
Regular Navy bore the primary responsibility. As we read 
r morning papers these days and note and feel the seem 
9 er . of direction of many of our peacetime pursuits we 
nder if the Nation can’t still make use of the Army mind. 


But we'll cheerfully acknowledge that some of the jobs that 
eed doing today might be beyond the capacities of even the 
\rmy mind, given the lack of urgency and the absence of 

the singleness of purpose that welded the Nation together 

time of war. 

lhe critics ought to remember that saying of Jesus about 


ting stones. 


Military Necessity 
critic, 
Hanson W. Baldwin of The New York Times is of the opin 


[he Army’s good friend and sometimes severe 


m that the decision on Universal Military Training “must 
e judged primarily upon the basis of its milit: iry necessity.’ 
So does Secretary of State Marshall. So 
does The Journax. So does every re sponsible supporter. 


1 
lhe Army agrees. 


\greement on that point then would brush away, it 
seems, the large and small objections the opponents of 
UMT always bring up. Let’s list a few of those objections 
ind see how 
Gurn “stark military necessity for UMT.” 

UMT represents a sharp break with all past American 
CONCE} and iS 


valid they are against what Senator Chan 
y has called the 
“undemocratic.” There are many answers 
to that one including General John McAuley Palmer's 
never refuted and undisputed finding that George Wash 
ington was in favor of some form of universal military train 
ing. /\ sharper answer is that the atom bomb represents a 
tundamental break with past concepts, too. 

Chere is danger that the power and influence of the mili 
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tary will be carried too far. Name any present American 
general and then look to his forebears: American 


stock like the rest of us whether one generation or ten. 


basic 


There is 
not the slightest proof that because a man is in uniform he 
has cast aside the deeply held beliefs of his fellow country 
men. 


Look at the American generals of all past wars. 


‘he loss of time from school will retard the development 
of the youth of the Nation. The answer to that is the War 
Department's plan for six month of training—a modest 
requirement. With every youth enrolled no one young man 
will be retarded more than another 

UMT “brutalizing” effect on the trainees. 
We propose a nation-wide poll on the following question: 


will have a 
Is your son, husband, brother, more brutal and less refined 
than he was before he went into the Army or Navy and 
fought through the greatest of all wars? 

‘he cost will be prohibitive. If there is any real chance 
that war might come no necessary cost is prohibitive. It 
UMT can help us stay out of war it will be cheap insurance. 
And that UMT can he Ip us stay out of war is what all its 


supporters mean when they say UMT is a stark necessity 


e ¢ w 
The Waving Finger 

Recruits used to talk about that mess sergeant at the 
recruit center of Fort Sam Houston who would hold one 
finger up in the air and shout to his cooks “Give these 
johns all the eggs they can eat.” The same story, with varia 
tions, has probably been heard at Slocum and Sheridan and 
the Presidio—wherever recruits were centered. 

The story is reminiscent of what's happened in the Army 
August 1945. Long before V-E and V-] days the War 


Department was thinking and making plans for the post 


since 


war Army. Some of those pli ins were announced and some 
of them gradu: lly took shi ape and went into effect. But the 
made 


slow unfolding of most of them must have some 


wonder if one finger was not being waved in the air above 
the fine words and wonderful plans. 

Well, the last few months has proved that no finger was 
there. W e doubt that there was ever a comparable period 
in which so much work has been done to make the 


\rmy 


Regular 
(and the civilian components, too) an attractive 
career for all ranks. 

As an example take a look at this month’s news section in 
The Ineantry Journat. There are three reports that 
show what we mean. One is the career management plan 
for officers, another is the announcement that legislation 
has been asked to create four grades of warrant officers, and 
the third is the career plan for enlisted men. 

By themselves these three developments would represent 
Utopia to the forgotten armies of yesterday. But following 
as they do the many other plans that have been announced, 
it is obvious that the Army of the future is going to be 
outfit in which every man ought to be hi ippily conte ick 

If it turns out that w: ay it will be a hell of a poor Army. 


Maybe it’s time for a few fingers to wave. 
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To the Editors -aae 
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Pre-Battle Leadership 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 


\s | read the 


rey JouRNA! 


article in the January 1947 issue of the LNFaNn 
titled “Leadership in the Hedgerows,” by a 
Doughboy colonel, the situation returned very vividly to my 
mind. | well remember the day, the setting, and the leade ship 
ol the Colone 

Why did these men follow their colonel? 
they were well disciplined? That would certainly help, but I 
believe they obeyed him because they had le: irned to admire 
and respect him in the short period of two months. Up to April 
4, 1944, hardly a man in the regiment had ever heard of this 


Was it bec: 1use 


Colonel 

| believe there should be a sequel to this article to explain 
the method this Colonel used to make final preparation in his 
regiment for assault on the Normandy beaches. 

lhe Colonel did not know how long he had but he knew 
the time was short. It was necessary for him to learn the ofh 
cers of his regiment, the capabilities of his regiment, and the 
weaknesses, if any. It was also necessary to repli: ice all incom 
petent personnel, correct all detected weaknesses, and at the 
same time be prepared to move the regiment to the marshaling 
area on very short notice for that long anticipated D-day. (An 
other thing that made this task more difficult was the fact that 
the regiment was scattered in villages throughout Devonshire 
approximately 25 miles from his command post.) 

Immediately after arriving at the regimental command post 
he ordered that all efficers be assembled as soon as possible. 
Che officers all reported there at a set time. They were lined 
up in columns of two, about six paces apart, and facing one 
another. The Colonel then marched the length of the columns, 
followed by the National and Regimental Colors. After a few 
introductory remarks he read the Battle Streamers on the Regi- 
mental Colors one at a time—Virginia 1862-63, Peninsula- 
Manassas, Antietam-Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, Wilderness-Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor-Petersburg, Mo- 
docs, Bannocks-Pine Ridge, Santiago, and Malolos-Tarlac-Lu 
zon 1899. The record of these campaigns was placed as a chal 
lenge before these officers that they might each see that the 
tradition of this regiment was further exemplified in their con 
duct. 

During the week that followed he had the noncommissioned 
officers assembled in each of the battalion areas and talked 
with them separately. 

Next he talked with the privates. What he told them no 
officer knows for he was the only officer present. 

Midnight oil was burned at the command post. The prob- 
lems of anyone dissatisfied with the conditions in his squad, 
platoon, company, or battalion were discussed. 

It was my privilege as liaison officer to accompany the Colonel 
on quite a few inspection trips. I was instructed to tell him 
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the name and assignment of every approaching of 
we would meet in the tour of inspection. When wit! 


ing distance, he would speak very cheerfully to +! ce 
calling him by name. Every time we came upon 
instruction or a squad at gun drill under the _— on of 


an NCO, the Colonel went direct to the NC O, same 
time extending his right hand, saying “Sergeant” or “Ci 
“my name is Colonel So and So, what is yours?” 

Then he would go on to talk about the training. Many time: 
after the Colonel’s back was turned the NCO wouk 1 grasp hi 
right wrist by the left hand and hold it before his fac ale 
ingly as if to say “Well, what d’ya know, that hand just shook 
hands with the Colonel.” 

Chere was no relaxation of discipline whatsoever during thi 
period of time. Very strict discipline was demanded through 
out the regiment and the morale seemed to soar daily. As | said 
before, no officer ever knew just what the Colonel told the en 
listed men, but whatever it was it must have been good. He 
won the confidence and admiration of every man in the regi 
ment in the short period of eight weeks prior to D-day 

He landed with the first waves of his regiment on the beache: 
of Normandy and led the assaulting regiment through th 
inundated area that separated the beach from the regiment 
first objective. He remained with the spearhead of his assault 
ing units until he was seriously wounded on the eighth da 
of fighting. Wherever he moved among his men in the hedge 
rows, he always had a word of encouragement for them, and 
you could hear the men make such remarks as “I'd go throug! 
hell for that man,” as he passed among them. 

At the very moment when he was wounded by a tree burst 
of a German 88, he was talking to the first bunch of replace 
ments to reach the regiment—telling them of the heroic achieve 
ments of the regiment since D-day, and trying to instill in 
them the spirit which he knew they must have if the fight wa 
to continue in a successful manner. 

There was no malice between officer and enlisted man i 
this regiment and no enlisted man begrudged any officers po 
sition. 

If such dealing with men proves successful when the chips 
are down, and there remains only eight weeks until D-day 
why will not the same kind of relationship prove successful in 
a long. range training program? 

Our military leaders must approve of this Colonel's method: 
for he is now one of the instructors at the United States Mili 
tary Academy. 

A Doucupoy LIEUTENANT 

7 7 7 
“The Court-Martial System” 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journac: 


“The Court-Martial System,” part two, in your February 
issue, contained some most illogical statements. 
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Con the paragraph on “Command Domination” con- except when a newspaper headline brings them momentarily 
situation that arose under divided commands in _ into view. Almost buried, one of those told that Axis Sally (the 














“i -acific Theater. All the ills cited are laid at the correspondent evidently meant Midge) was to come back 
ae ded authority” and it is tacitly assumed that the “home,” that all had been forgiven. 
Silas would obtain under an independent JAGD. Has it? Will we put away the sound of her persuasive voice, 
W rev? The malpractices cited certainly would not telling us to desert to the enemy, seeking to divorce us from 
have | olished if the CO who countenanced them had our allies, even as we put away our battle jackets? Will we 
- d with general court-martial jurisdiction over his forgive and forget the sneering tones of Robert Best, the heavy 
comm Nor would an independent JAGD have the same arguments of the others who took up where the 88s and Stukas 
attitud vard commanding ofhcers w hose command i af left off? We saw the German Nazis on trial for crimes against 
fected suld a rival commanding officer; that is, natal it humanity; will we see American Nazis escape trial for crimes 
wert by fossils unwanted in other branches. And the against their country? 
ant General Arnold’s that was cited might not have It is perhaps difficult to feel strongly about the enemy from 
. “inte ere had been an independent judiciary bound to the security of a warm home and a good job. However, if we ; 
east ommendations of commanding officers in cases in wish never again to experience the mud of a foxhole, the terror ‘ 
ng disciplinary action. that accompanies the screech of a shell, then we must feel 
that the appointment of able commanders would strongly about it. What's more, we must let our authorities 
need for an able judiciary begs the point. Admitted- | know how we feel. It matters little that the efforts of these 
t commander is one who fills all specifics itions. But ‘traitors were in vain. Suflice that they gave aid and comfort to 
r r, especially, a superb tactician who is a poor judge the enemy in time of war. Now they must share the fate of that 
f f men wld certainly be much more valuable, in his sphere, ¢nemy, and be the more strongly damned because they saw 
‘x tactician who is also a fair judge. The more numer- fit to help him of their own free wills 
us a xacting are the qualities necessary in an able officer, Jutian N, JABLin 
» fewer are the able officers who will be found. It would be New York 52, N. Y. 
fr easier to find an able commander and an able judge advo y q 1 
T ie than it would be to find one person adequate to both po- ‘Why Not Ask the Driver?” 
K tions eee lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 
\bout othcer enlisted man disparity. Perhaps the “most vic ious Let us in imagination assume that General Motors had 
’ joctrine vending to immunize othcers from punishment was w idespread complaint about one of their automobiles. If they 
? i — at the Judge Advocate General's School. It At was, called a conference of their factory executives, hired a group of 
id would say that would be an excellent reason for freeing the, jtomotive engineers to analyze the situation, and secured opin 
: chool from the influences to which it is now bound. , ions from pedestrians who had seen their car, | am sure that 
. All power may be abused i placed ~y unworthy hands.” anyone would ask, “Why didn’t they question the drivers of 
¥ Yes! All the more reason, even in time of war, for seeing that 4.34 ¢ap>” 
10 more power than is absolutely necessary is placed in the I am asking the same question about the Army. General 
* tags ys pen Ser oe eee others, either as members of boards or as top held commanders 
wr pac deh wes (aha as — , have expressed their opinion. Civilian experts, particularly in 
ver an instrument for the discovery of truth.” As I under jhy¢ legal and educational fields, have given their recommenda 
tand it, the apy dein instituted as'6 tees © prem possible tion to the War Department. The enlisted men have been sci 
: miscarriage of justice under a prejudiced judge. In civil justice entifically polled and their opinions tabulated. But who has 
Z daw, in —, wh ae Aged to be gs os for acked the driver—the unit officer—for his opinion and recom 
: cent man to be condemnec 1is might sound too mendation? 
, a) for acceptance in the modern world, but at was the While there is nothing preventing any officer from express 
' liscard of just such doctrines that opened the door for totali ing his opinion by letter through channels, there is no particu 
S tarianism in Europe. Democratic theory, predicated on the in- jy, agency to whom he can send such a letter, nor would it be 
' mi ym a is unrealistic to this extent, and must likely to make much of an impression. There is no organized 
n Colonel Wiss’: a ee iia? 8 effort on the part of the War Department to gather and evalu 
gees an /\pproved solution ate the opinions of the commanders of the smaller units, yet 
vas far more ably presented and established the worth of the these are the commanders who are most vitally interested 
; tticle as a whole. a the problems of caste, discipline, mess, and other currently con 
0 Philadelphia, Pa SSEES Se. SU troversial issues. ‘If a few thousand officers agreed that a need 
a, Fa. existed for specific revision in personnel assignment procedure 
. 1 1 1 1 defect might be uncovered that higher commanders did not 
Axis Sally realize existed. | | 
_ Fathe Eiieus a emsseter Jounmas Particularly now that the Army is entering the peacetime 
Al NAL: period of analysis and change, an effort should be made to sys 
dc So long ago—in terms of events if not of years—that it seems tematically and_ periodic: ily gather officer opinion from the 
\ part of a previous lifetime, the JourNat carried an article by lower levels. Perhaps it might be feasible to ignore platoon 
me on “Axis Sally,” “Midge of Berlin,” and others of the in- officers on the theory that they have not had sufficient experi 
famous crew who nightly “pode the airwaves from Rome and_ ence to evaluate conditions; but the opinions of company and 
Berlin in an attempt to crack the morale of our armies. We were battalion commanders should prove a fertile source of con 
hghting then; it was 1944, and the Germans still hoped that structive comment. 
the victory would be theirs. So did their American guests. If the InFaANntry Journat did not exist, | would not know 
Now, after almost two vears of peace, my uniform and where to send this opinion! 
- these of unnumbered comrades is hanging in a closet, out of LreuTenant Coroner Arvin B. Auernsacu 


sight. Africa, France and Germany are miles attdss the seas, Bronx 53, N. Y. 
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The Bulge—Libramont 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journal 


| have recently read a number of very interesting books and 
articles written about “The Battle of the Bulge” including Han 
son Baldwin's graphic article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine. | have also read the Third Army G-3’s After Action 
Report for that period. 

All of the articles and reports, however, show the town of 
Libramont, Belgium, in the hands of the Germans and none 
of them even touches on why the Germans did not attack down 
the Bastogne-Neufchateau highway to capture the 28th Divi 
sion CP and the VIII Corps CP. 

l'o me, Libramont seems very important in any study of the 
campaign because of its strategic value as a rail center. It is 
the junction of the three main railroads: one through St. Vith, 
Bastogne to Libramont; another from the French border 
through Arlon to Libramont; and a third from Marche to Libra 
mont which should make it a primary objective. The capture 
of the 28th Division CP and the VIII Corps CP also seems to 
be of primary importance for obvious reasons. 

Che 602d Tank Destroyer Battalion, less Company C, XII 
Corps, Third Army, was alerted at 1800 hours December 20, 
1944, at Zerbeling, France, for movement to Belgium. Move 
ment orders were received two hours later and the Battalion 
arrived at Neufchateau, Belgium, at 1300 hours December 21, 
1944. The Commanding Officer reported to the Command- 
ing General, VIII Corps, and received instructions to employ 
his Company A and Reconnaissance Company in the defense 
of Neufchateau. Company B was sent to Recogne, Belgium, 
approximately one-half mile from Libramont, and the company 
commander established his CP in Libramont which, accord- 
ing to all present data, was held by the Germans. One platoon 
of Company A was sent to Vaux les Rosieres on a defensive 
mission from where it withdrew on December 22, 1944, to 
the outskirts of Neufchateau. 

It is interesting to note that the S-3 report in the historical 
record of the battalion states on December 22, 1944, that “the 
602d T.D. Bn. was the only intact combat organization on 
the entire Corps front.” The 602d Tank Destroyer Battalion 
held the area, aided by groups of stragglers formed into infan- 
try support teams, by vigorous reconnaissance on the half circle 
zone St. Hubert-Libramont-St. Marie-Vaux les Rosieres-Hatrival 
until December 25 when the 6th Cavalry Group came up from 
France and established their CP at Libramont. 

Che defensive units in this area were, as | remember, a group 
of strong points made up of stragglers under the 7th Tank 
Destroyer group, the remnants of the 28th Infantry Division, 
a tank battalion consisting of 3 M-4 tanks and approximately 
40 men, a few artillery pieces (no more than 10) and one 
complete tank destroyer battalion, less one company. 

I won't go into detail on any of the operations of the five 
days before Christmas because my purpose in writing this 
letter is not to tell the story of the operation but to ask the 
following questions: 


(1) If Libramont was as important as I think, wouldn't the 
fact that it actually was held by our forces help in the study 
of the “Battle of the Bulge?” 

(2) Did the Germans realize the weakness of the VIII Corps 
front? 

(3) If so, why did they hold off their attack down the 
Bastogne-Neufchateau highway until December 30, 1944, 
when the 11th Armored Division was in position to repel such 
an attack? 

(4) Could the 602d Tank Destroyer Battalion take credit 
for forestalling a German attack on the VIII Corps front by its 
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vigorous armored maneuvers which might have cau 
man Corps commander to think that a fairly stro, 
armored force was in position in that area? — 
Captain Joun B. ( 

New York, N. Y. 

7 7 Y 
‘Military Justice Needs . . .” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

[ am writing with regard to the article entitled 
Justice Needs Preventive Maintenance,” by Robert | 
published in the March 1947 issue of The INFANT: 

I heartily agree with Jim, whoever he may be, tha prov, 
leadership can prevent a large number of courts-marti:!. Hoy 
ever, | wish to take exception to one of his examp) 
the one concerning an ordnance maintenance outf 
air service command; an example that he quotes a 
I recognize this case inasmuch as I was the CO of uthe 
when this “typical” case occurred. 

I wonder if Jim has ever been a company commander him 
self. What would he have done if one of his junior officer 
had come to him for help with regard to the handling of one 


of the enlisted men in his organization? Would he have called 
for the first sergeant or one of the other noncommissioned of 
cers and ordered him to do something that the officer had been 


unable to do? If so, he had better have had that junior office; 
transferred out of the company, for from that time on th 
officer's prestige and effectiveness in that organization would 
have been negligible. 

Jim further indicates that the sentence passed was entirely 
out of proportion with the offense committed. I do not feel 
that this can, in any way, be considered the fault of the com 
pany commander. After all, the appointing authority decides 
whether or not to bring a man to trial, depending upon th: 
recommendations of the investigating officer. After the accused 
has been found guilty, the court-martial board decides upon 
the sentence, taking into consideration the previous characte: 
of the accused. A stiff sentence indicates that the court-martial 
board felt that the man’s previous character was very poor 
which, in this case it most certainly was. 

I cannot feel that this is a “typical” example of poor leade: 
ship. A check will show that the organization involved, the 2004 
Ordnance Maintenance Company, AF, had one of the lowest 
courts-martial rates in the Ninth Air Force. Furthermore, | 
served for 28 months as CO of that organization with a rating 
of superior. I do not believe that that could have been possible 
if I were a poor troop leader. 

Mayor Rosertr W. McEvoy 
Barksdale Field, La. 
4 4 4 
“Well Worth While’”’ 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Enclosed you will find a check for four dollars for one years 
subscription to The Inrantry JourNAt. 

I wish to subscribe to your magazine because | believe it is 
the finest magazine dealing with military affairs. At the present 
time I am a senior at Purdue University where I am enrolled 
in the advanced course of the Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
Transportation Corps. 

I have read your magazine before when I served overseas 
with the 1276th Engineer Combat Battalion. Contact with The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL then convinced me that the magazine w2s 
well worth while. 

Wattace J. Arspaci 
Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
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Happened to the Noncom?” 
ws of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


ant Wayne A. Jendro in his paper “What's Hap 
Noncom?” definitely brings out a point that should 
iven serious consideration long before this, in that 

r theorizing is over and now we are faced with the 
facts. Personally, from my experience since 1916 
everything from walking post with a rifle to com- 
battalion of infantry, | must agree with Sergeant 
i cent—but with one addition, which | will in 
from Colonel Elbridge Colby’s article on replace- 
that is “Discipline is a state of mind. It cannot be 
order alone. It depends upon time, pride, and 
Going one step further than Sergeant Jendro, I'd 
venty-five per cent of being a noncom was like dis- 

r in plainer language, soldiering, a state of mind, and 
it definite “state of mind” is present all the Forms 20 
has ever conceived or will ever dream up cannot take 

that vital missing element. 
my most recent experience as Inspector General, | am 
nvinced than ever that our period of “theoretical” and 
soldiering is definitely over, and if our Army is to 

urvive at all we must return to realities and facts. How many 
ur present-day NCOs could even make a patch on the pants 
f + the NC 10 of ten and fifteen years ago? You name them and 

w'll find that out of a company you “will have some of your 
unting fingers unused in the process. The “state of mind” 
not there, and therefore you do not have anything that re 
embles even remotely a noncommissioned officer; and I defy 
nybody to prove otherwise. In short, we find ourselves pretty 
nuch like in the very early twenties; but in all seriousness let 
;s not reach the stage that practically crippled the Army in 
22 when through the mere expedient of asking one got his 
discharge, in order to bring Army strength w ithin that pro- 
ded by current appropriations. 

The Forms 20, theoretically, served their purpose to some ex 
nt during hostilities; but like in the days Sergeant Jendro 
seaks about a mule-skinner steam-fitter, we are now actually 
faced with the facts that no such limited fields of activity can 
tinue to exist in our Army and the sooner we act on this 
basis of fact the better. If a man cannot or will not “take hold” 
ind with some initiative go to the mountain when the moun 
tain won't come to him, then such a man is not noncommis- 
ned officer material, never was, and never will be. 

\nybody, as we see today, can and does “wear chevrons” and 
that is the total extent to which too great a percentage of 
present-day NCOs are limited in mental capacity or actual ac- 
complishment. 


cademMic 


In Heaven’s name, give me back the noncom who could take 
er command of the company in the absence of the skipper 
the sergeant major who could and would be either Adjutant, 
‘3 or even Commanding Officer in the absence of the head 
man. Anything else that is given me through the medium of 
a Form 20 or some young recruits prev ious academic past can 
not now, and never will, hold a candle to the old reliable man 
who got things done, ond when I say this I mean “man” too. 
More power to Sergeant Jendro and may his kind wave long 
and effe ctively. 
S/Scr. Leon F. Denis, 
Ex-Major, Infantry. 


* * . 
To the 


_T haven’t done much sounding off lately, but after reading 
Sergeant Jendro’s article I feel I must. It’s the best damn article 
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Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I've seen on the rise and fall of the 
Sergeant one hundred per cent. 

When I first enlisted in the Army (six years ago) I spent the 
first two and one-half months on extra duty over the week end. 
KP and guard duty were my duties and no regulation said | 
couldn't be put on. Was | the better soldier for it? I think so 
Try and put a goof-off on either of the named details now 
and see what happe ns. The IG, OG, and other kind of G is 
on you, including the local Mothers club. I ended up by dish 
ing out a detail that is easier than regular duty. I personally 
will be glad when every AUS man is out 
Regulars. 

The Army says it’s short on officers, but I believe we 
too many of them. They are often instrumental in making a 
fool out of an NCO they expect to lead men. I believe any dif 
ferences of opinion NC Os have between themselves and ofh 


noncom. | agree with the 


and all we have is 


have 


cers should be settled aside from the men. I am beginning to 
believe familiarity does breed contempt. 

On Sergeant Crittenden’s letter, “Bring Back the Best,” I 
feel that the training centers should be abolished. Why keep 
good divisions on paper and mediocre RTCs in activation? 
Why have all this movement of personnel from training cen 
ters to their outfits when they could be trained right in the 
outfit and given a little of the esprit de corps so badly needed in 
the Army today. 
could do the job much better than any RTC we have today 

SERGEANT Ropert W. Ryan. 


I believe training companies in e: ach battalion 


Fort Bragg, N.C 
A 
Hands Across the Border 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


With all the new and heartening developments going on 
within the National Guard, nothing has been said yet of co 
operation with Canada’s Non-Permanent Active Militia. A lot 
of top level activities on this subject are being carried on, which 
is commendable, but let's get down to the nucleus of M-day 
operations, the reserves. 

Although full corps joint maneuvering would be somewhat 
in the realm of nice dreams, it is entirely possible for units of 
the Guard and Militia to hold discussions and command post 
exercises. Occasionally events might arise to make practical 
joint maneuvering up to regimental scale 
border. 


aiong the invisible 
This is especially applicable to the more northern states. 

For instance, the northern companies of the proposed Guard 
here in New Hampshire—which is going to be one of the best 
regimental combat teams in the East 
cowboys and Indians” 
y, Quebec, 
treal. 

Let some of the spirit imbued during the war by General 
Bob Frederick and his Special Service Force continue to flour 
ish between the National Guard and the Militia for complete 


might very easily “play 
with Militia units in Sherbrooke Coun 
or even the fabulous Grenadier Guards of Mon 


defense. 
WILLIAM STROBRIDGE. 


Concord, N. H. 

A 3 7 
“Give 'Em What's Good For ’Em?”’ 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


The January editorial on J. Frank Dobie’s “Samples of the 
\rmy Mind”* made some very good points. It is a futile busi 
ness to lump off such a vast organization as being wholly black 
or wholly white. But there has been so much idle chatter in 


McCloy, former 


*See page 22 for an answer to Mr. Dobie by John J 
Assistant Secretary of War 
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Army press releases, in the newspapers, and over the air, about 
“the citizen army,” “the new army,” etc., that a good many 
people seem to believe that the U. S. Army is now composed 
solely of first-grade minds. In consequence anything disturb- 
ing this bright new illusion is apt to raise squalls. 

Hewe ‘ver, the army mind does have some curious twists. | 
offer as an example Theatre Special Services Spotlight, Head 
quarters USFET, of March 8. A short two-column story on 
page 2 relates that of the one hundred most successful films 
released in 1945-46, ninety-six were screened in the ETO. The 
missing items were “The Outlaw,” “Make Mine Music,” “To 
and “Blithe Spirit.” There can be no quarrel 
with the ban on the first three, but Noel Coward’s comedy has 
been accepted in New York, London, Paris and doubtless any- 
where as a civilized comedy. It has amused hundreds of thou- 
sands of all ages. According to TSSS, it was “not considered 
suitable for soldier audiences.” 


morrow Is Forever” 


Immediately opposite, on page 3, are synopses of four new 
films. One of them is an out and out horror melodrama, “The 
Beast With Five Fingers.’ “Swell Guy” is about a war corres- 
pondent who, in TSSS’ words, “betrays his brother's wife, se- 
duces his ‘si “frie nd’s sweetheart and menaces his tool 

" Item three is “The Strange Love of Martha Ivers,” a 
“strong melodrama” concerning “people with criminal tenden 
cies.” This juxtaposition by itself does not seem to require fur- 
ther comment. 

Ihe prime a it bucks down to the subject of 
motion pictures—is, “Is the U. S. Army going to guide and lead 
its men or is it going to play up to the lowest 1.Q. in the ranks?” 
Besieged by hyste rical mammas and worried legislators, the 
Army has gone out of its way to do the right thing by its per- 
sonnel since May 1945. But instead of adjusting the inequali- 
ties known to all enlisted men, officers and civilians in the war- 
time ETO, it has merely rearranged them 

On the subject of films, it appears to the writer that the Army 
might well seek to give its men some orientation by sending 
in a few movies to jostle their brains and inspire their imagi- 
nations. “Henry V,” for example, a beautiful and thrilling film, 
is a combined lesson in patriotism, soldiering, poetry and visual 
beauty. We have not had it in the ETO and doubtless never 
will. Perhaps such movies would draw small audiences at the 
start. But why not chance it? I need not say what a loss it 
has been to many of us never to have seen a single Disney pic- 
ture in any ETO military cinema. The Disneys can do much to 
chase gloom. The trash that Hollywood spills out, and which 
we receive in such nauseating abundance, doesn’t atone for the 
absence of Disney. 

The Army cannot be blamed for the increasing trashiness of 
our civilization. One does not expect it to fulfill the duties 
of a university. But one always hopes that it will shoot off new 
ideas designed to raise its personnel to the highest possible 
level. The adolescents who now represent the Army in the 
ETO need all the leadership they can be given. 

Ex-SERGEANT. 
APO 403, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
4 4s 4 


Even the Duffel Bag 
To the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 


So much has been written of late about improvements in 
uniforms and equipment that I would like to submit my views 
on the duffel bag. 

The duffel bag was certainly an improvement over the bar- 
racks bag in that you could lock it and also carry more equip- 
ment and clothing. However, carrying a filled duffel bag with 
the present carrying strap is very awkward. I think the bag 
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should be fitted with two adjustable straps simil 


currently used on the infantry pack in order that | = 
be carried on your back. This would certainly pn bce 
easier. An alternate solution would be to have ; a " ii 
justable strap on the bag which would enable ine is 
across your back in the same manner as you wou! The 
hand-carrying handle should be retained on the t am 
one desiring to carry it in that manner. 

[his improvement, though simple, would be a; ed by 

a good many enlisted men 
LIEUTENANT Josep} ELI 
APO 909, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
ea 
Two Silver Leaves 
To the Editors of InFanrry JourNAL: 

The March issue of your ever excellent Journa is at hand 
and as usual I have dropped everything else to read rough 
1 am now on page 56 and looking at the pictures—par|a ncased 
officers. Your — reads in part “At right is unidentified 
artillery major The thought comes to my mind, “Hoy 


do they know he is a major and yet he is unidentified?” By thy 
insignia of rank on his headgear he might be either a major 
ora Hiewsenant colonel. 

So I would like to again put forward the suggestion to the 
War Department that the insignia for all officers up through 
lieutenant colonel be changed. I haven't yet heard any valid 
reason for adhering to the old insignia. 

Here it is: 

Lieutenant Colonel — Two silver leaves 
Major — One silver leaf 
Captain — Three silver bars 
First Lieutenant — Two silver bars 
Second Lieutenant — One silver bar 
All of these insignia to be of the smaller size 
by the U. S. Navy. 

The advantages are, I believe, quite evident. Absolute ident 
fication, day or night. One metal or one color for all grades 
A follow-up of the multiple system as used by general officer’ 
insignia. The colonel’s eagles might, of course, be dispensed 
with and replaced with three silver leaves, but I'm afraid that 
too many colonels would disapprove. 

I would like to close with expression of the great esteem in 
which I hold The InFantry Journac. It is the one publica 
tion of the service which no officer of any branch or service can 
afford to be without. I am an old Infantryman and it’s in m 
blood. Even though I was QMC in the recent Manila show 
and because I wear the QMC insignia, could not be awarded 
the Combat Infantryman Badge, I know that it is still Queen 

LreuTENANT CoLoneL Francis W. Parkt 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


as used 


Unfair Competition 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Blame it on the unsettled postwar United States, | suppox 
but after waiting for a couple of weeks for the Post Quarter 
master to fill my order for combat boots I found to my eternal 
chagrin that Sears could do the same thing—and for more than 
a dollar cheaper. And thus this petty gripe was provoked. 

I now find that I am in need of a field jacket also. The Pos 
Quartermaster can supply me with one, but it is a reclaimed 
model. I am, however, planning to wait a day or so longet 
I am expecting Sears to come out with a field jacket too, and 
also for a dollar or so cheaper. 

LreuTENANT ALLAN C., TorcERSON. 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
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literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


:is department. However, the price for those 


| “dashed off” 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 


with scant consideration for 
Cere- 


ions should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Commandos of the New Army 


One of the finest ways to bring men into the Army would 
r them membership in an élite combat team that 
ve variety, excitement and an intense, high-speed 
chedule. To start with there would have to be 
in of the First Special Service Force (Canadian 

merican commandos ) and the Ranger Battalions. 

Met { great personal initiative and energy and character 

It woul | 

ict volunteers of the highest caliber both mentally 


dr: wn to an organization of this type. 
and 
lly 
training program would include the mastering of 
intry weapon from the hand grenade, trench knife, 
45 automatic to the flame 
Besides qualifying as expert in 


net and Cé iliber throwe I 
the recoilless cannon. 
nfantry weapons each man would learn to handle artil 

rial weapons and basic foreign armament (Russian 
pons for example). They would be thoroughly grounded 
demolition and sabotage technique. Skiing, horseback 
ling, parachute jumping and swimming mee, be part of 

a judo, 
uld be emphasized. Each man would be taught to handle 
| vehicles and military craft from jeeps and mommececies to 


Boxing, and long-distance running 


tanks, gliders and small boats. 

Thi ough our Pan-American neighbors foreign training 
For example a jungle school 
uid be established in Brazil, a mountain warfare school 
n Peru A spirit of 


operation and friendliness could be established between 


pportunities could be offered. 
ind a desert warfare school in Mexico. 


armed forces. Training in at least one foreign language 


uld be given to the troops. 
\ program of physical conditioning would run all 
The standards of physical toughness 


the course. 

nditioning would be rigid. The physical standards 

these special groups would be no dif 

of entrance into the Regular Army. Cit 

lief that guts, hardihood and endurance cannot be 

ned by a Form 63. In fact some of the toughest and 

gged men in the Army have minor physical de 

tects.) Intelligence standards would necessarily be high. 
These troops would have special insignia and uniform. 

What would be the results?>—A pool of super soldiers 

would be created, military experts in the art of modern 

wartare, in short men beyond value. Starting as a recruit 
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ission to 
trom those 


an individual would hinish his term as a s If conhide nt sol 


dier and man of the world. 
Americans who would fill 


Lhere are thousands of young 


the waiting lists of an organization that could guarantee to 


convert them into hardened athletes, give them enough 
technical and academic training to e: ily fit them into civil 


life Oo 


Career,r. 


r place them on the road to a distinguished military 
An organization that could in addition promise con 


although its training 


all the 


could handle after a month of nation-wide publicity 


stant variety, excitement and travel, 


would be rough and tough, could win recruits it 


LIEUTENANT Matcoim Kaye Ruint 


A Missed Point 


I have read both Cerebrations,—‘“Infantry Sixth Choice, 
INFANTRY JouRNAL, Nov. 1946) and “What Do You 
Mean—Intantry Sixth Choice.” (INFANTRY JOURNAL, 


March 1947)—and I think the 


The impression I got from reading the first article was 


latter Misses the point 


not one of complaint. It merely indicated that personnel 
for the Field Artillery, 


Cavalry were all close to the bottom do not have the op 


of the ground arms Intantry, and 


portunities tor promotion that the officers of the services 
have, “Major R. E. 
Search” wanted to get in the held that offered the best op 
portunities for advancement. 

“Infantry First Choice,” say 
that there are officers willing to toss overboard their skills, 
experience, 


and contained a statement of fact that 


says, “It disturbs me know 
and background in Infantry just because some 
statistics show 
another branch.” 
facts. 

Generally, the 
career in which he can get 


slightly better chance for promotion in 


lrue, it is disturbing, but let us face 


and ability seeks a 
If he 
— and limited opportunities for promotion, advance 
ment, 
sions ly an outstanding man, 
chosen line, will not give it up for anything. But this is the 
exception, not the rule. 

Services that offer the best opportunities for promotion 
and for pay attract the best personnel. Excellent ex 
amples of this are the Air Forces and the Navy, whose 


man with ambition 


ahead. is content with 


r pay, he is not an outstanding individual. Occa 
because of an interest in his 
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Lower Senaca Town 
August 15, 1813 
Su 
I forward a list of the officers of the 27th Regt. of 
Infty. arranged agreeably to rank. Annexed thereto 
you will find all the observations I deem necessary to 
mM ike 
Respectfully, 
| am, Sir, 
Yo. Obt. Servt. 
Signed ) 
Brig. Gen. 
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Lieut. Col., Comdg. A good natured man. 

First Major A good man, but no of 
heer. 

2d Major An excellent officer. 


Captain | 


All good officers. 


\ man of whom all 
unite in speaking ill. A 
knave despised by all. 
An ofhcer of capacity, 
but imprudent and a 
man of most violent 
passions. 
Stranger but little 
known in the regi 
ment. 

First Lieut. | Merely good, nothing 

y <a promising. 

Low vulgar men, 
from the meanest walks 
of life. Possessing noth 
ing of the character of 
ofhcers or gentlemen. 
Willing enough—has 
much to learn—with 
small capacity. 





THE FIRST RECORDED EFFICIENCY REPOR? 


“9 


THE FILES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


—Not joined the 

ment. 
2d Lieut. —A_ good officer 

drinks hard and 
graces himself and 
service. 
An ignorant unoff 
ing Irishman. 

—Raised from the ran! 
ignorant, vulgar 


incompetent. 
_« “ -Come from the ran! 
“ “ | but all behave well 
promise to make exce! 
| ofhicers. 


A stranger in the reg 
ment. 
All Irish, promoted 
from the ranks. Low 
vulgar men, without 
any one qualificatior 
to recommend them 
more fit to carry the 
hod than the epaulette 
- 7 co —~Promoted from the 
: ae a ranks, behave well and 
will make good ofhicers 
—Just joined the regiment 
—of fine appearance. 
Ensign The very dregs of the 
earth. Unfit for any 
thing under heaven 
God only knows how 
the poor thing got an 
appointment. 
-Promoted from the 
ranks—man of no man 
ner and no promise. 
—From the ranks. A good 
young man who does 
well. 





3d Lieut. 


“ 








problems in procurement are far less complicated than in 
the rest of the armed forces, since a greater percentage of 
their personnel reach the higher pay grades. This is not 
due to the “allure” of these services alone. Much of it is 
due to the higher pay and greater opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

his condition of promotional opportunities applies not 
only to officers, but to enlisted men as well. And going on 
from the mere subject of promotion, I think it could be 
applied to the location of posts and resultant living condi- 
tions, foreign service, and other things which affect the 
well-being and happiness of an individual, not to mention 
the percentage of casualties taken by the ground arms in 
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time of war. Certainly, these things are more adverse in th 
ground arms than in any other part of our Army. In tim 
of war the ground arms expect this; it is their lot, but why 
this should be so in time of peace no one knows. Certain) 
the last paragraph of the second Cerebration is one of the 
reasons for it. The statement, “Lastly, it is difficult for 

man who served in the grade of lieutenant for thirteen 
years to feel very sorry for a man who didn’t get to be a fu! 
colonel in eight 1 years,” indicates an attitude that pervades 
the ground arms. This is one reason why there is a very 
definite trend toward transfer of competent personne! Sgr 
the ground arms. To them the future is not brig sht. 
continuation of the present outlook will find the groune 
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| out of the market where competent personnel 


N wwies the man who was a lieutenant for thirteen 
. had to live in converted barracks, and who 
inate enough to be in the Army during that 
: little, if anything, was available to it. The sins 
hould not be repeated in our present and future 
ecause someone else had to put up with them. 
orces, the Navy, and the administrative and 
rvices fight tooth and nail to advance their per- 
very possible way, and if the ground arms expect 
e greatness they proved themselves worthy of 
| of battle, they had better look to their laurels. 
that all personnel, whose first choice is Infantry 
ther ground arm,—not only get disturbed, but 
mething about it. 
Finn MacCoot. 
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In July 1946 verbal orders placed me on DS with another 
command a displaced persons camp. During this 
iod an eagle colonel took command of my permanent unit 
and for the three months that he commanded that unit and 
| my transfer from it, my only contact with him was the 
on meal which I ate at my permanent outtfit’s mess. 
On my transfer he gave me a 6.0 rating but immedi 
tely changed it to 5.0. By chance I had occasion to see my 
6-| and later mentioned the rating to the colonel. He said 
hat he felt that I was a superior cllicex but not knowing my 
vork he changed the rating to 5.0 as he thought it would 
ndicate nothing outstandingly good or bad. 
Of course the rating is unfair. Even if he did allow the 
riginal 6.0 to stand it would be meaningless as he knew 
thing of the quality of my work. Some means must be 
ievised to insure that rating officers know of what and 
whom they judge. 
[his is not a new belch against the system. It has hap 
pened before and will happen again until the system is 
changed. I relate it in the hope that it will help tip the 
cales in favor of a new and better system. 
Mayor Erricrency. 


Physical Training 


Now that the rush, confusion, and mild hysteria of war 
have passed for the time, I wonder if we couldn’t evolve 
4 logical and useful program of physical training (familiarly 
known as PT) to replace the ridiculous one foisted upon 
the soldiers of the United States Army in World War II. 
First of all, the type of exercise required should vary with 
the duty assignment of the troops and with their geographi- 


} 
cal location. For ex ample, to require airplane mechanics to 
take “setting up exercises” so many hours a week is purely 
bitrary and actually harmful; such men get more than 
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enough joint-bending during the average day of servicing 
planes. Moreover, it is highly illogical to require quarter 
master people who are h: indling clothing issue to perform 
exhausting muscular feats to no purpose. That type of 
abuse hampered my own unit more than once. Many 
times after a PT session men had to be excused from duty 
because of sheer exhaustion. How such nonsense aids the 
war effort is not apparent to me. 

Mild exercise (including competitive games, extended 
supervised walks, and similar diversions) is adequate to 
keep men fit for most military duties which do not involve 
field campaigning. 

In hot climates, indulgence in violent exercise is danger 
ous and physiologically criminal. Nevertheless, I have often 
seen PT classes double-timing over hot tar roads under a 
broiling sun by some misguided athlete. My protests usually 
evoked “It’s an order,” “Higher headquarters directs it,” or 
some similarly puerile response. Certainly, hy local com 
mander should use common sense and if he does not, 
higher headquarters should give more pli. instructions. 

More care should be taken in assigning physical training 
instructors. The military PT program is not intended to 
produce “four-letter men”; it is aimed at keeping a man 
physically able to perform his ordinary duties at peak ef 
ficiency. I have seen former college athletic stars, appointed 
phy sical training officers, make up for the lack of grandstand 
acclaim by turning for the assembled PT 
class. Such nonsense is not generally harmful until the 
muscle man demands that his class ape him. Then it is detri 
mental. 


“exhibitionist” 


The physical training manuals and regulations should 
be re-written, recognizing that in a modern army most sol 
diers are doing civ ifian type work and should not be exposed 
to over-strenuous exercise. 

Units whose duties demand regular, strenuous physic: i! 
output should be conditioned slowly, should be kept in con 
dition as long as necessary, and when their job is done they 
should revert to a mild type of exercise. This last is im 
portant since prolonged output of high energy in strenuous 
work markedly shortens a man’s life span. 

Testing soldiers for physic: il fitness by “chinnings,” 
“bendings,” and the like is a waste of time. Army Air 
Forces research laboratories and Naval research laboratories 
both have shown that there is no correlation between the 
ability to perform PT tests with a good score and the ef 
ficient performance of military duties. 

By all means let us have no more of that man-trapping 
joint twister, the “obstacle course.” Its value as a conditioner 
of soldiers for anything but a trip to sick call is highly 
que stionable. Soldiers should be trained to march by march 
ing; to pack by packing; to scout by actual scouting in the 
field. 

I would suggest a complete revamping of the PT program 
for the purpose of adapting it to a modern army of special 
ists and civilian soldiers. New manuals, new regulations, 
and new criteria for selecting physical training instructors 
are needed. 

Captain Cuarces G. WILBER. 
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BriGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE 
Journat’s ablest and most productive contributors. Few 
of our readers can be unfamiliar with his by-line or with 


(page 7) is one ot The 


the consistently high standard of his work. Besides nu 
merous JourRNAL contributions, General Cooke is the au 
thor of All But Me and Thee, a study of his own investi 
gation of the ne uropsychiatric probleins that beset the 
\rmy during World War II. It appeared serially in The 
JouRNAL and was published in book form by The In 
fantry Journal Press. 


Roser L. newrrr (page 37) is a youthful ex-major AUS, 
who climaxed his World War II service by authoring 
Workhorse of the Western Front, the history of the 30th 
Division, published by The Infantry Journal Press. A 
short stint with Bantam Books Inc. followed his return 
to an inactis e status and he is NOW tree lancing, with his 
headquarters in New York. 

wt 
, having served as an 
1 World War I, was fer cttespee ? a captain, 
\GD, in 1942 and assigned to the War Department, 
where his fifteen years of civilian personnel experie nce 
could be utilized. He worked on the Classification Sys 
tem in its early stages and supervised the publication of 
most of the Army Regulations and Training Manuals 
concerning it. In 1944, he helped organize the Replace 
ment and Training Command in the Mediterranean 
Theater and later was, successively, G-1 Executive, and 
Classification Officer for the theater. He is currently 
directing a program of job analysis in the Army, which 
has as one of its objectives the ove rhauling of the Classi- 
fication system. Although his terminal leave expired in 
\pril he is continuing his work as a civilian until the 
major part of the program has been concluded. 

Ww 
The interesting career of PAUL MYRON ANTHONY LINE- 
BARGER (page 41) was chronicled at some length in last 
month’s Journnat. Reared in China, Mr. Linebarger 
served with the Psychological Warfare Branch of MIS 
during the war and was discharged as a major. He now is 
professor of Asiatic Politics at the School of Anaenersop 
International Relations, a graduate school located i 


Washington, D. C. 
wv 


Mayor CHARLES MACDONALD (page 47), who makes his first 
appearance in The Journat this month, has written a 
fine book based on his service with Company G, 23d In- 
fantry, 2d Division, called Company Commander. It 
will be published by The Infantry Journal Press some 
time in Ire near future. Major MacDonald is now direc- 
tor of public relations for Presby terian College, Clinton, 
South Carolina. 


otheer 


/25) this month , 

the second installment of a se#ies that will be pu 

in book form by William Morrow & Co., with a 
Infantry Journal Press edition. It will be call en 
Against Fire: The Problem of Battle Command in | 


War. 


Joun J. MCCLoy (page 22) served in World War | a 
tain in the 77th Field Artillery, AEF. During World Wa 
Il he was Assistant Secretary of War from April 194] to 


November 1945. He returned to his New York law office 
in January of this year and in March accepted the presi 
dency of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
I development. 


Ww 

BRIGADIER GENERAL THOMAS NORTH (page 15) began his 
Army career in 1917, enlisting in the 11th Engineers. In 
France he was transferred to GHQ, where he was late: 
commissioned. After the war he obtained a permanent 
commission in the Field Artillery and served in France 
with the American Battle Monuments Commission. In 
World War II he was Chief of the Current Group, Op 
erations and Planning Division, War Department Gen 
eral Staff. He now is secretary of the American Batt 
Monuments Commission. He is a graduate of the Com 
mand and General Staff School. 


FLETCHER PRATT (page 28) is an expert writer on military 
and naval affairs whose work has appeared frequently in 
The INFanrry Journat and numerous other publica 
tions since he forsook newspaper reporting in 1923 to 
free-lance. He has written a number of historical books 
and novels, has served as military writer for Time and 
the New York Post, and is the inventor of a naval wat 


game. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL allie WALKER, JR. (page 10) is 
another soldier-writer whose work has appeared several 
times in these columns. He is particularly interested in 
future methods of warfare, a predilection that is of value 
in his current assignment to the Office of Research and 
Development, War Department General Staff. He was 
G-3 of the 36th Division during much of the Italian cam 
paign and later headed a committee of the Weapons Se: 


tion, The Infantry School. 


The contributors to the International Military Survey 
(page 63) this month both are old Journat standbys 
c.v. is probably the most prolific and omnivorous reviewe! 
of books that The Inrantry Journat has ever done busi 
ness with. BRIGADIER GENERAL DONALD ARMSTRONG }5 
another excellent critic who also writes for The Saturday 
Review of Literature. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Carlson and His Raiders 
HE BIG YANKEE: Tue Lire of Carson oF TH 
Bs Michael Blankfort. Little, Brown & Co. 
lustrated; Index; $4.00. 


\AIDERS. 
380 Pages; Il 


It is unfortunate that the first, full-length study of General 
Carlson and his methods of leadership should be so inadequate 
influenced by the political ideas of the author. Indeed, 

t is hard in places to tell for sure whether the author is writing 

r himself or giving us Carlson's own principles. Certainly a 
nore analytic: nf more accurately psychological study is needed 

f the Carlson tradition and the facts behind it. 

[ + ae heard much about General Carlson, from Marines 
vho served under him and from Marines who knew Marines 
who served in Carlson’s Raiders. There is no doubt that he was 
, well loved and able leader who used more forthright and 

timate personal methods of leadership than most military 
leaders could succeed with. At the same time, it is simply not 
true that his methods were unique. I have known and served 

1 others, in the Army, whose ways of leading men were 
nt the same and who were deeply admired by every man. 
re emember especially the company commander who was 
known as “Jim” to all his men, who led his unit in athletic and 
nilitary training prowess, who was truly father and leader and 
dvisor to them all, and whose company stood at the top in 
the regiment in low guardhouse and venereal rates. He made a 
ine team of his outfit through a deep understanding of men and 
through the fortunate possession of an inward cz slnanéss, and a 
kindly yet firm attitude in his human relationships. He had a 
good company, a fine team of soldiers, and he was one of the 
team in 1 the fullest sense. But I saw that company go to pieces 
when s next commander, an able, just and frie ndly man him 
elf though slightly formal, could not deal as intimately with 
t as his predecessor had. I know of a regiment, too, where 
the same succession of events occurred. 
did not happen, however, in Carlson's Raiders, though 
inkfort insists to the contrary. Colonel Carlson’s suc 
was Colonel Shapely, and the author says the men “hated 
even more than the authorities who put him in com 
[hat is not what men say who were in the outfit at the 
Both officers and enlisted men remember Colonel Shapely 
ble, well liked commander. He was unquestionably in a 
pot following Carlson, but he handled the difficult 
n admirably. 


ms to me that it is a serious fault in the more intensive 
1947 


forms of personal leadership relations not to recognize that the 
Army (or the Navy or the Marine Corps) simply must use as 
leaders in time of war large numbers of ofhcers and noncoms 
who will be far from ideal as leaders or who will, initially at 
least, have to feel their way toward sound relationships with 
their men. The highly personal and successful leader is, to my 
mind, guilty of an extreme form of egotism which can do great 
harm if he does not remember, and guide himself accordingly, 
that many may come after him who are not his equals. It seems 
apparent that General Carlson himself did have some insight 
into this important fact. He felt at least that his Gung Ho 
philosophy of teamwork was an essential unit spirit which the 
members of a unit could preserve and follow under practically 
any leader. 
The point “make the 
s, I will repeat again, that an American 


Army absolutely must ha ive a system of discipline and command 


always missed by those who would 


Army more democratic’ 


that will work for m: iny different types of commanders. It must 
work for the uncertain leader, the mediocre leader, the mean 
tempered but able leader, the lazy, the kind-hearted, the firm, 
the jovial, the inexperienced, the rigid disciplinarian. There 
must, of course, be unceasing endeavor to improve the methods 
of leadership and to find ways of eliminating in advance all 
undesirable types—chiefly those whose personalities indicate a 
definite lack of c: ipability for reasonable human relationships. 
But in an American army, as in any other, orders must be 
obeyed no matter what kind of man gives them 
can ever be won. 

Reflection on the Gung Ho philosophy of General Carlson 
has brought me to a further thought—one that has recurred to 
me often in nearly three decades of observing, and at certain 
periods practicing, leadership. Why don’t we face the problem 
of the poor leader squarely? Why is so little said or written 

there’s not a word on it that I know of in any official manual 
about how to get along under a relatively difficult or inept com 
mander. Aside from finding better ways of eliminating such 
men, it seems to me that it is not beyond the reasonable or the 
fitting to work out ways of helping them or even of enduring 
them. 
“How To Serve Under an S.O.B.” or 
certain Leader,” 


or no battles 


I would like to see articles written on such topics as 


“How To Better an Un 
or how to add to such a leader's confidence. 
I’m sure few men were less certain of themselves than I was 
when I first became a corporal, and later when I was commis 
sioned a second lieutenant. I did find it was possible to learn 


some leadership and thus gain in needed confidence. | also 
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served, as nearly every Army man will sooner or later, under 
some difficult or unpleasant (or both) characters. In both situa- 
tions, some sound practical written (or oral) guidance would 
have indeed been helpful—especially in the second situation. 
Uhere are very practical things a man can do, to help himself 
and perhaps his commander, when that commander is for any 
of several reasons a tough bird to serve under. There are dangers 
which can readily be avoided, and there are attitudes that can 
be taken, and points for self-assurance that can be grasped. 

he feeling of juniors about a difficult commander is never 
any secret in the unit. Each echelon of rank (with some mix 
ture of echelons) expresses itself plainly enough after duty 
hours over a drink or two. I'll never forget the blunt remark of 
one captain right after the funeral of a particularly strict and 
crotchety senior who had suddenly died of a heart attack. 
“There's one old S.O.B. planted,” said the captain, and in the 
hearing of a dozen other captains and lieutenants of the regi- 
ment—“There’s one old S.O.B. planted who won't harass the 
troops any more.” Well, he had said what all of us were hiding 
in our minds in the presence of sudden death. 

But why can't there be evolved a frankly outspoken body of 
general guidance for such situations? Why should we pussy 
foot around this very human problem which faces nearly all 
military men at times? There is much to be gained by hunting 
through military books of the past. There is unquestionably 
much to be drawn from the wartime experiences of men who 
applied successfully their own solutions. I see no sound reason 
for ducking such matters at all.—G.V. 


1 7 1 

rHE HISTORY OF ROGERS RANGERS, Volume I. By 

Burt G. Loescher. Loescher Publications. 438 Pages; Ilus- 

trated; $5.25. 

his first volume takes the Rangers from January 1755 to 
\pril 1758. Mr. Loescher has spent an immense amount of 
research on his subject. What he gives us is not the life of Rob 
ert Rogers himself but extremely detailed “unit histories” of the 
different companies of the Rangers. He has searched the 10,000 
Loudoun manuscripts in the Huntington Library for all refer- 
ences to the Rangers and their leaders. The book recounts 
many exploits of the first three years and is very fully docu 
mented with over 150 pages of appendices and notes.—G.V. 


Sb  # 
Peace-loving Minister 
HE LIFE OF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. By Keith Feil- 
ing. The Macmillan Company. 475 Pages; Index; $6.00. 


Few figures of our time have been so radically disavowed by 
the consequences of their actions, or so bitterly condemned for 
them, as Neville Chamberlain, the “Man of Munich.” For the 
first time this biography, for which the material has been put 
at the author's disposal by the family, has made it possible for 
us to gain an understanding of the man himself and his mo- 
tives; if not yet from his official papers, then from his often more 
revealing private letters and diaries. The picture that emerges 
is clear-cut and convincing. It yields no sensational revela- 
tions but corrects many misconceptions and unjust condemna- 
tions, while adding illuminating details. The fundamental fact 
about Neville Chamberlain was that he was born a belated and 
outstanding scion of that masterful and liberal English upper 
middle class which had given to the Victorian age its content 
and tone. Out of this Nineteenth Century England sprang both 
his strength and his weakness—his energy, his courage, his 
absolute integrity and sense of public duty, his faith in reason 
and order, but also his tendency to a domineering self-confi- 
dence, his stubborn obstinacy, once he made up his mind, and 
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above all, his utter inability to grasp any personal it , 
which did not fit into his habitual framework of ; r 

last tendency to narrowness of outlook was further a 
by the career which for the better part of his lif 
within the circumscribed sphere of a prosperous B me 
manufacturer and local administrator, reaching ii +} 

position of Lord Mayor. It was almost by acciden: 
years later, at the remarkably late age of 47, cir 

brought him into the political arena as Minister o} 
Service (Conscription). But, although this experim« 
at the time a complete failure, it turned his feet px 

into the path he was to follow for the rest of his |i! 
rapidly to a leading position as Minister of Health, th han 
cellor of the Exchequer, this most intensely civilian, | nd 
peace-loving administrator rather than politician fo. im 
self in 1937 as Prime Minister at the ripe age of 68, faced with 
the most formidable situation any British statesman | 


ever 
had to grapple with since the fall of Napoleon. 
Confronted with the menace of simultaneous and « ted 


pressure by all three disturbers of the existing balance of powers 
—Japan, Italy and Germany—who less than six months later 
were openly to proclaim their solidarity in the Berlin-Rome 
Tokyo Anti-Comintern Pack of 1937, he characteristically 
cided that Britain must cut her coat to her cloth, and seek + 
detach Japan from the enemy camp, if possible by a regional 
pact in the Pacific with American approval; a goal for which 
he was to strive, not without some measure of success, until 
the final collapse of his political system in the summer of 
1940. As for the two European dictatorships, his policy, whik 
seeking to improve relations with both of them, aimed perti 
naciously to separate Mussolini from his German ally. He aimed 
at this, not because of any of the frequently alleged personal 
influences, “If only we could get on terms with the Germans 
I do not care a rap for Musso,” but because he believed him 
more accessible, as well as indispensable for the establishment 
of a solid front against his infinitely more formidable colleague 
For, as Chamberlain’s intimate papers reveal, if he was under 
some illusions as to his enemies, he was under none as regards 
his own camp. 

France's weakness above all—“She can never keep a secret 
for more than half an hour nor a government for more than 
nine months’—filled him with growing apprehension, not dis 
pelled by the unfortunate impressions left by General Gamelin 
with his amazing estimate that even Rumania was a better asset 
than the Russian Army. Yet his distrust of Russia's force and 
even more, of her intentions was, next to his alarm over France 
the ever-recurring keynote in Chamberlain's own thoughts. His 
theoretical belief in America was likewise tempered by the 
conviction of its then state of isolationism. He believed that 
nothing effective could be hoped for from either Russia or the 
United States. It speaks more than anything else for this aut 
cratic and domineering old man that it was neither primar) 
the dismal prospect of being unable to count on strong allies, 
nor the inadequacy of Britain’s own rearmament that drove him 
into his policy of openly avowed “appeasement.” It was the in 
tensity of his lifelong love of peace and hatred of war, which 
comes out even more forcibly in his intimate than in his public 
utterances. Yet although he did take up the struggle against 
all of Hitler’s calculations when he felt it to be unavoidable, 
and with no less resolution than he had pursued his appeas 
ment, his hatred of war, as his biographer himself points out. 
was too intense to permit him to be an effective war minister 
The more so as it misled him into a fatal miscalculation " 
wards which his whole previous career inclined him—the de 
lusion, that provided the Allies could only avoid a kn xckout 
blow, wars could now be won, not with arms and men, but 
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nd financial resources. Unshaken by the terrible 
nd. he continued in his belief that Hitler would 

attack in the West and that the Allies would 
feating him by the effect of economic pressure 
sical appeal to the German people, a delusion 
the fiasco of the Norwegian campaign, the real 
f which he never seems to have grasped, and 
rough the revolt of the House of Commons, to 
Herpert Rostnskt. 
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The Army In England 
\CI ) UNDER GI'S REIGN. By William A. Bostick, 


( louse. 61 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


\ the days of the lusty Normans when William the 
invaded England in 1066 has that lovable little 
ed so refreshing a foreign monarch as Gl Joe. In 
us history of the American occupation, William A. 
recorded the bustling GI dynasty in staid old Eng 

the smiling affection of a Mark Twain. 
erry pen-and-ink sketches the author shows British 
the Yankee yoke as the bumptious Americans invade 
culture of the English in their first chance to be inti 
the days of George Il. With rare and gentle humor 
for detail Mr. Bostick sketches the conflict of two 
There were the British understating their accom 
and dangers and jealously guarding their privacy 
the Yanks, hordes of them, bumptious and bragging, 
icent withal, to crowd onto a war-torn little island 
he size of Illinois. The Gls succeeded in dislodging 
ns from all but their one stronghold—the “local pub” 
the problems of the world were settled over a tew glasses 

nd bitter and a game or two of darts. 

\lthough a naval lieutenant during his tour of duty in Eng 

the author spent considerable time with the Army and 

hes with equal skill the activities of Gls in both khaki 
blue. Mr. Bostick travels from Scotland to Plymouth with 
ketchbook and gives the reader glimpses of such places as 
ford and Eton, where the irreverent Gls commit the sacrilege 
| expecting business as usual during the afternoon tea. The 
hor observes in his travels almost everything the Americans 
in wartime England from the bad plumbing to the Picca 

v commandos. 


\s John Mason Brown writes in the foreword to this delight 
count, “The trouble with most travelers is they migh 
is well have stayed home. [hey see a lot without seeing 
hing, because their eyes are open, but their minds are 

Bill was different 
ske tchbook.” 
2 in this account, however, is the threat of death that 
eavily over England during those long desperate years, 
is known to every American gathered there for the 
In a country torn with enemy bombs, shabby with 
and mend” and darkened by a five-year blackout, it 


his mind was always open; so 


ke the Americans long to discover the stern purpose 
But the author does not pretend to draw a sober his 
s content to look back with a smile to the days when 
of over-paid and over-fed Gls relieved the home 
n being the butt of every joke, and leaves the grim 
of arms and men to more serious contemporaries. 


| Under GI’s Reign, being a sketchy and humorous 
that venerable kingdom during the American occu 
ll amuse the veteran who served there as he looks 

gratitude on the wartime sacrifices of our British 
10 took the GI kidding “with the same, calm grace 
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that they took jerry’s blitzing For those whos« 


service Was SO 
unfortunate as to miss the ‘spam circuit,” there is an American 
English vocabulary to make one wonder if we do actually have 


gf 


a common language.—G 
7 7 7 


Now It Can Be Told? 


DELAYED. By 
\merica. E. P 


DEADLINE 
Club of 


$3.50 


rt the Overseas 
Dutton & Company. 311 


members 


Deadline Delayed is a collection of short news stories by some 
of America’s better known foreign correspondents. For one rea 
son or another, these stories never appeared in print, some be 
Cause ot censorship restrictions, some becaus« there were no 
at the 


they 


transmission facilities 


time the story was hot, and some, 


| believe, because had insufhcient merit. Unfortunately, 
these last have not improved greatly with age 
Some of the contributors to Deadline have turned in excel 


cnt reporting wretta aime! WS a 
lent reporting. Gretta Pal 


story on the French re 
possession of Indo-China in 1945 which documents and cites 
chapter and verse of one of the finest back-knifing acts since 
Mr. Chamberlain sold Czechoslovakia down the river. Helen 
Hiett contributes a sobering, provocative art le on her exper 
ences with one of many boatloads of Russians who had fought 
against their country, willingly or unwillingly, and were being 


returned to Russia 


\lso on the credit side of the ledger is Al Newman‘: 
on one ot the track mistakes that happe n many times 


yarn 
in ever°rv 
war and are seldom reported. This one took place during th 
bitter battle for Walcheren Scheldt 
where a many fine British and Canadian 
death at the hands of the 


Island in the Lstuary 


great soldiers met 
Germans and a great many 


met death at the hands of their own rocket gunners when some 


more 


one appears to have aimed on the wrong pips on the radar 
screen and hit the line of landing craft he ading for the beach 

lo counterbalance these is a rather infuriating story by Ruth 
Cowan on the difhiculties of keeping one’s hair bleached dur 
ing wartime in: C1) North Africa; (2) England; (3) France 
[his one is not to be outdone by a little number of Tempk 
Fielding’s, which begins: “In spite of widespread suffering and 
misery, postwar Europe is full of laughs.” Maybe it is, but I find 
more in Mr. Fielding’s deathless pros 

Between these extremes are seventeen other assorted storie: 
which make interesting reading but are not exactly as repre 
ented in the advertising. Actually, the prospective reader will 
very little of the now-it-can-be-told 


tories that are the current bane of the postwar world 


be getting super-secret 


f it were possible to summarize Deadline, | think it would 
‘st done in the title of J. P. McEvoy’s irish 
State, “Hurroo for Who?” Ther 1 contusion of 

or and poor work in the book that | am frankly at a total 

i. Sy. 


story on the 


is SUC h 


lass to hgure out hurroo for who, if anvbody 
od 1 


Custer 


| FOUGHT WITH CUSTER. The Story of Sergeant Win 
dolph, Last Survivor of The Battle of The Little Bie Horn 
\s Told To Frazier and Robert Hunt. Charles Scribner 
Sons. 236 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.50 


Less than two months before Custer’s death in action, Gen 
\rmy” Wash 
\dvise Cu 


ter to be prudent, not to take along any newspaper men, Vv ho 


eral Sherman wrote from “] leadquarte rs of the 


ington, D. C., to Custer’s immediate superior 


alwavs make mischief, and to abstain from personalities in the 


future.” This was 4 propos to the proye ted Indian ¢ Impaign 
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UP FRONT 


By BILL MAULDIN 


\ solid bargain tor the man who likes humor 


traight and rough Up Front, a collection of classic 


Cartoons W ric h established itsell asa best seller in 


the ¢ 


loth edition, is now available in paper binding 


lor onh 


8.25 
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These admonitory words give some measure ; 
glamorous and even theatrical soldier, who had bx 
War's youngest major general. This book sheds pn 
his character and on the final action of his militay 

Sergeant Windolph of the 7th Cavalry was not 
the detachment that Custer led into ambush and 
it the Battle ot the | ittle Big Horn. lo that tact 
life. There were no white survivors among thos 
panied Custer. In the first part of the book the 
the story of this expedition against the allied I; 
the old sergeant told it to them. During the n 
dolph was a few miles away, and although his det 
later heavily attacked most of them escaped. The 
campaign and battle is a stirring description of Ind 
simply and sincerely told, without the garrulity th 
pates in an old soldier of more than four score y: 
his days of combat. 

Since the battle caused bitter controversy lasting + 
decades after it was fought, there is a temptation ¢ 
in passing judgment. The authors conscientiously ay 
pleading or judging the actors in the tragedy. Th 
length the reports of the senior ofhcers of the Army 
survivors of the campaign. Evidently the strength 


dians was drastically underestimated. This led Custer to a fat 


division of his regiment in the face of greatly super 
forces, and the disaster followed. The evidence is \ 
and presents all sides, including testimony of the Indian: 


This book is unquestionably the definitive study o! 


and mysterious episode in the history of the United Sta: 


\rmy. It is exceptionally well documented, avoids heat 
dence, and is an honest effort to present the whole truth 


authors have made a solid contribution to our military hist 
It is an exciting book with the interest of conflict (sometin 


little to the credit of the United States 
of a study of 
\RMSTRONG. 


human frailty.—Bricaprer GENERA! 


1 1 1 
Navies and Warships 
WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD. By Roger Katka 
L. Pepperburg. Cornell Maritime Press. 1,167 Pages; | 
trated; Index; $17.50 
BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL, 1946. Edited by Rea 


miral H. G. Thursfield. The Macmillan Company 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 


Warships of the World is a weighty volume of intformat 


of “all the ships in all the world’s navies.” 
pears to be accurate. Indeed, about the only things if] 
authors may have left out are rowboats and dinghies 


Kafka and Pepperburg have gathered together in on: 


a more or less complete description of some 12,000 ships wh 
were in being from September 1939 until the fighting cease 
Ships of Allied, Axis and neutral nations are included, and t! 
whole thing is an imposing and valuable reference work 


addition to the 50,000 words of text, there are hund: 
illustrations and drawings. 
The book also contains a chronology of the wai 


dates and accounts of all principal actions. Further 


vessels receive adequate historical treatment, and there 1s se] 
rate comment of some kind on everything from destroyers | 


landing craft, with an expanded history where smaile! 


participated in outstanding engagements. Even auxiliaries 


The quotat ion 


and the fascinat 
Donal 


} 
ul 


vard craft are at least listed with information on their tonn 


speed, draft, age and designation. There is a com; 
and the authors have done a real research job. 
Brassey's Naval Annual is here again in its 57th ed 
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lmission, in this British work, that the United 
now rules the seas and will continue to in the 


opment, ’ Admiral Thursfield writes in his preface, 
| with any jealousy or apprehension in this coun 

it was inevitable as soon as the bulk of the 
ple should realise the naval responsibilities thrust 
by their development into the greatest Power in 


nt situation in Greece and Turkey points up the 
nment. It is United States sea power upon which 
e of this country can be extended into the Medi 
1d Middle East. Battleships, cruisers and aircraft 
he U.S. Fleet may soon be a familiar sight in those 
from Cyprus to Gibraltar. Where navies go armies 


\nnual is a chapter-by-chapter treatment of the 
topical rather than chronological. Some chapter titles 

ssons of the War,” “Foreign Navies,” “The Air War 
Se Strategy of Japan,” and “Aircraft in Naval Wai 
\lost of the contributors are British naval writers. The 
ely deals with the final year of the war at sea and with 

t the navies of the future, with speculation as to 

f battleships versus aircraft carriers. There is no hesi 
pointing out that battleships rarely fired their heavy 
nst other battleships in World War II, and practically 
used their big armament in antiaircraft fire. What this 
ns for the new navies is not clearly brought out. The writ 
ver lose sight of the importance of integration of all arms 
mduct of modern war. There is none of the “navies 


ie war’ stuff.—Lr. Gg) Joun J. Morrey, USNR. 
1 1 1 
Great Liberal 


LECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
143. Edited by Walter Johnson. Henry Holt & Com 
160 Pages; Index; $3.75. 


lter Johnson has compressed between the covers of his 
more than the letters of a man; he has collected an era 
\merican life, an era seen through the eyes of a small 
newspaperman who rose to greatness more because of the 
ties that were in him than because of anything he did. 
\\ m Allen White was editor of the Emporia Gazette 
ughout most of his adult life. To that task he brought a 
| compassionate understanding ot people, their strengths 
their weaknesses; the ability to write, critically if need be, 
et kindly; and the courage and toughness of mind to fight 
beliefs regardless of friendship or powerful opposition 
rs are further confirmation of these qualities. 
[hrough his work the Gazette extended its influence far be 


md the bounds of Emporia. This newspaper, with a circula 


f about 5,000, and its editor, were dominant figures on the 
in scene through three wars, two of them World Wars, 
nd trom the administration of the first Roosevelt to the admin 
of the second. 

There is not a great deal of White the newspaperman in 
this collection. Most of the letters are political, literary, or pet 
White was a strong voice in Kansas politics, and later in 

politics where he spoke for the midwestern progressive 
group which was liberal in its domestic policies, but somewhat 
ed in foreign affairs. That the prairie editor recog 

shortsightedness is demonstrated in many of the 
here he explains that midwesterners are as patriotic 
else but that it is a little hard for a man who lives 
s from any ocean to get excited about a war until it 
pon him. 
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WORLD ALMANAC 


A standard and invaluable reference—the 
standby for years of men who need to have 
facts—historical, economic, statistical—at 
their fingertips. 


51.00 


THE ARMED FORCES 
AS A CAREER 


By NORTH CALLAHAN 


An examination of the opportunities and the 
benefits offered by a military career. 


$2.75 


THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 
U.S. ARMY 


1783-1812 
By JAMES R. JACOBS 


Based on the nation’s collection of diaries, 
letters, and military proclamations. 


$5.00 


HOME COUNTRY 


By ERNIE PYLE 
Home Country is a collection of the fine, de- 
scriptive writings about the United States by 
Ernie Pyle. The stories which he gathered in 
his years of travel around the United States 
before the war. 


$4.00 
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TOGETHER 


By KATHERINE TUPPER MARSHALL 


Together 


TOGETHER is a long-time best 
seller story by Mrs. George C. 
Marshall; the story of her life 
with ex-Chief of Staff, Secretary 
of State Marshall from 1935 to 
the end of the war. 


$3.00 





MARSHALL: 
CITIZEN SOLDIER 


By WILLIAM FRYE 


A biography of one of the great figures of our genera- 
tion. Well-written, detailed, invaluable to the historian, 
the soldier, the citizen interested in one of the really 


outstanding men of our day. 


“THE SECRETARY SAID...” 

It's hard to know a man, to know him well enough to 
understand his ideas, his basic philosophy, the way his 
mind works—especially when the man is so indifferent 
to personal publicity as Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall 


‘THE SECRETARY SAID .. 


of speeches and statements which he made during his 
| g 


is that fine selection 
service as Chief of Staff of the United States Army from 
1938 to 1945; an invaluable study of Marshall’s views 


which give a thorough insight into his basic ideas and 


the way his mind works. 


$2.79 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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White himself, except tor his bolt to the Bu 
before World War I, was a Republican all his 
party's staunchest supporters, and probably its 
especially after 1920 when the reactionary ele: 
detested regained control. White stuck to his 
never gave up the fight to persuade it to go fory 
muttering in its whiskers about returning to the 
of the elder Taft. 

Mr. Johnson has made a good, representati 
the White letters. Most concern events of som 
more than four decades, and all of them have 
deft phrasing, the keen humor that were charact ay 
liam Allen White. As a newspaper editor and \ 
known to every literate American. As a political | 
a man, we knew less about him. This book will | 
gap, together with his recently published but unt 
biography, for it will show the human side of 


side that his many admirers only glimpsed in his 
O.C.S. 


7 7 7 


San Francisco P. of E. 
GATEWAY 10 VICTORY. By Captain James W. Ham 


and First Lieutenant William J. Bolce, Jr. Stanford U 
versity Press. 220 Pages; Illustrated; Index; P 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Volumes have been written about the efforts of 
organizations of World War II, and justly so. M 
we are beginning to hear about the great part our | 
other service facilities played in the resurgence of ou 
between the black beginning of the war and final victor 

[his is the story of one of the ports that sped supplies 
men to the fighting fronts, the San Francisco Army Por 
Embarkation. Few of the men who passed through th 
had any idea of the vast, complex mechanism that sent 1 
on their way. Few of the thousands of men and women 
manned the port facilities, even fewer civilians, had any id 
the magnitude of the job that was done here around the 

The authors have told the story of that job surpr 
well. They manage to convey the magnitude and « 
of the work without becoming overly involved in 
The book is hardly a br 
work, but it is brisk and interesting and says what it ha 
and not one word more. 


tonnage and reams of statistics. 


The illustrations are also excellent. There are not to 
of them, and they are well selected. The book is a fitting 
ute to the civilian and service personnel who worke 
sparingly to get the fruits of America’s great production | 
men who needed it.—O. C. S. 


y y oA 


DIALS AND FLIGHT. By Assen Jordanofi 


Brothers. 359 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00 


This book by a recognized aeronautical authorit 
modern aircraft instruments are built, how they | 
how they are serviced. It is arranged in four part 
dealing with a separate group of instruments 
ments, engine tnstruments, navigation Instrument 
matic pilots. Not only are the construction, fun 
and servicing of the instruments amply described a1 
but all related items such as tubing and linkages 
well. Written in clear, concise language and il 
fusely with halftones, drawings, diagrams and ch 
will prove valuable to all students of aircraft and #! 
Generac WitwiaM C. Ler. 
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\HAM LINCOLN. Profiles of the Prairie Presi 
G. Lynn Sumner. Harper & Brothers. 78 Pages; 


$1.50. 


tely polished little essays in Mr. Sumner’s all too : 

vracterize Mr. Lincoln's lite and works. They are BEST SELLERS 
ntroduction to a more profound study for which 
iphies and commentators are particularly pointed FICTION 

her reading. Mr. Sumner has invented a novel 

explain Lincoln’s character, personality and above a 

sophy of life and government. His “prohiles’ ex KINGSBLOOD ROYAL $3.00 
woks Lincoln read, the women he loved, his rela By SINCLAIR LEWIS 

s cabinet and his generals, and finally his convic 





> nt > > , ) ) y s ’ l ) tne to 

democracy was the last best hope ot earth. As Best selling novel by a best-selling author he story 
of a successful and happy young banker who stumbles 

world crisis today it is well to remember this story 

< on the knowledge that one of his forebears on his 

. believed “that the most precious thing in life is ' 


mother’s side was a full-blooded Negro 
it here on this continent had been created a form 

ent dedicated to the preservation of that freedom. 

r has selected wisely and skillfully and has empha DULCIMER STREET 

in's human qualities. The result isa memorable and By NORMAN COLLINS 

it of our Civil War president.—Bricaprer General 


\RMSTRONG. 


2. 4 LYDIA BAILEY 
Hor anp Hysrw. By Winthrop Sargeant. E. P. By KENNETH ROBERTS 
& Co. 287 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


or later it was bound to happen. The longhairs just COMMAND DECISION $2.50 


leave jazz alone forever. As soon as they saw it was : sme et 
: By WILLIAM WISTER HAINES 





tay, they had to leap in and try to take over. A good 
f what they can do to jazz is this dissertation by The story of a hard man who cut through red tap 
rop Sargeant, music and art critic of Life magazine. and high-echelon politics to achieve an objective which 
Hot and Hybrid, he tries, to borrow a phrase from he knew was necessary—and the results of his de 

tidy up” the thinking and writing about jazz. For the cision 
tudent, his analysis of jazz as an art form and his ac 
{ the evolution of this great American musical genre 





ild be helpful. But for those who like jazz, who know the THE WAYWARD BUS 


ference between jazz and swing (the author apparently By JOHN STEINBECK 
and who believe firmly that jazz does not have to take 


k seat for classical music, Mr. Sargeant’s down-the-nose 


ich is apt to be infuriating. I am sure that Jelly Roll HOLDFAST GAINES 


rton would be incensed. And, at five bucks a throw, so By WILLARD and ODELL SHEPARD 


|.—Ben Oxps. 


Sal at PRELUDE TO A CERTAIN MIDNIGHT 
SIN YOUR P( JWER. Sy Roger F. | apham, M.D. Duell, By GERALD KERSH $2 50 
S & Pearce. 207 Pages; $2.50. ; , 
Another story ot the scamy side ol London the 


How to achieve physical and mental health through simple strange, immortal habitués of a London bar in th 


dily understood guidance afforded by this book. typically vital, fast-moving prose of Gerald Kersh 


Y 
BLOOD BROTHER $3.00 
Other New Books By ELLIOTT ARNOLD 
— SWEDISH SIMPLIFIED. David McKay Company 
10U aes; $1.50 
r , " , , r | ’ ‘ Wr , t ‘ , ‘ 
HUGO'S HINDUSTANI SIMPLIFIED. David McKay Com PALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC $3.00 
pany. 160 Pages: $1.50. By JAMES A. MICHENER 
HUGO'S DUTCH SIMPLIFIED. David McKay Company. 17¢ 


1.50 
HOW TO GET INTO POLITICS. By Oliver Carlson and Aldrich 
D Mu Sloan & Pearce. 210 Pages; $2.50. An ABC for th Order from 
terested in a political career from precinct work to political 
d ethics. 


SAI » SINGER. By Van Wyck Mason. Doubleday & Company 
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$2.50. A Major North adventure story. 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
GEOCRAPHY FOR GROWN-UPS. By H. A. Calahan. Harper 


ers. 351 Pages; $3.50. A text designed to encourage the 
bes and atlases and to furnish the background against 
y may be interpreted. 
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NON-FICTION 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


This one-volume condensation of Toynbee’s mammoth 
six-volume study of history has been uniformly ac- 
claimed as a classic—a beautifully edited volume 
which makes available for the first time the thought 
of a historian who will rank with the greatest of all 


time $5.00 


SECRET MISSIONS 


By ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS $3.75 


SOLDIERS’ ALBUM 
By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and 


LT. COL. HERBERT BREGSTEIN $5.00 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC 


Edited by JOHN KIERAN 


Even more full of miscellaneous information than its 
editor, INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC is a his- 
tory, a reference, and a treasury for those who delight 


$2.00 


in odd facts 


22 CELLS IN NUREMBERG 


By DOUGLAS M. KELLEY, M.D. $3.00 


THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN 
By ELLIS G. ARNALL $3.00 
DEAR FATHERLAND 

REST QUIETLY 
By MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 


A study of Germany in photos and text by one of 
America’s outstanding photographers $3.00 


THE ROOSEVELT I KNEW 


By FRANCES PERKINS $3.75 


SURREPTITIOUS ENTRY 


By W. D. GEORGE $2.50 


Order from 
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OUR FIGHTING PLANES. By Reed Kinert. 7 
Company. 160 Pages; $3.75. Pictures and text of U 
craft of World War II. 


HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS SELF TAUGHT. F, 
Copeland and a staff of experienced teachers and 
Blakiston Company. 1254 Pages; $3.95. Presentati 
five subjects that are taught in high school. 
DACHAU SERMONS. By Martin Nieméller. Har 
97 Pages; $1.50. The sermons the famous pastor Nien 
while imprisoned in Dachau. 

THE SOVIET IMPACT ON THE WESTERN ° 
Edward Hallett Carr. The Macmillan Company 


$1.75. A study of the Soviet system and its influc; 
world. 


AN AMERICAN DYNASTY. By John Tebbe! 

Company. 363 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. Th 
MecCormicks, Medills, Pattersons, and the Chicago 
New York Daily News, and the Washington Times-} 


INTERNATIONAL RAIL TRANSPORT. By S 
Wedgewood, C.B., C.M.G.., assisted by J. E. Wheeler. « 


versity Press. 162 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


TOTAL WAR AND THE CONSTITUTION. By Edw, 
Corwin. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 188 Pages; Index; $2.50. | 
lectures delivered at the University of Michigan: 
tendency in our government away from the balanc« 

the three branches of government. 


ODD MAN OUT. By F. L. Green. Reynal & Hitch 
Pages; $2.75. “Thriller and psychological study” built 
revolutionary organization in Belfast. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM ALLEN Writ 
Edited by Walter Johnson. Henry Holt & Company. 460 P 
Index; $3.75. 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT. By R. M. Maclver. The \| 
millan Company. 498 Pages; Index; $4.50. “An origina 
of the nature, evolution, and functions of the state.” 


THE WILD YAZOO. By John Myers Myers. E. P. Dut: 
Company. 378 Pages; $3.00. A novel about Northern Miss 

in the early nineteenth century. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. By Alden Hatch. Henry | 
& Company. 413 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. The aut! 

General Ike does one on our late President. 


IHE LEFT HAND IS THE DREAMER. By Nancy \ 


Ross. William Sloane Associates. 390 Pages; $3.50. “| 
jolted men from the appointed routine of their daily lis 


brought changes equally violent and uprooting to women \ 
novel, 

IHE WORLD AND AFRICA. By W. E. Burghardt Dul 
the Viking Press. 276 Pages; Index; $3.00. “Can th 


loving modern world close its eyes . . 
ecigners of a continent. . 
widely scattered people?” 


101 YEARS’ ENTERTAINMENT. The Great Detective St 
1841-1941. Edited and with an introduction by Ellery Qu 
The Modern Library. 995 Pages; $1.95. Ellery Queen e 
collection of .the great detective stories. 


THE WAYWARD BUS. By John Steinbeck. 
412 Pages; $2.75. Steinbeck’s first fulldeneth novel in « 
Grand Hotel on wheels. 

ACTION FOR UNITY. By Goodwin Watson. Harper & Brot! 


165 Pages; Index; $2.00. Embodying the report of the Plannu 


. to the exploitation 
. and to the centuries old oppress 


The Viking Pres 


Survey sponsored by the Commission on Community [nter-relatior 


of the American Jewish Congress. What America is doit 


back racial and religious barriers. 


THE PORTABLE JAMES JOYCE. With an introduction 


notes by Harry Levin. The Viking Press. 759 Pages; * 


THE PORTABLE MAUPASSANT. Selected and 


Lewis Galantiére. The Viking Press. 756 Pages; $2.0! 


THROUGH RUSSIA’S BACK DOOR. By Richard ! ag 


bach. Harper & Brothers. 239 Pages; Illustrated; ‘ 


\merican correspondent journeys through postwar Siber 
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IEFRICAN HUMOR. Edited by James R. Aswell 
Leo Hershtield. Harper & Brothers. 396 Pages; 
s lection ot Americ in hum r trom ¢ olonial davs t 


R'S HANDBOOK. By Paul D. Green & Ralph 
Sloan & Pearce 192 Pages; Illustrated; Index 
duction to the make up ind function of the auto 
saving preventive maintenance. For popular us 


| | FOR | | \ 1} GUI I By ( Vann Wo xdward 

in Company. 244 Pages; Index; $4.00. An account 
: action of all time 

FOUND NO RESI. By Dennis Gray Stoll. Dou 
pany. 07 Pages; o2. 75 \ novel of an Indian 


humorous, and deftly satiric 


INN'S DOMAIN. By Bertram M. Bernheim, M.D 
n & Company. 253 Pages; $3.00. “Part autobiogra 
ent commentary on the world of surgery.” 


MERICAN SPORTS STORIES. Edited by Caswel 
d McKay Company. 304 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00 
the spot by newspapermen. 


\TH DO US PART. By William Steig. Duell, Sloan 
illustrated; $2.00. Steig’s book about marriage 


VIYSTERY BOOK. Edited by Frank Owen. Lantern 


Pages; $2.50. “Twenty mystery stories by top-ranking 


\\IBOY DUKES. By Irving Shulman. Doubleday & Com 
Pages; $2.50. A story of a tough Brooklyn gang. A study 
delinquency 


RESIDENT AND CONGRESS. By Wilfred E. Binkley. Alfred 
\. K Inc. 320 Pages; Index; $4.00. The historical analysis of 
differences between executive and le gislative depart 

the Federal Government 


STOEVSKY. By Janko Lavrin. The Macmillan Company. 161 


Index; $2.00. A study of the great Russian novelist 


ILIZING HUMAN TALENT. By Frederick B. Davis. Amer 
Council on Education. 85 Pages; Llustrated; $1.25. Based on 


ined in the Armed Services educational programs 


iE BARBER OF TUBAC. By Nelson C. Nye. The Macmillan 


03 Pages; $2.00. A Western complicated with a silver 


OLD MY AIM. By C. H. Keith. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 


\l 


millan Company 174 Pages; Illustrated: $2.75. A studs 
opment of air armament 


RIO. By Perey Winner. Harcourt, Brace & Company 
\ fictional study of a Fascist 


\SY CRAFTS. By Ellsworth Jaeger. The Macmillan Company 
Pages; Illustrated; $1.95. Development of handicraft skill 


\HAN ON SEA POWER. By William E. Livezey. University 


na Pres. 334 Pages; Index; $3.50. A critical analysis 


MINGTON HANDGUNS. By Charles Lee Karr, Ir.. and Cat 
Robbins Karr. The Military Service Publishing Company. 125 
lilustrated; Index; $5.00. A National Rifle Association Li 
Book 
WO BLADES OF GRASS: A History of Scientific Develop 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture. By T. Swann Hard 
rsity of Oklahoma Press. 352 Pages; Illustrated; Index 


EMPIRE BUILDERS. By Robert Ormond Case. Doubk 
* Company. 333 Pages; $3.00. A history of those who opened 
regon country, of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the days 


t Astor and Whitman. 
NO MORE WITH ME. By Russell La Dv* Doubleday & Com 


. SH 
+ Pages; $2.50. A fiction award winner about a returned 


YEAR BOOK OF 1947. Edited and with an introduc 
D. Ratcliff. Doubleday & ¢ ompany. 274 Pages; $2.50 
nee annual. 


| OF FLIGHT INSTRUCTION. By Edward C. Bailly, 


r & Brothers. 222 Pages; $3.00 
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BATTLE STORIES 
FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


SMALL UNIT 
ACTIONS 


Detail stories of 4 small-unit actions (2d Rangers at Pointe 
Du Hoe, from the 27th Division's action on Saipan, the 
351st Infantry at Santa Maria Infante, the 4th Armored 
Division at Singling); stories full of raw material on tactics, 
discipline, leadership. Every soldier will find Small Unit 
Actions a hard book to lay down. 


$1.25 


Other books in the same series 
OMAHA BEACHHEAD 
SALERNO 
ST. LO 
VOLTURNO 
TO BIZERTE WITH THE Il CORPS 
THE WINTER LINE (5th Army) 
THE ADMIRALTIES 
CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
CAPTURE OF MAKIN 
MERRILL'S MARAUDERS 
GUAM (77th Division) 


THE PAPUAN CAMPAIGN 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 























CIVIL WAR 


LETTERS FR(¢ IM LEE’S ARMY Abridged by Charles Minor Blackford, | 


A tascinating and accurate record of Southern life from 1861-65, told 


Ough 
letters exchanged by Captain Charles Minor Blackford, 2d Virginia © jyaly 
and his wite, Susan Leigh Blackford. $3.50 


A VOLUNTEER’S ADVENTURES By John W. DeForest 
Based on his letters to his wife and articles he published in magazines, this stor 


of Dekorest’s adventures as a Captain in the Union Army from 1861 to | 864 js 
superb reading. $3.00 


THREE DAYS By Stephen Longstreet 


A novel about the Battle of Gettysburg, the people of Gettysburg, the soldiers 
who fought, the generals who commanded. $2.75 


WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART By Lt. Col. W. W. Blackford 


“Every line of this narrative . . . has the ‘teel’ of the Cavalry Corps of the Arm 
of Northern Virginia,” says Douglas Freeman in his introduction to these “ad 
mirably valuable” reminiscences of the War Between the States. $3.00) 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS (In three volumes) By Douglas S. Freeman 


Vol. !~Manassas to Malvern Hill. 

Vol. Il-Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 

Vol. I1l-Gettysburg to Appomattox. 

LEE’S LIEU TENANTS has been recognized as the preéminently thorough and 
readable study in command. Each Volume, $5.00) 
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The and 3.00 
The Long and the Short and the Tall (Josephy) 3.00 
A At Wa rane 3.00 
On To Westward (Sherrod 3.00 
A Ribb 1 A Star (Monks & Falter 2.75 
Semper Fidelis (Marines in Pacific 1942-45) 4.50 
Tarawa (Sherrod 2.00 
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Navy in Action 
®America's Navy in World War Il .25 
Battle Report—Peor!l Harbor to the Coral Sea 
Karig & Kelly Vol. 1 3.50 
Battle Report Vo Atlantic War 3.50 
Battle Report Vo Pacific War Middle Phase 
Karig & Kelly 5.00 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Woodward 4.00 
British Navy's Air Arm (Rutter) 25 
Carrier War (Jensen 2.50 
The Navy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) 3.50 
The Novy's Wor (Pratt) 2.75 
Dueen of the Flat-tops (Johnston) 3.00 
Robinson Crusoe, USN (Clark) 2.75 
They Were Expendable (White) 
Cloth edition 2.00 
Fighting Forces edition .25 
This is the Navy (Cant) .25 
War Fiction 
Adventures of Wesley Jackson (Saroyan) 2.75 
A Walk in the Sun (Brown) 1.00 
The Brick Foxhole (Brooks) 2.50 
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EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
By Clifford Dowdey 


A behind-the-scenes story of the personali- 
ties, famous and otherwise, who figured in 
the Confederacy, during the American Civil 
War, and after it. $3.75. 


Spearhead (Abzua 2.50 
Ward 20 (Bellah) 2.00 
Unit Histories 
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Children of Yesterday (24th Division) 3.00 
History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade 6.00 
Marsmen in Burma (Randolph) 6.50 
One Damned Island After Another (7th Air Force) 3.75 
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147th Infantry Pictorial Review 4.00 
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Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) 4.00 
Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) 2.75 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupé) 2.75 
The Great Globe Itself (Bulitt) 2.75 
History of the World Since 1914 1.00 
Human Noture and Enduring Peace (Murphy) . 3.50 
One World (Willkie) 2.00 
Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 75 
Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) 1.00 
Signposts of Experience (Snow) 2.75 
Time for Decision (Welles) 3.00 
America 
America’s Foreign Policies (Bailey) 25 
America's Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 
Constitution of the U. S. (pocket-size) 05 
Military Policy of the U. S. (Upton) 75 
Under Cover (Carlson) 1.49 


U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) 25 
U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
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Germany 


Berlin Diary (Shirer) 
The German Army 
The German Soldier (Goodfriend) 
Guilt of the German Army (Fried) 
Hitler's Second Army (Vaats 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
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Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper 
The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 
Cloth edition 
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Next Germany 
Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) 


Japan 
History of Japan (Latourette) 
Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune 
Japanese Handbook (Lee) 

Japan's Islands of Mystery (Price) 
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Our Enemy Japan 
Cloth edition 
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Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 
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With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 
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After Hitler, Stalin? (Robert Ingrim) 
Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) 
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THE MONASTERY 
By Frederick Majdalany 


The Infantryman's view of the taking 
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ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Clifford MacFadden, Henry 
Madison Kendall and George 
F. Deasy 


An up-to-the-minute study of world affairs 
in maps and pictographs, covering the eco- 
nomic, military, and political potentialities 
of every country in the world. Two of the 
authors served with the Army Map Service 
during the war. (paper) $2.75 
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FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
By Chandler and Robb 


The complete and compendious handbook 
on the collection, evaluation, dissemination 
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12-238: Enlisted Personnel Résiroment Ws 
Fourth Horseman (Doherty) 1.00 
Group Feeding (Kaiser) 6.00 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudlo) 3.00 
Index to A.R. (Official) ..... 65 
Lawful Action of State Mil. Forces 

Cloth edition 3.00 
Paper edition . 1.50 

Manual for Courts-Martial 1.00 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier 1.00 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Pub 

Opinion Quarterly) : 1.25 
14-501: Officer's Pay and Miowanees 25 
Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiene 2.50 
12-236: Preparation of Separation F 15 
14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures 15 
27-10: Rules of Land Warfare 20 
12-230: Service Record . 25 
The Soldier and His Family 2.00 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edw 2.50 
S.0.P. for a Regimental Adjutant 10 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) 25 
14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Per el .25 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfare 30 

MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 

Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 3.50 
Beginning of the U.S. Army (Jacobs 5.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 2.50 
Du Picq's Battle Studies 2.00 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasey 4.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) .. 25 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) 3.50 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby 2.00 
Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius 1.59 
Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 

About) (Pratt) 2.50 
175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 2.50 
Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt 25 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickersor 5.06 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 5.00 
World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell 3.50 

Early American Wars 

American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. | . 0 
American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. !! 00 





BRERETON DIARIES 
By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 
experiences in global warfare. $4.00 








America in Arms (Palmer) 25 
Blood Brother (Arnold) ; 3.00 
History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) 5.00 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) ...... a5 
The Perilous Fight mee 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 25 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) — 


They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 
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LEE'S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 


e three-volume study of Lee's 
officers in the Civil War. 





reeman) 3 volumes, each 5.00 
Army (Blackford) 3.50 
t (Randall 2 vols 7.50 
teer (Beatty 3.50 
ston (Leech 3.75 
Henderson 5.00 
War (Deaderick 2.50 
stree 2.75 
Howe 3.00 
DeForest) 3.00 

> Stuart (Blackford 3.09 


World War | 
ermans (By American Soldiers 25 
716-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks 2.50 
f the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 
Johnson and Pratt) .25 
zation (Mock & Thurber . 3.00 
Mexico (Toulmin 2.00 


BIOGRAPHIES 
tor's Odyssey (Heiser 
f 4.00 

f the Second World War 
; 3.75 

My Friend and Classmate 

2.00 
Eve Curie) 1.00 
tor of an Army (Kahn 2.00 
Moorehead 4.00 
cracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 3.50 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 
tutional History (Eriksson) 4.25 
f the Missouri (Hanson) 3.50 
s (Waldron) 1.00 
an Government 75 
Story of Liberty (Croce 3.75 
America (Wilgus 
S. Since 1865 
S. to 1865 
America (Raushenbus! 
3 of a Nation (Herring 
Neighbors 
of the U. S. (Commager and 


f American Democracy (Hicks) 
Toynbee 

y of American History (Stockton) 

ntial Power (Milton) 


History—General 
y (Hyma) 
val and Modern History (Rickard 
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lie) 
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Navigation for Marines and Av 

Organic Chemistry (Degering 

Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mear 
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WALTHER PISTOLS 
By W. H. B. Smith 


model Walther Pistol. $2.00 





Pictures, drawings and text on the opera- 
tion, stripping, and ammunition for every 





Plant Life of the Pacif World (Merril! 
Cloth edition 
*F ghting F Jitior 

Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill 

* Reptiles of the Pacific Worid (Loveridae 

Rockets (Ley 

Rockets and Jets (Zim 

Science at War (Gray 

Survival 


Cioth eal 


Thermodynamics (Winston 

Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley 

1-230: Weather Manual for Pilot 

What to Do Aboard a 
Scientists) 


Transport (Group of 
Cloth edition 


Fighting Forces edition 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 

Army Talk (Colby 
Blitz French (Nicot) 
Blitz German (Brandt) 
Civil cnd Military German (Peffer 
Current Spanish (Martinez 
Easy Malay Words and Phrases (Mendlesen 
Elementary Chinese Reader (Chen 
Elementary Japanese (Sullivan 

Cloth edition 

* Fighting Forces edition 
English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevett 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
French Grammar (Du Mont) 
German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius 
German Grammar (Greenfield) 
How to Say it in Spanish 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) 
Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 
Italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
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ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 


The story of American production in war- 
time. $4.00 





Freedom Speal 
Cloth editior 
® Fighting 
Sketchbook 
G.|.\ve Been Around 
The Hard-boiled Omnibus 
Never Left Home (Hope 
Infantry Journal Reader (Edited by Col 
Keep It Crisp (Perelman) 
Life With Father Day) 
Long Long Ago (Woollcott 
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| SAIGON SINGER 
By Van Wyck Mason 


A novel of cloak-and-dagger operations in 


the Orient. $2.50 
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Everyday Problems in Economics (Wood & 
Simane 

Fundamental! Business Law (Christ) 

How You Can Get o Better Job (Lasher & 
Richards) 
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Moder Practica Accounting—Elementary 

Salier 3.50 

Production Management (Simons & Dutton 4.00 
Diesel 
Diese! Engines—Opercation and Maintenance 

Morrison 2.50 
Diese! Engines—Theory and Design (Dealer) 3.00 
Diesel Electric Plants (Kates 3.75 
Diesel Locomotive—Electrical Equipment 

(Draney 4.00 
Diesel Locomotive—Mechanical Equipment 

Draney 4.50 
Diesel and Other Internal Combustion Engines 

Degler 2.50 
High Speed Diesel Engine (Morrisor 2.50 

Drafting 
Freehand and Perspective Drawing (Everett & 
Lowrence 1.50 
1050: Fundamentals of Mechanical Drawing 15 
Mechar Drawing (Kenison McKinney 

Plumridae 2.50 
Mechar ) rawir Workbook (McKinney 

Plumridge, Burke 2.75 

Electrical 
Aircraft Radio Shop Practice .20 
ectr s| and Radio Dictionary (Gorder 

Dunlap, Haa 1.00 

lement f Rad Marcu 4.00 
Fundament Electr ty AcDovuaal, Ranson 

Dunlag 3.00 
Fundamentals of Electricity (Mott-Smith 25 
Fundamenta f Electricity Mott-Smith 1.50 
Fundamentals of Electricity—Workbook 

(McDougal, Ransor Dunlap) 75 
Fundamenta f Radi sorder, Hathaway 

Dunlags 3.00 
Fundamentals § Rad Workb k (Gorder 

Hathaway, Dunlap 75 
11-453: Shop Work .20 

THE SECOND FORTY YEARS 

By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz 

First-echelon maintenance for body and 

mind. $2.95. 

' 

Mathematics and Mechanics 
Math For All .50 
Math for General Chemistry (Frey 75 
Mathematics For the Million (Hogben) 4.50 
Mathematics Refresher (Hooper 2.50 
Military Application of Mathematics (Hanson) 3.50 
Plane Trig Made Plain (Carson 3.00 
Practical Mathematics (Hobbs, McKinney and 

Daizell 2.75 
Slide Rule .50 
Slide Rule Simplified With Rule (Harris) 4.00 
Wartime Refresher in Fundamental Mathematics 

Eddy & Upton) . 1.40 

Machines and Metal Working 
Fundamentals of Machines (Hobbs, Kuns 

Morrison 2.50 
Fundamentals of Mechanics (Mott-Smith & 

Van de Water) .25 
1-422: Grinding Machines 15 
1-423: Heat Treating and Inspection of Metals 10 
1-420: Lathes 15 
Machine Design (Winston) 3.50 
10-445: The Machinist 25 
Metallurgy (Johnson) 2.50 
1-421: Milling Machines, Shapers, Planers .30 
Tool Design (Cole) 4.50 
Too! Making (Cole) 4.00 
1-430: Welding .30 

Miscellaneous 
Atlas of Human Anatomy (Frohse, Brodel, 

Schlossberg) 1.50 
Auto Fundamentals—Chassis and Power 

Transmission (Kuns) 4.75 
Auto Ignition and Electrical Equipment (Kuns) 4.25 
Automobile Engines (Kuns) 4.75 
Automobile Maintenance (Kuns) 4.75 
Best Methods of Study (Smith & Littlefield) .60 


Everyday Law Guide (Ruben 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
O'Connell) 


Knots and Rope 
Plastics (Du Bois) 


Survey of Journalism (Mott & 


TWO-BIT BOO 
Non-Fiction 

Birth and Death of the Sun 
Christianhy and the Social Orde; 
Conceived in Liberty (Fast) 
Dark Invader (Von Rintenlen 
The Great Mouthpiece (Fowler 
The Last Time | Saw Paris (Pou! 
Life on the Mississippi (Twain 
McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon (Mit 
Meet Me in St 
Natural History of 
Night Flight (St. Exupery 
Oil for the Lamps of China (Hobart 
One Foot in Heaven 
Physiology of Sex 
Public Opinion 
Saki Sampler (Munro 
Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welde 
Citizen 


Louis (Benson 


Selborne 


(Spence 
Walker) 


(Lippmann 


Tom Paine (Fast) 


Wind, Sand and Stars (St. Exupery 
Fiction 

Appointment in Samarra (O'Hara 

April Afternoon (Wylie 

Babbitt (Lewis) 

Bell for Adano (Hersey) 

Belt of Suspicion (Wakefield 

Boomerang (Chambliss) 


Embarrassment of Riches 
Family Affair (Schriber 
Gift Horse (Gruber) 
Good Soldier Schweik (Hasek 
Grapes of Wrath (Steinbeck 
The Great Gatsby 
*The Gun (Forester) 
(Will 
The Three Hostages 
The Informer (O'Flaherty) 

The Laughing Fox 

Laughter of My Father (Bulosan) 
Lovely Lady 

Love Nest (Lardner) 

Maigret Travels South (Simenon 
Mighty Biockhead (Gruber) 
Ministry of Fear (Greene) 


Fischer 


(Fitzgerald 


Home Ranch James) 


Mr. and Mrs. Cugat (Rorick) 
Nevada (Zane Grey) 
Night in Bombay (Bromfield) 


Ol Man Adam and His Chillun 
One More Spring (Nathan) 
Only Yesterday (Allen) 


Bradt 


Pal Joey 

Passage to India 

Porgy (Heyward) 
®Rifleman Dodd (Forester 
Seventeen (Tarkington) 


South Moon Under (Rawlings 
Storm (Stewart 
Trouble in July 
Turning Wheels 
Valiant Is the Word For Carrie (Benef 
What Makes Sammy Run (Schulberg 
White Magic (Baldwin) 

Young Man With a Horn (Baker) 


MODERN LIBRARY 


African Queen (Forester) 

Alice in Wonderland (Carroll) 
(Tolstoy) 

Anthology of American Negro Literat 
Anthology of Light Verse 

Anthology of Modern Poetry 

Antic Hay (Huxley) 

Aphrodite (Louys) 

Arabian Nights (Burton) 

Arrowsmith (Lewis) 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
Autobiography of 
Babbitt (Lewis) 
Barchester Towers (Trollope) 

Barren Ground (Glascow) 

Best American Humorous Short Stories 


(Caldwell) 


Anna Karenina 


Benvenuto Cellin 
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Dickens) 


io) 
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yce 

Henry Adams (Adams) 
O'Neill) 

Room (Cummings) 

ms (Hemingway 


ns (Turgenev) 


Irish Plays 
(Porter 
Greek Plays 
Ilhan Hellman 
Mansfield) 
ury (Palgrave 
ut (Buck) 
ath «(Steinbeck 
Short Stories 
f the American West 
ns (Hudson) 
Soil (Hamsun) 
Travels (Swift) 
i (Thackeray) 
amaica (Hughes) 
5 Odyssey 


ack of Notre Dame (Hugo) 


raves) 
Battle (Steinbeck) 
Bronte) 
bscure (Hardy) 
» Apley (Marquand) 
ss (Whitman) 
eath of a Spanish Town (Paul 
Father (Day) 
Writings of Jefferson 
19e Home (O'Neill 
kward (Bellamy) 
nrad) 
te (Stone) 
ary (Flaubert) 
Man: Outline of Anthropology 
t Soc ety 
on (Hammett) 
Malraux) 
asterbridge (Hardy) 
Casanova 
© Polo (Byrne) 
Melville) 
“rs (Defoe) 
xpence (Maugham) 
xy (Woolf) 
the U. S. (Bemelmans) 


Gwig) 
Wright) 
Bondage (Maugham) 
i Men (Steinbeck) 
Tale (Bennett) 
Nostradamus 
Psychoanalysis 
d (France) 
Schopenhauer 
ers (Dickens) 
(Plato) 


Poems of Longfellow 

Point Counter Point 

Politics (Aristotle 

Portrait of the Artist As 

Portrait of a Lady (James 

The Possessed (Dostoyevsky) 

Precious Bane (Webb 

The Prince, and Discourses (Machiavel 
Progress and Poverty (George 
Purple Land (Hudson) 

The Rainbow (Lawrence) 
Rebecca (Du Maurier) 

Red Badge of Courage (Crane 
Red and the Black (Stendhal) 
Red Star Over China (Snow) 
Return of the Native (Hardy) 
Roan Stallion (Jeffers) 
Romance of Leonardo do Vir {Merejkowsk 
Samuel Pepys’ Diary 

Sanctuary (Faulkner) 

Sapho (Daudet) 

Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne) 

Sea and the Jungle (Tomlinson 

The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash 

Seven Gothic Tales (Dinesen 

Shakespeare's Comedies 

Shakespeare's Histories and Poems 
Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Short Bible (Goodspeed & Smith 

Short Stories of Tchekov 

Sister Carrie (Dreiser) 

Six Plays by Kaufman and Hart 

Sons and Lovers (Lawrence) 

Studies in Murder (Pearson) 

Sun Also Rises (Hemingway 

Tale of Two Cities (Dickens 

Ten Days That Shook the World (Read 

Tess of the D'Urbervilles (Hardy 


ALL THY CONQUESTS 
By Alfred Hayes 


A story of Rome and its liberators. $2.75. 


Theory of the Leisure Class (Veblen 
Three Musketeers (Dumas) 

Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietzsche) 
Tom Jones (Fielding) 

Tono Bungay (Wells) 

Tortilla Flat (Steinbeck 

Travels of Marco Polo (Byrne) 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne) 

Turn of the Screw (James) 
Twentieth Century American Poetry 
Two Years Before the Mast (Dana 
Vanity Fair (Thackeray) 

Victory (Conrad) 

Virgil's Works 

Walden (Thoreau 

Way of All Flesh (Butler) 
Winesburg, Ohio (Anderson) 
Wuthering Heiahts (Bronte) 


Giants 
Complete Works of Homer 
Complete Keats and Shelley 
Complete Poe 
Conquest of Mexico & Peru (Prescott) 
Three Complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott 
Flowering of New England (Brooks) 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh (Werfel 
Great Ghost Stories 
Guide to Great Orchestral Music (Spaeth) 
History of the Great American Fortunes (Myers 
Jean Christophe (Rolland) 
Les Misérables (Hugo) 
Moby Dick (Melville) 
Mythology (Bulfinch) 
On War (Clausewitz) 
Origin of Species (Darwin) 
Poems and Prose of Pushkin 
Short Stories of Ernest Hemingway 
Sixteen Famous American Plays 
Sixteen Famous British Plays 
Tristram Shandy (Sterne) 
War & Peace (Tolstoy) 
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Shakespeare s omedies 


MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 
Anything For A vie fe (Avery 
Billy the Kid 
Black Cripple (Keverne) 
Bluewater Landing (Reid) 
Buffalo Box (Gruber 
Bugles in the Afternoon (Haycox 
Captain From Connecticut (Forester) 
Case in the Clin Lora 
The Cask 
Danger Zone (Walsh 
Darkness Falls From the Air (Balchin 
Dark Square (Meynell 
Date With a Spy (Maddock 
Death Down East (Blake 
Death of ao Saboteur 
Dr. Toby Finds Murder (Schley) 
Escape the Night (Eberhart 
Evidence of Things Seen (Daly) 
Fighting Buckaroo (Curran 
The Foa Comes (Collins 
Goodnight Sherif (Steeves 
Heads You Live (Hume 
House Without a Door 
Inquest (Wilde 
lronsides Smashes Thr 
The Knife (Adams 
Man From Peace River (Reid 
Mr. Angel Comes Aboord (Booth) 
Mr. Mortimer Gets the Jitters (Gray) 
Murder by Marriage (Dean) 
Murder in Fi (Vandercook) 
Murder in Mink (Dear 
Navy Colt (Gruber 
Net of Cobwebs (Holding) 
Nine Times Nine (Holmes) 
Nineteenth Hole Mystery (Adams 
No Hands on the Clock (Homes) 
Nothing Can Rescue Me (Daly) 
O'Halloran’s Luck (Benet) 
On Ice (Dean 
Patience for Maigret (Simenor 
Policemoar Holiday (Penny) 
The Prisoner of Zenda (Hope) 
Roque Male (Household 
The Rynox Murder Mystery (McDonald 
Say Yes to Murder (Ballard) 
Scaramouche (Sabatini) 


Simon Lash (Gruber 


Six Feet of Dynamite (Gray) 
Spades at Midnight (Maddock) 
Step in the Dark (White) 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg (Bromfield 
Tales of Piracy (Defoe 

Then There Were Three (Homes 
This Gun for Hire (Greene) 

The Town Cried Murder (Ford 
Trail Boss (Dawsor 

Unexpected Night (Daly 
Vanishing Corpse ri Ibert 
Wonted for Murder (Holt 

Was It Murder? (Hiltor 
Whispering Man (Holt) 


OFFICIAL MANUALS, GENERAL 


10-4140 Army Boker 

10-405: Army Cook 

10-406: Cooking Dehydrated Foods 
10-407: Cutting of Beef 

10-408: Cutting and Preparing Lamb 
10-550: Fuels and Carburetion 

10-205: Mess Management ond Training 
10-515: The Motorcycle 
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FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL STEDMAN CHANDLER 
and COLONEL ROBERT W. ROBB 


Here is the handbook for the intelligence officer or, in fact, for any 
officer. Out of hard-won experience and a thorough knowledge of 
intelligence procedures, Chandler and Robb have distilled the expert 





procedures absolutely necessary in practical combat intelligence. They 
cover the whole field from map supply to the handling of prisoners. 
It contains several directives invaluable to any S-2. 


$2.50 














THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN 
SECRET INTELLIGENCE 


By DR. GEORGE S. PETTEE 


Hanson Baldwin, New York Times military commentator, is only one 
of the many who have acclaimed THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE as the outline of a really sound, workable plan for 
building up America’s strategic intelligence. No CLOAK AND DAGGER 
operative, Pettee points out and examines the system and the organ- 
ization necessary to compile, to evaluate and to make available for 
ready reference the innumerable facts which go to make up the bulk 
of secret intelligence. 





$2.00 
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